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The investments of our life insurance companies are attracting 
_ more and more attention among students of finance. The marvelous 
_ growth of the funds held and invested by these companies leads us to 
make inquiries about their volume, their character, safety, and 
earning power. 
To a full understanding of these questions it would be necessary 
to discuss insurance as an economic institution, to explain the various 
_ kinds or classes of policies, so as to show how the funds are made up 
and classified, and to whom in the last analysis they belong. But 
this would lead us into too many technical questions that lie beyond 
the scope of the present paper. Suffice it to say that a company 
_ which issues a large amount of endowment insurance, or one which 
has a large proportion of its policies near maturity, must necessarily 
have a larger amount of assets in proportion to the amount of insur- 
ance in force than a company which is comparatively new, or one 
which is making a specialty of ‘‘ordinary life” or ‘‘term policies.” 
_ Likewise, a company which has a large amount of deferred dividend, 
or ‘‘semi-tontine’’ policies on its books, must necessarily show a 
higher ratio of assets to liabilities than a company which makes a 
specialty of annual dividend policies. Between these extremes there 
are all sorts and grades according to the amount of investment in 
the majority of the policies issued. That is to say, a company 
which issues a large amount of investment policies will have a larger 
proportion of its income coming from interest and rents than a com- 
pany which issues a large amount of ‘‘ordinary life” and ‘‘term 
policies.” 
This being true the following propositions may be stated as 
_ facts which demand careful consideration in any study relating to 
insurance investments: 
1. The assets are trust funds which bear absolutely no fixed 
- relation to capital stock, or to the amount of insurance in force. 
2. The income, either gross or net, into which the premiums 
enter, cannot be called earnings in any proper sense of that term, 
because the premi 
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for services rendered, but are deposits that are to be held in trust 
for the policyholders. 

3. Dividends are of two kinds: 1, dividends to stockholders, 
in stock and mixed companies, and 2, dividends to policyholders in 
all companies, the latter being, in most cases, nothing more than 
the return of an overpayment. 

In the selection of investments, the companies are guided to 
some extent by State laws relating thereto. Among the most con- 
cise, yet comprehensive laws on this subject are those of Iowa. 
They provide substantially as follows: 

‘*The funds required by the law to be deposited’ with the auditor 
of State by any insurance company—organized under the laws of 
this State—shall be invested in the following described securities and 
no other: 

1. Bonds of the United States. ; 
State bonds (if at or above par). a . 
Bonds, mortgages, etc., being first liens on real estate. 
Bonds, etc., of counties, cities, towns and school districts. 

5. Stock of solvent national banks (but not more than 5% 
of the assets of the company can be invested in such stock). 

6. Loans upon the company’s own policies, but not to exceed 
the net terminal reserve and not until the policy has been in force 
for at least three years. 

7. Such real estate as may be necessary for office buildings 
for its own business, but rooms for rent may be added. 

Similar provisions are found in the laws of most of the States and 
they have, no doubt, aided the companies materially in winning the 
confidence of the insuring public. The extent to which this con- 
fidence has been won is shown both by the rapid growth and the 
great magnitude of the life insurance business in recent times. To 
illustrate, the following paragraphs from a well known authority 
on the subject may be quoted. 

‘‘In 1860 all the American life insurance companies together 
had on an average about $5.00 at risk for each person in the United 
States; in 1901 the amount per capita at risk had increased to some- 
where near $85.00; in forty-one years the average had been multiplied 


1 These deposits are increased from year to year to correspond with the obligations of the 
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by seventeen. This is one of the factors that explain the future of 
our life companies. 
‘The second factor is the rapidity with which assets overtake 
- insurance in force * * * We can illustrate this in a striking way 
by citing the experience of the three great American companies: 
‘‘On January 1, 1886, the New York Life, the Mutual Life, 
_ and the Equitable had about $986,000,000 of insurance at risk. On 
January 1, 1902, sixteen years later, the same companies will have 
in cash assets not far from the same total. In other words, cash 
_assets will approximate in 1902 what the insurance in force aggregated 
in 1886. Does it follow that sixteen years hence these three com- 
_ panies will have in cash assets a sum equal to the present outstanding 
_ insurance—probably $3,500,000,000? Does it follow that to this 
will be added an increase in the amount of insurance per capita? 
‘‘We need not speculate on what may happen. We have only 
- to deal with what is certain to happen, and we are forced to the con- 
clusion that our life insurance companies during the next decade 
will play a part quite different from what they have hitherto under- 


: “If no new insurance were written, if palsy should suddenly 
seize the tremendous activities of these companies, the contracts 


that are now outstanding and well established, in the very nature of 
the case would bring in such sums of money that the companies 
would be compelled to become an active factor in the investment 
world. ’”? 

The above paragraphs, coming as they do from a man who has 

had many years of experience in the business, and is thoroughly 
familiar with the facts, are full of meaning. 

The total amount of money in circulation in the United States 
has been estimated at $2,002,931,791, and the total assets of the 
life insurance companies alone, January 1, 1902, was estimated at 

_ $2,263,000,000 or about $260,000,000 more than the total amount 

of money in circulation in the United States. The total market 
value of all taxable property in the State of Wisconsin in 1902, 

hs _ including railroad property, was $1,724,687,950, or $438,312,045 less 

c. ake than the amount of property held by these companies.* The four 
largest life insurance companies alone have sufficient assets to pur- 

7 2 Darwin P. Kingsley, ey Vice-President, New York Life Insurance Company, New York 


Inde t, December 19, 
See Wisconsin Tax Seoaiiaien Report, 1903, p. 216. 
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chase all the railway property in Wisconsin and pay for it five times 
over, and this is all the more significant when we consider the rapid 
growth of these funds. 

Let us now consider these investments in detail. Our best 
source of information is the State insurance reports. From the 
facts there given it appears that on January 1, 1902, the $1,773,916,- 
359 of assets held by the twenty-eight leading life insurance com- 
panies were distributed among the various classes of securities as 
follows: 


$728,919,287 or 41.1% 
92,388,507 or 5.2% 
§. Cash in banks and office................ 83,987,628 or 4.7% 

6. Loanson collateral.................... 57,590,295 or 3.2% 


One important thing to be noted in the above table is the high 
rank given to bonds, being over 41% of the total. It is equally 
- noticeable that stock falls to the lowest rank in the classified list, 
being less than 3%.‘ Mortgages hoid an important place—27.7%, 
being second in the list. Then comes real estate with only 8.7%; 
policy loans, 5.2%; cash in banks and office, 4.7%, and loans on 
collateral, 3.2%. 

As far as the individual companies are concerned, the statistics 
show a great variety of holdings. Real estate does not rank very 


i ari. : high in any company except one which has 60.1% of its total assets 
-. - in this class; the next highest being 36.3%, 31.4%, 24.8%, etc., 


7 down to a trifle less than 1%. The larger companies as a rule have 
~ only a small portion of their assets in realestate. The largest amount 
an held by any one company is that of the Equitable of New York, 


which is $38,293,092, or 11.6% of its total assets. The smallest 
amount, as well as the lowest percentage, is that of the Union Central, 
$292,590, or less than 1% of the total. Mortgages show a rela- 
tively high percentage in all companies—there being but two below 
10%. Fourteen are above 30%, ten above 40%, four above 50%, 
and two above 75%. Stocks show the greatest variety, nine of the 
4In fire companies this item is considerably larger than in life companies, 
[434] 
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twenty-eight companies having no such investments, and one reach- 
ing as high as 23.6%. The largest amount held by one company is 
that of the Mutual Life of New York, $34,570,685, but this is less 
than 10% of the assets of that company. Bonds show a high per- 
centage in nearly all the companies. Four of them, however, are low, 
three being below 3% and one slightly above 3%. Three have 
 - between 10% and 20%; six between 20% and 30%; ten between 
30% and 40%, and three between 40% and 50% of their assets in 
this class. ‘‘Loans on securities pledged as collateral” are relatively 
Ps unimportant, both in amount and in character, for they represent no 
_ distinct form of securities or class of investments, except insofar 
as they may be called ‘‘quick assets,”’ that can be converted into cash 
- to meet extraordinary demands. Policy loans, on the other hand, 
form a distinct class by themselves. They are of two kinds: 1, 
policy loans proper, 7. e., loans on policies that have an accumulated 
_ reserve and on which a part of that reserve is loaned; 2, ‘‘premium 
- motes and loans” which are only temporary loans to assist policy- 
_ holders in keeping their policies in force when they are unable, or 
when it is inconvenient for them to pay the premium when due. 
The highest percentage shown in this class is 29.8%. Three are 
between 10% and 20%; ten between 5% and 10%; and ten below 
_  §%. ‘‘Cash in banks and office” ranges from 1.1% to 13%. By 
far the larger part of this is in banks and is drawing a low rate of 
interest, being kept in different parts of the country to facilitate 
the business operations of the companies. The ‘‘miscellaneous’’ 
are unimportant except in two cases where they reach 12% and 19.2% 
respectively. The larger part of these consists of the one year’s 
premium which is reported as assets. The reason why the two 
companies rank so high in this class appears to be that they are com- 
paratively new, or because they are issuing a large amount of low 
_ premium policies so that the accumulations are still small in propor- 
tion to the annual premium collected. 
. In the selection of investments the companies should be, and are, 
guided primarily by two things—safety and profit. Safety is of first 
_ importance. This settled, the question of profit should be the best 
guide. But in practice, other considerations play an important 
_ part, and it is often a matter of ‘‘pride’”’ or ‘‘policy,”’ or convenience, 
_ or business connections that leads them to invest in one class of 
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securities in preference to others. Taxation is also considered, but 
not to any great extent. 

On the question of safety the authorities differ, and the reports 
of the companies differ in many respects. They all agree, however, 
that policy loans, 7. e., loans on policies pledged as collateral have 
the best possible security. Bonds are so diversified that no definite 
: tule can be laid down that will apply to all. Naming them in their 
order of security, they may be placed substantially as follows: Bonds 
(1) of the United States, (2) of the State governments, placing Eastern 
and Central States first, (3) counties (in well settled regions), (4) 
cities whose credit is good, (5) towns, villages and school districts, 
(6) bonds issued by private corporations, placing first those of well- 
established railroad companies, and last those of new corporations 
entering upon hazardous and untried undertakings. The bonds of 
some private corporations should undoubtedly be placed above the 
bonds of some towns, cities and villages, or even,counties and States, 
but it is safe to say that, as a rule, the bonds even of the small govern- 
- mental jurisdictions are superior to those of private corporations. 

Real estate mortgages are looked upon by some companies with 
great favor while others claim that they are subject to foreclosure 
and loss by expense. One company which has over 77% of its assets 
in mortgages claims that they are of unquestionable security. 

Hon. F. L. Cutting, Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
says: 

‘“The reserves should be held in best earning, sure investments, 
and among these there is no better model or one more generally unob- 
jectionable than well-selected mortgages, one great advantage of 
which is the absence of market fluctuations ; another the better average 
rates of interest; and another, the unlimited amount of them always 
to be obtained by a respectable exertion on the part of the financiers. ”’ 

But, like bonds, the mortgages are of such variety that no single 
rule can be laid down that will apply to all, save this, that the safety 
varies (1) with the amount loaned (and we have seen that some 
States limit this to 50% of the value of the land) ; (2) with the charac- 
ter of the property and its general surroundings, and (3) with the 
character and ability of the owner of the property. The latter, 
_ which is sometimes called the personal equation, is also considered in 

connection with some classes of bonds, but to a less degree than in 
~ the case of mortgages. 
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The security of farm mortgages is highest in the well settled 
regions of mixed farming and uniform climate, and poorest and lowest 
in newly settled regions and in regions subject to extreme climatic 

_ changes. As climatic changes affect the security of farm mortgages, 
so commercial prospects often affect the security of mortgages on 
city property. But they are also affected by the general character 

_ of the population, and location with respect to money centers, etc., 
A so that no definite rule can be laid down with reference to mortgages 
any more than with respect to bonds. 

” Stocks form a distinct class by themselves, and it is a question 

_ if the companies that invest in stocks are not acting beyond the 
scope of their authority, for such companies are chartered to conduct 

an insurance business, and not to engage in railroad, banking or 

_ manufacturing enterprises. Such investments, however, have been, 
as in the case of Massachusetts, specifically allowed by law. Nor 

_ would it be wise to prohibit such investments on mere technical 
_ grounds, for the funds are accumulating so rapidly that safe and 

_ profitable investments sufficient to meet the demands can be found 

only by the exercise of the greatest diligence on the part of the man- 

- agers, and there are numerous corporations whose stability and divi- 

_ dend paying ability can scarcely be questioned. 

y The earning power of the different classes of investments varies 
greatly. For a period of ten years (1892-1901) the average rates 

have been as follows 

7 _ While the mean rate was 4.86%. In the last four years of this 

_ period, however, real estate has earned a higher rate than that of 

stocks and bonds. 

. The trend of these rates from year to year isextremely interesting. 
During the ten year period under consideration, the rate on mort- 
gages fell from 5.58% to 4.87%, a decline of seventy-one points; 
stocks and bonds fell from 5.01% to 4.50%, fifty-one points; and the 


re rate on all other securities, except real estate, fell from 4.25% to 


5B. F. Brown, ‘‘Complete 


. p. 69. 
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4.05%, a decline of twenty points; while the rate on real estate rose 
from 4.25% to 5.38%, a rise of one hundred and thirteen points.® 

Judging from these facts, we would naturally expect that the 
companies would increase their holdings most rapidly in the invest- 
ments that yield the largest returns, and especially those on which 
the rate of return is increasing. That, however, is not the case. The 
total assets of the twenty-eight leading companies, in the ten year . 
period under consideration, increased 101%. But, taking the differ- 
ent classes separately, it will be seen that the increase was far from 
uniform. Stocks and bonds increased 155%; ‘‘loans on collateral, 
policy reserve,” etc., 151%; ‘‘cash in banks and office,” 148%; real 
estate, 72%, and mortgages, only 50%. Thus, with one exception, 
the class yielding the lowest returns shows the greatest increase in 
the amount invested, and the class yielding the highest returns shows 
the smallest increase. 

Real estate is an extremely interesting class. Being the only 
class that shows an increase in earning power, we should naturally 
expect to see a rapid increase in this class. We should also expect 
that the amount invested would increase most rapidly in the periods 
when its earning power has increased most rapidly. But, so far as 
our statistics show, the exact opposite is true, for in the first half 
of this decade, (7. e., 1892-1896), the amount invested increased 41% 
and the earning power increased .8%, while in the second half of 
the decade (7. e., 1896-1901), the amount invested increased 11.65% 
and the earning power increased 12%. 

But the earning power of real estate cannot be measured by 
these figures alone. The real estate held by these companies consists 
largely of office buildings, only a small part of which is used by the 
companies for their own business, the larger part being rented to 
individuals and corporations. The returns shown by the above 
figures are the cash rental values only, and from these there must 
be deducted something for depreciation, repairs and taxes. Depre- 
ciation and repairs are important items in this class, the others being 
only slightly and remotely affected. Taxes are also of much greater _ 


importance to real estate investments than to the other classes, as 
can be seen from a comparison of statistics. In 1902, the twenty- 


eight life companies before referred to, had $154,414,417 invested in > 
real estate on which they paid $1,878,211 in taxes. This is equal _ 


*B. F. B ‘Complete Digest of Interest,"’ etc. 
mplete Diges n etc. 
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to an ad valorem rate of .012162. All other assets amount to $1,619,- 
419,655, and all taxes and fees, except taxes on real estate, amount 
to $4,754,406. If this be considered as levied upon such ‘‘other 
assets’? it would be equal to an ad valorum rate of .00293, or less 
than one-fourth of the rate on real estate.® 

The continuous prosperity of late years in causing a great demand 
for office room, thus enabling the companies to keep their buildings 
fully and continually occupied, has, no doubt, had considerable 
influence on the earning power of such real estate, and this fact 
accounts in part for the rise shown in the rates. But a large part of 
this apparent rise in the earning power is due to the fact that the real 
estate holdings have been most liberally scaled down in the reports, 
and the great increase in the amount invested during the first half of 
the decade may have been due, in part at least, to the foreclosure 
resulting from the panic of 1893. 

Real estate in the form of office buildings yields one form of 
income, which is unique, and that is the advertising value of such 
buildings. It has been stated that one of the principal features of 
all advertising is to keep continually before the public mind the fact 
that the thing advertised is in existence and that it is in the market. 
For this purpose, such buildings are admirably adapted: first, 
because they are usually such imposing structures that they are 
sure to attract attention, and second, because a great many of the 
tenants use no other street address on their stationery than the name 
of the building, such as ‘‘Home Insurance Building, Chicago,” ‘‘New 
Insurance Building, Milwaukee,” ‘‘Equitable Life Building, New 
York,” etc., etc., thus continually reminding the public that such 
companies are in existence. They also serve the purpose of satisfy- 
ing a class of people who think they must have some ‘‘visible, tangible 
and unquestionable security” to make good their contracts. Al- 
though this advertising value cannot be expressed in an exact num- 
ber of dollars and cents, it is safe to say that if the companies should 
publish literature of equal advertising value it would cost them many 
thousands of dollars. 

Another question deserving attention in this connection is that 
of taxation. Lengthy dissertations have sometimes been indulged 


1’ The personal property of insurance companies is generally exempt from direct taxation. 

* The rate on gross assets would be .00373. The average rate on two hundred and twent 
Cues = companies was .01097, and the average tax rate in the State of Wisconsin in 190 
was. 
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in to show that the tax on intangible securities is always shifted by 
the lender to the borrower. Some writers even go so far as to claim 
that there is added a profit to cover the expense of shifting. Pro- 
fessor Plehn, of the University of California, takes this view. As 
proof of his assertion, he cites statistics gathered from the banks 
of San Francisco’ (1880-1898) to show that the interest rates on 
“‘taxed real estate loans,’’ 7. e., mortgages, are higher than the interest 
rates on ‘‘bonds and first-class commercial paper’’ which is untaxed. 
He does not point out, however, that according to his statistics the 
interest rate on real estate loans fell considerably from 1880 to 1898, 
while the rate on bonds, etc., which were untaxed, actually rose in 
that period. We are led to believe that, in the first place, his stat- 
istics have not been gathered with any great degree of care, and, in 
the second place that the statistics gathered have not been fully 
digested or correctly interpreted. Knowing, as we do, that interest 
rates have fallen considerably in the last twenty or twenty-five 
years” we are led to believe that if bonds of the same class or quality 
had been selected for each year, in Professor Plehn’s compilation, 
the statistics would not have shown an increase in the rate of interest. 
Likewise the decline in the rate on mortgages shows that either the 
rates have fallen with the increased supply of money and the 
increased stability of values resulting from further settling and 
improvement of the country, or there has not been sufficient care 
exercised in the selection of mortgages. If we compare the interest 
rate on mortgages with that on stocks and bonds of the twenty- 
eight life companies before referred to, for a period of ten years, thus 
making two hundred and eighty comparisons, we find that in fifty- 
four cases or 19.25%, the stocks and bonds show a higher rate than 
do the mortgages; while in the remaining two hundred and twenty- 
six cases, or 80.75%, the mortgages show a higher rate, and this can- 
not possibly be due to taxation, for the stocks, bonds and mortgages 
owned by these companies are all taxed alike insofar as they are 
taxed. But what shall be said of the fifty-four instances where the 
mortgages fall below stocks and bonds? An examination of the 
investment schedules gives us the answer. From a cursory examina- 
tion of such schedules it appears that the companies whose mort- 


gage rate falls below that of stocks and bonds have a considerable 
See Yale Review, May, 1899. 


10The average rate of interest earned by twenty-nine ioding life insurance companies 
fell from 5.54% in 1883 to 4.42% in 1902. (See Insurance Year Book, 1903, p. 179.) 
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amount invested in large mortgages on city property," running for 
long terms so that the investors are willing to accept a lower rate on 
that account. It is also seen in some cases that those companies 
have comparatively large holdings in the securities of corporations 
whose stocks and bonds, on account of either inferior security or 
of monopolistic conditions, yield a higher rate than ordinary.” 

The reason why mortgages earn a higher rate than stocks and 
bonds must, therefore, be sought in some other place than in the tax 
laws. ‘The principal reasons may be stated as follows: 

1. Investments in stocks and bonds usually Tequire larger 
amounts than mortgages. at 


‘They run for longer terms. _ A, 
q 3. They possess a higher degree of convertibility, being much 
more extensively quoted in the market. 


4. They are less exposed to the risk of defective title, and have 
less of the hazard due to personal equation. Mortgages usually 
have to be carefully inspected and not only the title to the property 
examined, but the character and ability of the owner must be 
considered. 


5. The ownership of bonds, and stocks especially, often gives 
the owner desirable business advantages and financial relations that 
do not follow with mortgages. 


These facts must account in the main for the difference in the 
earning power of mortgages as compared with stocks and bonds, 
for they are all taxed alike, insofar as they are taxed. The statistics 

\ above, gathered as they are from all parts of the country, 

_ involving in the neighborhood of two thousand millions of dollars 
_ invested in almost all kinds of securities and under the most varied 
conditions, should give us as reliable a basis upon which to rest our 
conclusions as any that have as yet been published. We do not 
deny, however, that taxes have some influence on the interest rates 
where one class is subjected to a higher tax than another, for it would 
_ seem self-evident that investors would weigh this question as care- 
fully as they do all others and would attach toit the proper significance. 
_ This can be seen in case of mortgages in which the mortgagor agrees 
_ to pay all taxes on the mortgaged premises, but we must say the 


Such mortgages are sometimes called real estate bonds. 
12 See stocks of some fire insurance companies held by life companies; p. 23 énfra. 
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claim that the whole difference in interest rate is due to a difference 
in taxation is surely not borne out by the facts. 

So far we have considered the investments made by insurance 
companies and the earnings upon such investments. We deem it 
proper in this place to say something concerning the stocks of insur- 
ance companies, considered as an investment, from the standpoint of 
the stockholder. The popular supposition is that all the ‘‘old line” 
insurance companies are stock companies that are operated on a 
stock basis for the benefit of the stockholders. As far as the life 
companies are concerned, this supposition is incorrect, for they are 
all, except one, either mixed or purely mutual. Most of the fire, 
marine and casualty companies, however, are stock companies pure 
and simple. The stock of the life companies is put in as a ‘‘guaranty 
capital” to give the company a start, and is in many cases withdrawn 
when the company has been well established; in others the capital 
is allowed to remain, in which case it draws a regular or ‘‘standard”’ 
dividend, more in the nature of interest on bonds than dividends on 
stock. The dividends paid on the stock of fire, marine and casualty 
companies, on the other hand, is determined by the earnings of 
the companies as in other corporations. 

That many companies, both stock and mutual, have failed to 
meet their obligations and have gone into the hands of receivers 
scarcely needs to be mentioned, and that a great many stock com- 
panies have failed to make satisfactory profits to the stockholders 
and have consequently combined with others or have voluntarily 
disbanded, is equally well known. In spite of these failures and of 
the loud outcry against ‘‘low premiums” and ‘‘excessive taxes” 
there is a considerable number of companies that are paying enor- 
mous dividends. As can be seen from the State insurance reports, 
and the Insurance Year Book™ a large number of fire insurance 
companies have for a period of twenty years or more paid dividends 
of 10% or over; 20%, 25% and 30% are quite common. One com- 
pany has paid 40% every year since 1876, and one company, from 
1876 to 1896 paid dividends ranging from 80% to 120% on its capital 
stock. Such dividends, however, are not paid in life companies 
except in a very few cases. One company," from 1875 to 1877, paid 
55%; from 1878 to 1886, 40%, and in later years it has been paying 


13 Fire and Marine, published annually by the Spectator Company, of New York. 
14 The Manhattan Life. Some of those dividends may have been stock dividends, but there 


is nothing to indicate it directly. 
[442] 
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from 16% to 20%. Two companies have paid 12% from 2075 to 
the present time; two have paid 10% almost every year since 1875; 
one has paid from 11% to 18.5%, and several are paying regular — 
dividends of 6% to 10%. One notable case is that of the Phoenix 
Mutual, which paid 6% from 1875 to 1881, 12% in 1882, 24% from 
1883 to 1888, and 12% in 1889, when the stock was retired by vote 
of the policyholders, leaving it to operate on the purely mutual pe : 
plan. In 1902 the average dividend on the stock of the life com- __ 
panies was 7.44%. 
The dividends paid to antidiien may be divided into three ~ 
classes, viz: (1) those paid by proprietary stock companies upon» 
declaration of the board of directors, in the same way as in other cor- 
porations ; (2) the dividends paid to stockholders in ‘‘mixed”’ com-_ 
panies, which is usually a fixed rate resembling interest on bonds; 
and (3) the dividends resulting from the non-participating branch ; 
of the business. Concerning the last named, but little has ever been 
written, and very little can be found in the reports."® It has been © 
stated, however, that the non-participating business affords con- 
siderable income to the stockholders in some companies. But, 
compared with the business as a whole, they are not of much impor- | 


tance, for this part of the business is comparatively small, and the 
stockholders that receive such dividends are few. 

The price paid for such stocks often reaches a very much higher 
figure than it is generally supposed. Some knowledge can be gained 
on this point by a glance at the following table.'® 


Company. Par Value. 
Boston Marine 


Etna of Hartford 
Connecticut 
Hartford 


Hartford Life 
Travelers 

American (Newark) 
Firemen’s 


18 Wisconsin Insurance Report (Life) 1896, pp. 58, 183 and 208. 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle Supplement, July 4, 1903, p. 
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Company. Par Value, Bid. Ask. 

_ King’s County (Brooklyn)................. 20 185 190 


The above list consists principally of fire companies, only a few 
life companies being included. These figures, however, are com- 
pletely eclipsed by the price offered for the stocks of the Equitable of 
New York, whose stock is not quoted in the market. That company 
has $100,000 of capital stock, divided into shares of $100 each, and 
it pays a regular dividend of 7%. According to a New York corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Press an offer was made of $7,500,000 
for fifty-one (51) shares of this stock; or a trifle less than $150,000 per 
share. The fifty-one (51) shares in question are now owned by the 
H. B. Hyde estate which is in the hands of trustees who are not 
allowed to sell." 
The question arises, what is it that induces financiers to offer 
such prices for stock that can never, according to charter provisions, 
pay over 7% annual dividends? It is evident that the profits 
resulting from the ownership of such stocks cannot be measured 
by the cash dividends alone. ‘The profits are sometimes held over 
for a year or two, or for a longer period, and the stocks meanwhile 
rise in value with the increase in surplus. In many cases, the owner- 
ship of such stock carries with it emoluments and business advantages 
undreamed of by the uninitiated. Among these advantages may be 
mentioned the well-paid offices in the gift of the companies ; the oppor- 
tunity to arrange for ready loans on favorable terms when business 
exigencies demand it ;and the opportunity for the exercise of influence 
in the financial world. It requires no argument to prove that men 
who have the power to say where the funds shall be deposited can, 


17 Par value taken from charts published by the Spectator Company. 
18 See Western Underwriter, p. 15, March 13, 1902. iit 
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in a private capacity, go to the banks where such money has been 
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deposited and obtain loans on favorable terms. How extensively 
this is done it is difficult to say, but it is undeniable that the road is 
open and that such things are done. 

A word may be added here concerning the amount invested in 
this class of securities, so that the influence they exert may be more 
clearly understood. As already intimated, the capital stock is of 
relatively greater importance in fire insurance than in life insurance. 
The capital stock in the life companies is generally put in to give the 
business a start and is sometimes withdrawn when the company is 
well established. In fire insurance the capital stock continues to 
be a working basis of the business. In this connection a few com- 
parisons are interesting. The amount of stock in all the life com- 
panies reaches about ten millions of dollars; the total assets exceed 
two billions, making the stock less than one-half of one per cent. of 
the assets. The total stock of all the fire companies is about $72,- 
123,389; their total assets, $394,947,651, making the stock 18.3% 
of the assets. 

The largest amount of stock in any one life company is $2,000,- 
ooo, the Metropolitan and the Prudential’® each having that amount. 
The largest amount of stock in any one fire company is that of the 
Etna, $4,000,000; the next highest, that of the Home Fire Company, 
$3,000,000. The proportion between assets and capital stock, and 
between capital and insurance in force is so variable in the different 
companies that comparisons are of little or no avail, being all the way 
from nothing up to nearly one hundred per cent. 

This shows something of the nature, the extent and the com- 
plexity of the business. The conclusion is naturally drawn that 
our insurance companies are financial institutions of a very high 
order. The best financiers of the country are investing large sums 
of money every year in life policies, and wealthy men make provision 
in their wills that the trustees shall invest the funds in the same class 
of securities in which life insurance companies invest their funds. 
The stability of the companies is also shown by the fact that the recent 
slump in the values of securities had but little effect on their assets, 
and only a few of the companies sustained losses worth mentioning. 
The future of the business, therefore, promises to be even brighter 
than the past. L. A. ANDERSON. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
1%*The Etna Life increased its stock from $1,750,000 to $2,000,000 recently. 
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_ FIRE INSURANCE, EXPENSES, PROFITS, PROBLEMS 


In any discussion of the business of fire insurance, two facts of 


primal importance must be kept in mind. First, that the indemnity 
must be of unquestionable value; second, the demand of the buyers 
of fire insurance indemnity, that they shall be able to purchase it 
with the same ease and facility that they do their groceries and dry- 
goods. The first demand has resulted in the reserve requirements 
of the State. The second, in the agency system, as it now exists. 
By keeping these two facts in mind, it will be easier to understand the 
problems connected with the business of fire insurance. 

The demand for unquestionable value in fire insurance indem- 
nity arises not only from the belief of the individual that what he 
buys he should receive, but also from the use to which he may put 
his contracts of indemnity. To illustrate: a man purchases a policy 
of fire insurance indemnifying himself against loss by reason of the 
destruction of his home by fire. First, he wishes to know that he will 
be indemnified in case of loss. Then he desires to borrow some 
money upon the security of hishome. The one who lends the money 
not only takes a mortgage upon the home, but also requires that the 
fire insurance policy be made payable, as his loss may appear, as 
collateral security. Another illustration: a man buys grain, cotton, 
wool, or other commodities, and stores them, pending sale and ship- 
ment. He finds it necessary to borrow money while they are in the 
warehouse. The bank requires that along with the warehouse re- 
ceipt, there be an insurance policy. These two illustrations are 
sufficient to show the absolute necessity that the policies have the 
value that is claimed for them. 

So thoroughly has this demand been met that it makes but little 
difference to the holder of a fire insurance policy, issued by a stock 
company, whether the company goes out of business and re-insures 
its risks in another company, or carries them to expiration. The 
reserve requirements of the State are sufficient, so that if the original 
company finds that the business is becoming unprofitable it is 
able to re-insure its risks in a going concern. Most buyers of fire 
insurance policies have, at one time or another, purchased policies 
of some company which has been re-insured in another company 
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before the expiration of the policies. The policyholder was pro- 
tected. It is only in very rare cases that a stock fire insurance com- 
pany fails so that its contracts lose value. So infrequent are such 
cases, that they may be fairly taken as a negligible quantity. 

This reserve, required by the State, is technically known as 
unearned premiums and the total unearned premiums of a fire 
insurance company, taken together with the capital, form the major 
part of the company’s liabilities. This unearned premium fund 
varies with the term of the policy. For an annual policy, it is fifty 
per cent. of the original premium and it increases with the length of 
the term, until in a five-year policy it is ninety per cent. This ratio 
has been determined upon because it is just about a fair average of 
the year’s premiums. It varies with the varying volume of premium 
income. Policies are expiring and new ones are being written, but 
the ratio named suffices to cover the unearned premium liability. 
The State requires that the company, in order to do business, shall 
have a surplus over all liabilities and when it ceases to have such a 
surplus it must either create one, or utilize its unearned premium 
fund to re-insure its risks in a company which has a surplus. This 
matter of the reserve is given thus fully, because a good many per- 
sons in the discussion of the fire insurance business take no account 
of this unearned premium liability and rather assume that all there 
is in the determination of the profitableness or unprofitableness 
of the fire insurance business is the difference between the premium 
income and the loss outgo. The application of the reserve principle, 
has given a certainty of value to fire insurance contracts, which is 
not excelled by the contracts of any other financial institutions of 
the country or the world. 

The second factor is that of facility in the purchasing of fire 
insurance policies. The fire insurance business is essentially a retail 
business with all the expense which attends retailing. The man in 
the metropolitan city and the man in the new town in the far North- 
west can purchase a fire insurance policy with equal facility. There 
may not be as many companies to choose from in the frontier town 
as in the metropolitan city, but the man in the frontier town can buy 
as many insurance policies as he needs. He does not have to go to 
the city to purchase his insurance, but when he needs it one of his 
neighbors will sell it to him. In probably no other business, can a 
man in a small town supply his needs as easily as he can in the pur- 
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chase of fire insurance policies. This widely extended retail business 
involves a very large number of salesmen. In the case of the large 
fire insurance companies, the number runs into the thousands. Some 
of these retail salesmen or local agents, write a large number of policies 
during the year, while others only write a few. Because of this 
widely extended agency system, the company has to rely for infor- 
mation concerning the desirability of the risk upon the local agent, 
assisted by maps and diagrams. The amount involved in a single 
agency will not, as a rule, warrant an inspection of any but the larger 
and more important risks. The agent gives the information to the 
company which it asks and upon which the men at the home or the 
branch office are in the main obliged to depend for their inform- 
ation concerning the moral and physical hazard and the desirability 
of accepting or rejecting. Of course, a careful inspection of each 
risk would probably reduce the fire loss, but the expense would 
prove prohibitory. Another supervisory check which the company 
has is found in its field men who have charge of States, or parts of 
States and who are the inter- mediaries between the agent and the 
company. They add to the expense, but their work is of great 
importance to the companies. This system is now so firmly estab- 
lished that it may be termed one of the fixities of the business. 

It should be remarked here that the great bulk of the fire insur- 
ance business of the country is transacted by the agency companies 
through their local agents. Some special classes, such as owners of 
large mills, employ the mutual system, which calls for no farther 
attention here than to state that it is based upon a careful inspection 
of the individual risk which as observed above is not possible for 
the general fire insurance business. The mill mutual system is a 
specialty for the few. The stock fire insurance companies’ methods 
and the mutual companies’ methods are so variant, that neither 
one can be used as a basis for a criticism of the other. 

A question that is always to the front in the fire insurance 
business is that of expense. In this particular, fire insurance is not 
materially different from other lines of business. There is always 
in all lines of business, a struggle to keep expenses down. The more 
widely extended the business and the more thoroughly retail it is, 
as regards extent of territory, naturally the greater the tendency to a 
large expense. The managers of fire insurance companies strive 
to keep the expense element at the lowest possible figure, but in spite 
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of all their efforts the expense is very considerable. There are a 
ae 4 good many items in the expense account of a fire insurance company. 
_ The heaviest item is that of commissions. The agent is compensated 
_ by a commission upon the premium collected. This has gradually 
_ increased. During the past five years, 1899 and 1903 inclusive, the 
- commission charges have increased from 20.59% to 21.32% or a little 
_ less than one per cent. This seems large, but it is to be remembered that 
_ it is the price which the buyer of fire insurance pays for the privilege 
of doing business with his neighbor. It may not be amiss to take 
note of the fact that the money paid for commissions remains in the 
community where the business originates. A company, using the 
Saeed company in the sense of the stockholders, does not in any way 
profit by the commission paid for the business. The company 
- rs _ simply enters into an arrangement with a man in a given community 
7 to sell its fire insurance policies, to those who desire to buy them. 
_ When he has collected the money, the company authorizes him to 
? retain a certain proportion for his services which at the present 
_ time will average about twenty per cent. the country over. This 
_ money is kept in circulation and is a benefit to the community in 
that it furnishes employment and support to one or more of the mem- 
bers of the community and thus takes them out of the competition 
an in other lines of activity. This is a commonplace, but it seems to 
be lost sight of many times by those who assert that all money col- 
. ny lected on behalf of these insurance companies is withdrawn from the 
community and sent to the headquarters of the company. Another 
& Bsn of expense is the charge which the State imposes upon the busi- 
~ ness in the shape of taxes. This amounts to nearly three per cent. 
- The following table gives the premiums received by the companies 
reporting to the New York department for a period of five years, 
losses paid and the taxes: 


Ratio of 

Year No. of Premium Losses | Taxes Taxes to 

a Companies Received Paid Premiums 
1899 162 $134,450,638 | $91,031,677 | $4,495,332 | 3.34 
1900 158 146,263,565 | 92,472,967 | 4,736,250 | 3.24 
1901 146 163,526,207 | 96,363,509 | 4,621,006 | 2.83 
1902 145 185,494,632 | 97,950,790 | 4,947,898 | 2.67 
1908 147 196,532,866 | 96,834,018 | 5,474,156 | 2.78 

Zz | $826,267,908 | $474,652,961 | $24,274,642 | 2.97 
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It will be observed that the total taxes paid by these companies 

for the five years is in excess of twenty-four million dollars, which is 

almost as large as the underwriting profit of all the companies re- 

porting to the New York department for the period of ten years. 

The taxes are in exact figures $24,274,642, and the profits for the 
ten years ended December 31, 1903, $27,636,698. 

One item of expense which does not attract much public atten- 
tion is that of inspections by field men, local boards of underwriters 
and special organizations of technical men in matters of construc- 
tion and equipment of buildings. Take the one item approving 
materials entering into electrical equipments. This aids in prevent- 
ing fires, and it should always be remembered that when a company 
prevents the destruction of property it helps the public even more 
than it does itself. Property burned is value destroyed which cannot 
be restored though the owner may be indemnified for his loss. Every 
dollar’s worth of property destroyed leaves the country that much 
poorer. The companies paid many millions of dollars to the citizens 
of Baltimore by way of indemnity, but they did not restore to the 
country one dollar of the value destroyed. The expense of prevent- 
ing fires is for the public’s benefit and aids not only the State by 
lessening the amount of value destroyed, but also the individual 
by lessening this fire loss tax. 

Then there are the expenses of supervising the business through 
field men, the adjustment of losses, and the home office expenses. 
For 1903, the total expenses of each $100 of premiums was $36.91. 
The ratio of expenses for the period of 1860 and 1903, inclusive, was 
$37.81. The expenses for 1903 were nearly one dollar below the average 
for the entire period of forty-three years. A great deal has been said 
by persons who have studied the fire insurance problem, and those 
who have only glanced at it, concerning the heavy expense ratio. 
Those who have criticised it as unnecessarily large have not given 
any figures upon which a comparison could be based, between fire 
insurance and other lines of business. It would be interesting if a 
table could be prepared showing the expense in different lines of 
industry attendant upon the process of transforming raw material 
into manufactured products, and placing the same in the hands of the 
consumer. Taking the fire loss as the raw material and computing 
the expense of furnishing the indemnity for the same, it is quite 
probable that the results would not be unfavorable to the fire insur- 
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ance business. In such a comparison, the premiums collected would 
id not be considered as the basis, but rather the amount of fire loss 
- eovered by insurance. The expense would be the expense of dis- 
tribution. It is sufficient to note this, at this time, without going 
into the subject in detail. The men in charge of the fire insurance 
business have made many attempts to reduce expenses and the 
_ subje ct has been under special consideration during the past year 
and is, at present, a very live question in fire insurance circles. It 
is not easy to reduce the expenses of a business in which certain 
customs have become established and certain factors have practically 
become fixed charges. The commission charge cannot be very 
7 materially reduced without entirely changing the system of securing 
_ the business. The charges of the State are steadily increasing and 
the incidental charges will of necessity about keep pace with the 
growth of the business. 
| One of the questions much discussed by buyers of fire insurance 
is that of the premium charge or, as more commonly known, rates. 
‘The charge for fire insurance is of necessity based upon the expe- 
een of the companies. Whenever the fire loss is heavy and the com- 
_ panies find it necessary to increase the charge, there is complaint of 
_ extortion. It is then popular to style the fire insurance companies 
- trusts, and to claim that they are charging a price for the indemnity 
- furnished out of all proportion to the loss outgo. It may be fairly 
_ stated that the normal tendency of fire insurance rates is downward ; 
- that when the companies have a series of unprofitable years great 
; a difficulty is found in increasing the rates; that just as soon as the fire 
loss lessens, the rates begin to go down again. The competition is 
so sharp between the companies that just as soon as conditions will 
at all warrant it, the premiums are reduced to as low a point as is 
_ consonant with safety. Given a series of four years of profitable 
- conditions, and fire insurance rates will be reduced in spite of all 
_ that any man or set of men in the business can do to prevent it. 
| There is a good deal of supposition and imagination indulged 
_ in in the consideration of the average premium charge. Take the com- 
panies reporting to the New York insurance department for the period 
from 1871 to 1903, inclusive. In 1871, the average rate of premium 
_ of the 177 companies reporting to that department was $.9432 per 
hundred dollars of risk. In 1903, the average premium of the 147 
 sociais reporting to the department was $1.1874. The average 
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for the entire period was $1.0228. The variation between the first 
year of the period and the last year of the period was $.2442. This 
shows that the average rate has not varied anywhere near as much 
as the criticism of those who have not looked into the subject care- 
fully would indicate. The companies are always endeavoring to 
induce property owners to make such improvements in the risks and 
take such steps in the matter of fire prevention that the fire loss may 
be reduced, and when this is done the rates promptly respond to the 
improvements. One of the important organizations of the business 
is the National Fire Protection Association, composed of experts 
who have given much attention to this phase of the business and who 
are doing a great deal to bring about a more perfect system of fire 
prevention and fire resistive construction and thus directly serving 
the buyers of insurance indemnity. 

The question of rating is a troublesome one, from whatever 
standpoint it is viewed. The ultimate rate has to be based upon the 
experience of the companies. Attempts have been made to find a 
better system and improvements have been brought about in this 
particular. The trouble has been to find a system sufficiently flex- 
ible to provide for increases and decreases without resorting to flat 
reductions or flat increases. Whenever it becomes necessary to 
impose a flat increase in order to increase the premium income suf- 
ficiently to provide for the fire loss, there is always friction. To 
avoid this has been the object of those fire underwriters who have 

4 given special attention to the question of rating. The latest attempt 
and the best, so far devised, is one prepared by Mr. A. F. Dean, of 

_ Chicago, entitled a ‘‘Mercantile Tariff and Exposure Formula for 
- the Measurement of Fire Hazards,”’ which is in quite general use in 
the Western States. This plan divides the cities and towns into six 
: classes, the sixth class being villages which have ‘no protection. 
_ An ordinary one story brick building in a town of the sixth class is 
_ the basis. This tariff does not attempt to name what is known asa 

_ basis rate. Given a basis building, the rates are worked out for 
each town or district so that when the time comes to readjust rates, 
they can be readjusted without the necessity of overturning an 
_ empirical basis rate. Given this basis in a town of the sixth class, 
the additions or deductions are made for good or bad features of 
construction. These additions are made upon what are known as 
the percentage plan. The rate for the contents is determined by 
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a differential added to the building rate. This tariff also includes 
an elaborate system for determining exposure hazards and charges. 
This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the Dean tariff or 
of any other fire insurance tariff, but the topic is briefly noted 
for the purpose of showing that the underwriters are trying to 
find the best possible means of formulating rates so that they will 
fit conditions and produce the least possible irritation when changes 
_ have to be made. The whole question of rates is exceedingly com- 
plex. While the ideal is far distant, progress is being made. To 
understand the difficulties surrounding the question, it is worth 
_while to pause and take a brief glance at the problems of the rater. 
A company is doing business in forty different commonwealths. 
_ The conditions are not alike in any two. There is a certain fire loss, 
the burden of which is to be distributed over these States. It must 
be distributed with regard to the total aggregate, but this factor is 
to be modified or, at least, influenced by a group of perhaps a dozen 
sections. The company has to take note of its entire business. The 
proportion of the fire loss to the different sections will have an influ- 
ence upon the construction of the rates for that section, but it can- 
- not be determined upon the section alone, because reference must 
be had to the whole. Then, again, there are almost innumerable 
hazards and the same general kind of a hazard is not just the same 
in all the sections. For instance, a mill in New England turning out 
the same kind of product that a mill in Illinois or a mill in Georgia 
does will not have the same physical factors that either of the other 
_ two have. The variations must be taken into account. This shows 
the complexity of the problem and the difficulties under which 
those labor who make the rates. When it is all taken into account, 
_ the wonder is not that the rates are unscientific or a rule of thumb, 
but rather, considering all factors, that so much progress toward a 
scientific basis has been made and so much fairness used in treating 

all the parties concerned. 
The public complains of fire insurance rates more than of interest 
charges. The man who protests most volubly of his fire insurance 
rate may have borrowed money on a call loan. The bank notifies 
him of an increase of rate if the loan is not to be called. He pays the 
_ increase and makes no complaint because the bank simply followed 
_ the course of the market. The Bank of England increases the rate 
of discount when it chooses and every one acquiesces. It is done in 
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accordance with the demand. The companies increase their rate in 
accord with the increased loss demand and are styled robbers and 
conscienceless trusts. The two interests, banking and insurance, 
should be viewed from the same mental viewpoint, for each only 
obeys the laws of the financial world in increasing their rates. 

One of the principal counts in the critic’s indictment of the fire 
insurance business is that it is immensely profitable and, because of 
this fact, that the rates should be materially reduced. This is a 
serious charge and if the evidence supports the indictment then there 
is reason for complaint. The findings, however, must be in accord 
with the evidence, so that it is in order to consider the evidence which 
may be educed. In determining the profit, several factors must be 
taken into consideration: first, the amount of capital invested, and, 
second, the balance available for dividend distribution, after provid- 
ing for all the liabilities. Third, in determining the dividend distri- 
bution, the hazards to which the capital is subjected must be taken 
into account. In determining this question of profit, the figures 
of the companies reporting to the New York insurance department 
will be used, as they appear in the official reports of the insurance 
department of that State. While these figures do not include all 
the companies doing business in the United States, so large a propor- 
tion of them are included that the results attending the operation 
of these companies are controlling as to the profit of the insurance 
business in this country. The first evidence to be introduced con- 
sists of two tables made up from the figures of the New York depart- 
ment. The first of these tables is for a single year, and that a profit- 
able one. The second table is for a period of five years, in which the 
figures of the first table are included. 


EXPERIENCE OF 147 JOINT STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN, REPORTING TO THE NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums, Fire and Marine and Inland........ $196,532,866 


Losses paid, Fire and Marine and Inland........ - $96,834,018 
Losses iat 1,757,642 
Unearned premium reserve—increase........... 11,351,822 
All other 2,858,179 

Profit, 8.61 % of premiums..................+.. 16,941,083 
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FIVE YEARS, 1899 To 1903, INCLUSIVE. 


Premiums, Fire, Marine and Inland, five years.... $826,267,908 he er 
Losses paid, Fire, Marine and Inland, five years.... $474,652,961 
Losses outstanding—increase 4,458,502 
All other claims—decrease 
_ Unearned premium reserve—increase 49,542,358 
Actual expenses—five years..... ee 309,080,132 
Loss, 1.31 % of premiums 10,827,321 


$837,733,953 $837,733,953 


‘These tables deal with the underwriting department of the 
business as distinguished from the investment side of the business. 
It will be noticed that the underwriting profit for 1903, the period 

_ covered by the first table, amounts to $16,941,088, or 8.60% on the 
premiums of $196,532,866. This covers a period of exceptional 
prosperity. The second table covers a period of five years, 1899 and 
1903, inclusive. Here it will be observed, that the loss amounts to 

_ $10,827,321, or 1.31% on the premium income of $826,267,908. 

_ From this it will be seen that the profit and loss fluctuations of the 
fire insurance companies reporting to the New York department are 
very marked in the period of five years. Despite a profit of 8.61% 
in one of the five years, the account for the total period shows a loss 

of 1.31%. In computing the dividends earned upon the capital 
invested, only the American companies can be used, because the 

foreign companies are represented in this country by branches; 
therefore, we have no means of determining the proportion of the 
foreign companies’ dividends which should be credited to American 
business. The average number of American companies reporting 
to the New York department during the five years was 116, and the 
average dividend on the capital was practically eleven per cent. 

_ From this, it will be seen that for the five years, the companies lost 
on a trade profit basis 1.31% on the premium income, while the 
dividends paid amounted to eleven per cent. These dividends were 

_ largely earned by the money which the State compels the companies 

_ to hold, in order to make their indemnity unquestionable. This is 
not a very large profit when all the risks written are taken into 
account. ‘The risks in 1899 amounted to$17,797,572,061, and in 1903 

to $22,007,442,608. Take the year 1903 when the companies had 

; | $22 007, 442, 608 at -— and had a capital of $56, 102 875; for each 
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dollar of capital they had $392 at risk, which is a large hazard when 
it is taken into account that a few conflagrations would not only 
use up all the surplus which the companies have accumulated, but 
would also cause the retirement of many companies. 

d Taken upon this basis, 11% dividends do not seem to be an ex- 
cessive return for the hazard to which the capital employed in the fire 
insurance business is subjected. It is urged, however, by those 
who estimate the fire insurance business a veritable gold mine, that 
the companies are piling up an unnecessary and useless amount of 
money in the surplus fund and that their claim that this accumulation 
of surplus is justified by what is termed the conflagration hazard, 
is unwarranted. It is said that conflagrations are of rare occurrence. 
Away back in the seventies, there was a conflagration at Chicago 
and another at Boston, but a gentleman, writing upon the subject 
of insurance last year, soberly stated that there was not much likeli- 
hood of a recurrence, owing to the largely improved fire fighting 
service of the country. It is urged that the provision against the 
possibility of conflagrations is simply a subterfuge on the part of 
the companies to accumulate large funds and thus have an excuse 
for not reducing rates. Some of these criticisms had scarcely been 
made public, before along came the Baltimore conflagration and upset 
all theories which attempted to reason that the day of conflagrations 
had passed. 

It might be observed that the stockholders of some of the com- 
panies well known to-day were obliged, after the Chicago and Boston 
fires, to go down into their pockets and practically recapitalize the 
companies in order that they might continue as going institutions. 
In other words, the stockholders had to make from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. contributions in order that their companies might 
continue in business. The Baltimore conflagration and the subse- 
quent investigations into the conflagration hazard of some of the 
large cities has revealed the fact that instead of the Baltimore con- 
flagration being out of the ordinary, the wonder is that it did not come 
sooner and that the companies, in view of the great hazards in the 
congested centers of the country, have not made undue provision for 
guarding against conflagrations. When a company is compelled to 
pay a million dollars on account of a single fire, there is a good reason 
for the accumulation of large surpluses as a safeguard against 
conflagration losses. In the investigations into the conditions 
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existing in our large cities, in addition to the officials of the National 
_ Board of Fire Underwriters, the United States Government partici- 
. pated through one of its specialists. In reporting upon the con- 
i ditions at Pittsburg, this gentleman, after careful investigation, 
_ endorsed all that the fire underwriters have been saying in regard 
to the hazard to which they are subjected in the large cities, in their 
_ work of distributing the fire loss of the country. This cannot in any 
way be termed partial or biased evidence. It is evidence of a dis- 
interested observer. 
There is still another phase of this question of profit of the fire 
_ jnsurance business. In computing the dividends from the figures 
given in the report of the New York insurance department, only the 
going companies are included. No account is taken of those com- 
’ panies which have found the heat of the fire insurance business so 
great that they have been compelled to retire from the field. Now, 
in determining the profit of the business, account should be taken 
of the capital which has been forced out because of lack of profit. 
_ The two tables given herewith are very instructive upon this question 
of profit. These tables simply cover American companies, because, 
as has been said before, there is no capital basis for American branches 
of foreign companies. The tables cover a period of twenty-five 
years, beginning with 1878 and ending with 1903. In these tables 
_ are included, as going companies, several which, since the beginning 
of 1903, have been forced out of business by the losses sustained at 
Baltimore. These tables show at a glance how capital has been 
_ forced out of the fire insurance business. The first column of each 
of these tables shows the companies which were in business and re- 
_ porting to the New York insurance department, January 1, 1878. 
The first section of the second column shows the small number of 
companies which have survived the test of twenty-five years. The 
_ second portion of the second column shows the companies which 
_ have come into the business since 1878 and are still in. The third 
_ section shows the companies which have come into the business since 
that date and have retired during the period. 
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Taking the table of New York State companies first, it will be 
noticed that there were ninety-two companies in business at the be- 
ginning of 1878. Of these twenty-eight were in business at the begin- 
ning of 1904. Forty companies have been organized since 1878, of 
which number eighteen are still in business. This gives total retire- 
ments since 1878 of eighty-six companies, with a capitalization of 
$19,103,000. The second table shows non-state companies reporting 
to the New York insurance department. Ninety-four companies 
were doing business in New York at the beginning of 1878. Of these 
fifty-eight remain, while thirty-six have gone out of business. Sixty 
companies have entered the State since 1878, of which ten remain. 
Eighty-six companies, in all, have been in New York during the 
period and are now out, representing capital amounting to $23,305,- 
ooo. The total capital of companies reporting to the New York 
department which have gone out of business in the past twenty-five 
years is $44,408,000. Against this is to be placed the $56,102,875 
of capital now represented in the State of New York. Any fair 
consideration of the profit question must take into account this re- 
tired capital. These companies went out of business because it was 
not profitable to remain in the business. If 11% be considered a fair 
profit on $56,102,875 of capital now engaged in the business, what 
shall be said when the capital is increased by $44,408,000 which has 
gone out, making the total $100,510,875 of capital which has been 
engaged in the insurance business during the twenty-five years. It 
is impossible to figure out just where this would place the dividend 
question, because it is not possible to here compute the length of 
time that each of these companies did business. Sufficient, however, 
is the fact that about three-fourths as much capital has gone out 
as still remains. 

Farther evidence along the line of profit is to be had in the fact 
that during the marvelous industrial expansion of the past few years, 
a very small amount of money has been put into the insurance busi- __ 
ness. A very large amount of capital which has been invested in | 
industrial enterprises did not begin to earn 11% dividends. If the 
business has been so marvelously profitable, capital would have 
engaged in the business because capitalists are always looking for — 
investments which will earn large dividends with the minimum 
amount of hazard. Only a few million dollars at the outside have 
been invested in the fire insurance business in the past five or six 
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years, while several enterprises have been floated with a capitaliza- Aba 
tion exceeding the entire capitalization of all the American fire 
insurance companies reporting to the NewYork insurance department. 

The evidence seems all to tend to the support of the proposition 
that the fire insurance business has not been and is not unduly 
profitable to the capital engaged in it. It farther appears that the | 
surpluses which the companies have been accumulating as a bulwark 
against conflagration waves are not to be considered in any sense a 
withholding of profits which belong to the public by reason of undue a, 
prices. On the other hand, these accumulations of surplus appear 
to be what they are claimed to be, simply a wise precaution on the 
part of the men managing the corporations to insure that the indem- 
nity they sell shall be worth under all circumstances what it purports _ 
to be. Had the fire insurance companies reporting to the New York _ 
insurance department distributed their surplus down to an amount 
which would have been proper in a less hazardous business, many of 
the companies would have been forced out by the Baltimore con- 
flagration. Farther evidence of the wisdom of this accumulation of 
surplus may be found in a comparison between the number of com- 
panies forced out of business through the Chicago and Boston fires 
and the number forced out through the Baltimore conflagration. 
In the earlier days, the companies operated with a smaller surplus, 
and, as a consequence of insufficient safeguarding, they were unable 
to stand the strain of a great fire. The managers learned a lesson 
from those fires and so were in much better position to weather the oe 


fire of last winter. 7 
As was stated in the beginning of this paper, what the public i 
desire in the matter of fire insurance indemnity is unquestionable 
value. Were it otherwise, business could not be conducted, because | 
the fire insurance policy enters into almost every transaction of any 
importance in this country. As between lower rates and value, there hy : 
is scarcely any business man in the country who would hesitate about 
choosing value. He may think from a cursory examination that he 
is paying too much for his indemnity, but he would rather pay more 
than less if the less lessened the value. The companies are striving ~ fi 
to reduce the expense of transacting the business, but such reduction . 
is difficult to effect and it is not probable that any very large reduc- var ce Ns 
tion can be expected in the immediate future. Capital is entitled - 
to a fair remuneration for its use and the risks to which it is subjected, _ 7 
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and taking the capital which is in the business and which has been 
forced out of the ‘business, through lack of profit, and the farther fact 
that capital is very slow to engage in the fire insurance business at 
present, it cannot be fairly claimed that the profits of the fire insur- 
ance business are unduly large. The business is of wide scope, and 
the man in the border sections of the country has the privilege of 
buying insurance at home just the same as the man in the large 
centers. Taken by and large, with all its shortcomings, with all its 
problems, with all the hazards covered by it, the growth and 
development of the fire insurance business is one of the striking fea- 
tures of American finance, and has contributed more than can be 
enumerated in a paper like this to the general prosperity of the 
country. 
Oviarr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In a recent number of THE ANNALS, the undersigned sought to 
show that ‘‘Underwriting profits such as are insisted upon by the 
insurance companies are in the nature of extortion.” In support of 
this assertion, the condensed Income-and-Outgo account of the Amer- 
ican fire insurance companies reporting to the Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut was, inter alia, cited from this official’s public report. 
The figures quoted were those actually sworn to and presented by the 
companies themselves. Yet they were referred to by an organ 
representing the fire insurance interests, in this wise: ‘‘He (the author) 
has tried toassimilate the Connecticut Fire Report forthe present year, 
but his maldigestion has produced the following astonishing net 
return, which shows a profit so large that even the sellers of certificates 
in gold mine probabilities could not duplicate it: (Here followed a 
reproduction of said Income-and-Outgo account.) 

The astonished apologist whose words have just been quoted goes 
on to say that ‘‘the experience of all companies with assets of 
$1,000,000 or over”’ during ‘‘the year 1898 showed an underwriting 
loss of 14%; 1889, 133%; 1900, 44%; 1901, 44%. The balance for 
1902 was in the companies’ favor, showing an underwriting profit of 
a fraction over 4%.” 

Let us look at the results of the operations of the Joint Stock 
Fire Insurance Companies doing business in this country, and let us 
deal with those very same years when the ‘‘million dollar com- 
panies’’ saw such hard times. Yet first, let us remember the favorite 
trick, exemplified above, of the Fire Physician: it is his habit to play 
upon your relative ingenuousness, and whilst you, in broad general 
terms, talk of fire insurance ‘‘business,”’ he will discuss mere ‘‘under- 
writing.”’ Very carefully does he insist on this casuistic distinction 
between ‘‘underwriting”’ and the other uses of money furnished by 
the assured; for it is in this distinction that he finds your undoing. 
You would not seek long for the retort destructive, if an innkeeper 
talked of his ‘‘losses” in a vein such as this: ‘‘With few exceptions, 
every meal I serve has meant a loss—in fact, I shall have to raise the 
price of meats 25% to every guest. However, the glass of beer 
will continue to be sold at 10 cents.”” You would know that because 
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his till is full of money from meals on which he makes but 10%, he 
can pay cash for kegs of beer on which he makes 300%. Just as 
illogical is it for the fire insurance companies to say: ‘‘with few ex- 
ceptions, every time we do any underwriting we do so ata loss. In 
fact, we must raise rates 25%. However, our loans on first lien 
mortgages will not be dearer.” 

That these words of the underwriters may be viewed in all their 
sophistry, it should be remembered that the premium paid in by the 
assured is used for many purposes other than mere underwriting. 
You, the assured, pay a million dollars to the insurers, and, in return, 
receive promissory notes (called policies) collectible in certain con- 
tingencies. What happens to that million dollars? Does it lie 
dormant and unproductive? Patiently useless, waiting on con- 
tingencies, which make it refundable? Not for a minute! It goes 
immediately into real estate, loans on collateral security, ‘‘brisk 
sales on the advance,’’ commercial paper, call money, usury, and 
other forms of banking—in fact, into the various channels in which 
clean, liquid gold can flow with profit. However, all these channels 
for gold have no direct connection with fire or ‘‘underwriting,” and 
though these secondary uses of this aforesaid million dollars of pre- 
mium-money may produce a hundred thousand dollars per year, 
this usufruct will be masquerading as ‘‘investments,”’ and will be 
invisible in the accounting of your mere premiums. Further, if 
you, the assured, have been unwarrantably overcharged, so that the 
great bulk of your premiums is still intact when all your fires have been 
paid for, the overcharge will not be carried over to the credit of next 
year’s ‘‘underwriting”’ account; no, henceforth and torever, it figures 
entirely in the surplus funds, its employment swells the ‘‘investment”’ 
account and that, too, is unconsidered on the day when the guileless 
policyholder asks whether his premium bills are not much too high. 
Some apologist or other merely tells him of the ‘‘underwriting”’ 
results and asks him to reflect in apologetic humility upon the ‘‘under- 
writing” profit ‘‘of 7% of 1% for the last 10 year period.” For 
the kitchen accounts have ps ae to do with the bar! ; 

To return to those niggardly years beginning with 1898; and x 
let the tpse diait of the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York appear. 

The Fortieth Report shows ‘‘the nature of the receipts” of the 
Joint Stock Fire Insurance Companies “of the United States po 
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_ United States branches of Foreign Fire Insurance Companies of other 
countries authorized to transact business in this State, for the year 
ending December 1, 1898.”" These receipts are tabulated upon pages 
- -XCV toC of this Report. The various amounts of income are correctly 
counted, in accordance with the first rules of elementary arithmetic, 
and the Superintendent of Insurance gives us the resultant ‘‘Total 
“receipts in cash.” Since then he has given us every twelve-month 
_ the corresponding figures for succeeding years. By plain copying 


$139,209,525 
146,644,663 
158,289,098 
175,588,073 
221,165,307 
213,695,274 


$1,054,591,940 


7 In just the same way, the very next tables in each of these re- 
_ ports show the ‘‘Nature of the Disbursements.”” Each of the main 
items is given and then the report, still adhering strictly to elementary 
arithmetic, gives the ‘‘Total Disbursements.” So that, again, by 

_ plain copying the following table is obtained: 


DISBURSEMENTS.” 


$131,558,044 
150,662,824 
155,102,232 
163,907,522 
177,791,164 
182,218,555 


eae for the period $961,240,341 

As will be shown presently, the balances of shipments of money 
between offices here and the home offices in Europe are not included 
in the above disbursements. These balances add about $10,000,000 
more, bringing the total disbursements for the years given up to 
—$971,240,341. If we compare these amounts, we find that the ‘‘Total 
receipts in cash” have been in excess of the ‘‘Total Disbursements” 
for the last six years, 1898-1903, inclusive, by more than $83,000,000. 
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With absolute impartiality, the Superintendent of Insurance 
for the State of New York, has merely reproduced the individual 
sworn reports of the several fire insurance companies themselves, 
each giving under oath ‘‘a just, full and true statement of the affairs 
and condition” of each company on the 31st of December of each 
year. 145 Joint Stock Fire Insurance Companies are represented in 
the aggregate of 1903. 

In order to understand the full value of these results one must 
see what items are comprised in these ‘‘total receipts in cash’’ and 
‘total disbursements.” For purposes of illustration the last year 


(1903) istaken. From page C (Recapitulation) and CVI (Recapitula- 
tion) we gather the following totals under the several heads: 


National, State and local taxes ...........sceeceees 5,474,157 


To this Outgo there should be added the profits of the Foreign 
Insurance companies, represented by the ‘‘balance of remittances to 
and from Home offices” in Europe. This sum was about $3,000,000, 
and corresponded to the dividends of American companies, although 
it became dividends only after reaching London and other home 
cities. Adding this amount to the dividends, we get the ‘‘total dis- 
bursement,’’ $185,218,555, and an excess of income over disburse- 
ments of every kind amounting to $28,476,718 for the calendar year 
1903. By reference to page LX XIII of the same report (New York 
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State 45th Report), it will be seen that the ‘‘paid-up capital” of the 
_American companies together with the ‘‘net assets or U. S. capital” 
_ of the Foreign Companies amounted, in the aggregate, to less than 
$80,000,000. So that, despite the fact that 30% of the total dis- 
_bursements went to ‘‘commissions” and ‘‘officers’ salaries,’ these 
~ companies distributed over 12% dividends on the aggregate capital 
and carried forward an extra 35% on the whole capital invested in 
the business! These last six years, then, four of them ‘‘starvation 
years” produced $83,000,000 of excess income over disbursements— 
104% on the entire cash capital, and that, after deducting yearly 
- over 11% for dividends and fabulous sums for commissions and other 
wild extravagance! 

It is no answer to such accusing facts to be told that many 
- companies lie in their graves: some were smothered that the sur- 
_vivors might claim a bigger share of the monopolized spoils; others, 
conceived in indignation and born in anger, were bludgeoned in their 
frail infancy; more were choked by their excessive greed, eating 
— fruit ; and still more disappeared, bled to death by faithless 
servants. Diamonds, to-day, given the cost of production, are 
aa _extortionately dear, though hundreds of mines succumbed to the 

_ Beits and Cecil Rhodeses. So it is with fire insurance. 
The average business man, if given time and opportunity fur- 
ther to analyze the various items composing the ‘‘total disburse- 
14 ments’’ of the fire insurance companies under review, would be 


and crying waste displayed year after year. He would be amazed 
- to find that conditions which long ago called for a remedy of an im- 
- mediate and radical character have been perpetuated and aggravated 
until to-day they are worse than they ever were. The result is seen 


tury. And the burning shame of it all is, that all the waste, all the 
extravagance, all the greed and folly, all the incendiarism and criminal 
negligence has to be paid by the honest, the vigilant and the diligent, 

_ who do not, and cannot afford to, burn down. 
Will conditions improve as far as the public is concerned? 
- Whilst matters are worse to-day than ever before, there is as yet 
- no indication that the necessary radical and sweeping changes which 
_ alone can bring alleviation, if not a remedy of the evil, will spring from 
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the companies themselves. Who among them should seek a change? 
The stockholders? $10,000,000 dividends last year, plus $28,000,000 


added asa surplus. The management? ‘‘Officers’ salaries,” 
$12,000,000. The brokers? $42,000,000 for ‘‘commissions.’’ The 
hangers-on? $19,000,000 for ‘‘other disbursements.’’ Looking 


from their point of view, does any sane man believe that the guests 
at this Gargantuan feast are going to work for a Lenten fare just to 
benefit the business man? Why, it would be utterly unbusiness- 
like, wildly chimerical, absurdly altruistic for them to do anything 
of the kind. The last thing that the fire insurance companies will 
do will be to write a 1 for every 3 in the disbursement column. Why 
should they grow perturbed about the outgo? The public always 
foots the bills! Is it Baltimore you think of ? Now that all the 
policies have been honored and paid for, the total loss thereunder is 
less than $30,000,000. The stockholders have had to disgorge last 
year’s surplus and may be asked to get along with a beggarly 6% 
dividend for this year, but in the meanwhile they are buying some new 
traps to catch back all the loss; and catch it they will! 

Is there anyone knowing the actual conditions of fire insurance 
and of our cities throughout the country, who can honestly aver that, 
given a sincere desire on the part of the companies they could not 
halve the insurance bills of the country? If they seriously contem- 
plated such a reform, could they not, for instance, rid themselves of 
that vampiric horde that exclaims, ‘‘You must do business in our 
State through us, and us only, and our charge is $42,000,000 per 
year?”’ 

No one, too, who has considered the subject dispassionately 
can doubt that if the heads of the insurance companies chose to 
adopt forceful, intelligent measures, strictly within their legal and 
constitutional rights, they could, by concerted action, within a 
reasonably short time, so far remove the causes of fire and its exten- 
sion as to make the chance of conflagrations exceedingly remote, 
and the yearly fire loss of the country less bya half. For instance, 
if only half of the $42,000,000 which was squandered last year 
(mostly to renew policies, which would have been renewed anyhow) 
had been devoted to improving inspections and to the thorough 
cleaning-up of risks, every cent thereof could have been saved in 
reduced fire loss, immediate and deferred. As it is, the inspection 
of the Joint Fire Insurance offices, in innumerable instances, are of 
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: -a solemnly farcical perfunctoriness only comparable to the inspec- 
tion of trunks passing through certain of His Majesty’s Customs! 


inspections” could be cited from casual personal observation, the 
_ following excerpt from this year’s ‘‘Report of the Insurance Com- 
; _ missioner of Connecticut” (39th Report, page XXIX) is official. 
With reference to bad conditions discoverable, one reads: ‘‘For 
example, in inspections made last year of 83 buildings, all contiguous 
a in one of the largest cities, 17, or about 20%, were found to be in 
_ such dangerous condition that it was necessary to serve notices on 
_ the occupants that same must be remedied at once.” Again, the 
Report of the Fire Insurance Patrol of the City of Philadelphia, 
_ for the year 1903, says (page XI): ‘‘During the year, the Patrol 
added to its work an Inspection system to cover the congested dis- 
tricts; work was commenced November 10; * * * many defects were 
found; * * * Asa matter of interest to our members some of these 
defects are mentioned: 
e . ‘‘Gas stoves, showing fire under same, 152; gas leaks, 16; gas 
rackets, swinging, showing fire marks, 56; gas jets, not properly 
guarded, 78; gas jets, close to stock, 85; gas bags for gas engines, 
defective, 2; Bunsen burners, showing scorched woodwork, 6; saw- 
dust under lighted gas stoves, 2; and numerous other defects arising 
from improper use of gas. Broken windows, 590; steam pipes, 
defective, 75; steam pipes contact with stock, 72; rubbish on steam 
pipes, 63; there were also numerous defective flues, bad arrangement 
of steam pipes, electric lights, open grates, stoves, heaters, etc., etc. ; 
also many cases of - ashes in wooden boxes, rubbish, and general 
de ‘bad policing of risks.’ 

Immediately preceding the paragraph just cited are these words: 
“During the last five years the results in this district (Congested Dis- 
trict) show that 42% of the loss of the whole city occurred there, 
* * * while but 25% of the premiums came from there * * * These 
figures, of course, show a heavy loss for the period.” 

Here is a small district of Philadelphia that for at least five 
years shows ‘‘a heavy loss,” ‘‘42% of the loss of the whole city,” and 
yet, ‘‘work was commenced on November 10” (1903) and, in a few 
days hundreds of dangerous fire-inviting conditions are discovered 
right in the heart of the conflagration district! 

When these things happen under the very noses of the fire officers, 
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it is easy to understand why conditions of the gravest danger are to 
be found at remoter distances, to the constant peril of the community 
and for the perpetuation of inordinate fire bills. 

The fire insurance officers could insist on profits due to fire 
prevention, but, in the main, they choose to make money by per- 
mitting big losses and raising rates afterwards. As is their inspection 
of cities, so is their inspection of men. Do they shun a man who, 
heedless of his own danger and scornful of the perils to his neighbors, 
refuses to adopt the most elementary rules of safety? Do they com- 
pel him to protect his premises and its contents? Seldom; and then, 
in a half-hearted fashion! As a rule, conditions which invite fire 


and render its spread almost certain cost sometimes less sometimes 


no more, sometimes but a little more than conditions which render 


_ the spread of fire almost impossible. 


Every underwriter knows that science long ago gave us auto- 


matic devices, unfailing in action, whereby a flood of water auto- 


matically plays upon a fire breaking out anywhere in a building, 


effectually preventing its spread and often extinguishing the flames. 
These devices are so cheap that equipment companies will install 


them free of extra cost to the insured. Were the owners of warehouses 
and stocks in Baltimore, where values under single roofs ran into a 
million dollars without being thus protected, refused insurance 
because of obvious negligence so inexcusable as to be criminal in 
its shortsightedness? Not at all. Was this wholesale district, 


_ peppered with dozens of instances of such foolhardy recklessness, 
_ placed under a ban, compelled by utter inability to procure insurance, 


to install automatic fire extinguishing appliances? Not at all. 


_No more than they are in dozens of cities that can be named. Due 


notice, followed in the event of general apathy by one emphatic 
*‘No insurance to offer” all along the line, could have compelled 
Baltimore, inside of a year, to make itself immune against sweeping 


-_ conflagrations. The refusal to accept the local premiums for a year 


would have saved the companies and the public $30,000,000 in indem- 
nity, and would have meant as a reward for a year’s abstinence, a 
profitable business for years after the ban had been removed. 

It will be urged that such joint action could only be reached as 
the result of conspiracy, punishable at law. By what process, for- 
sooth, do a hundred fire offices in a city so stifle competition that 


their uniform charge for insuring certain merchandise ying in a 
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ce "particular building is, say, $1.7639 per $100—the price not varying 

half a cent, though you rap at the doors of the hundred underwriters? 
_ By conspiracy, of course. And conspiracy for obvious public 
_ benefit could not be more reprehensible than for covert public pil- 
lage. But the more dangerous the conditions, the higher the pre- 
er - mium; the higher the premium, the greater the commission, and the 
greater the scramble among the agents to induce their home offices 
to issue dangerous policies. Apart from adequate inspections, 
_ moral and physical, and the conflagration cure, is there anyone com- 
_ petent to speak who believes that the losses due to isolated fires 
could not be materially reduced by heroic remedies applied after a 
oa fire for the purpose of preventing recurrences. For instance, fires 


e" _ happen every year, in 500 school houses, 600 churches, and 1400 
__ hotels, and yet the conditions which produce these fires are being 
__ perpetuated. Why? In the greatest measure, because the fire 
_ insurance companies contemplate such visitations with imperturbable 
~ equanimity ! The losses come out of the pockets of those who do not 
burn down. All that the brokers’ principals do is to see that enough 
_ people with property relatively immune against fire pay into the pool 
a enough money to refund the losses of those sure money-losers who 
bribe heavily for admission to the same pool. 

Yet, after all is said and done regarding the administration, it 
is the system of insurance that, in the main, is defective. Born 
long ago under conditions to which it was then far better adapted, 

| it has withstood the commercial revolution, the industrial upheavals, 


and, as a whole, has stood unchanged, stubborn and unbending, 

while the whole business world about it was being transformed. 

4 Unless the ferment within is already at work producing changes not 

| w yet visible outwardly, it looks as if the revolution in insurance 

methods will have to be wrought through external agencies. Present 

conditions cannot continue long after the business man realizes that 

F. the figures in his insurance bills cover mostly disbursements for crim- 


inal negligence and apathy, greed, incendiarism and a thousand pre- 
. ventable causes of fire and conflagration, and while the genuinely 
unavoidable cost of fire could be covered for a tithe of what he now 
pays. The whole business community is wretchedly served and 
badly abused in its confidence; it should work out its own salvation 
and not wait to have it worked out by others. There is further- 
more a large section of this same community that should seek special 
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relief because it can get special relief from this evergrowing burden 
and abuse: it is that section which, besides being sound and upright, 
financially and morally, has its property in such a condition that the 
probability of fire is much below the average—the class of insurers 
who do not burn down and who, under existing conditions, pay for 
the losses of those who can afford to burn down, who do burn down— 
in fact, pay the whole insurance bill of $200,000,000 a year. It is 
that class of hotels, of newspaper plants, of furniture houses, of 
breweries, of clothing makers, of hardware dealers, with the excellent 
record who to-day are charged a ‘‘basic rate” by grouping them 
with those who have the bad record and will continue to have fire. 

What is to prevent the elect in these industries and a dozen more 
from forming mutual fire insurance companies, membership in which 
would be confined solely to persons engaged in the same industry, 
known to each other as prosperous and of good character, with prem- 
ises of a high standard viewed from the point of fire prevention, and 
scattered widely throughout the United States? Such associations 
would begin, preferably, by assuming but a portion of the risk of the 
members, the remaining portion being insured through the old com- 
panies. As the funds of such associations grew, the amount of the pol- 
icies of the several risks could be gradually increased until in time 
all the indemnity needed would be furnished. Space is lacking here 
to show in detail how such a plan can be made most effective, to in- 
dicate what difficulties will have to be surmounted, what safeguards 
adopted, what antagonisms overcome. Yet certain principles are 
fundamental to deserved success: the excellence of the mutual plan 
must not be permitted to serve as a shield for the selfish efforts of 
unscrupulous promoters and managers. Every plan, also, should 
fix a limit upon expenses of management compatible with efficient 
administration: 20% of the premium income should be ample for 
this purpose. Another principle which must be closely watched 
involves the indispensable scattering of risks, so that no two might 
succumb to one and the same fire. To carry risks crowded into one 
district or city is to invite disaster by a sweeping conflagration. 
The chain of houses so formed should have one common industry 
as a bond of union. The failure to observe these elementary safe- 
guards has been the cause of the collapse of many a mutual company. 

Given intelligent management and loyal co-operation among the 
members, there is scarcely an industry in this country which cannot 
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n form such associations for mutual benefit and thereby reduce its 
é, present cost of its insurance 50 to 70%. 
e To many it will be a surprise that such associations have been 
‘Ss in existence on an extensive scale in this country for over fifty years 
ir and have demonstrated that there is nothing visionary or imprac- 
ticable about the plan of Mutual Insurance against fire loss. In 
s the year 1835, Zachariah Allen of Providence, R. I., organized the 
f Providence Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. In 
t 1848, the Rhode Island Mutual Fire Insurance Company was estab- 
1 lished. These companies were associations of manufacturers en- 


gaged mostly in the textile industries. To-day there are over thirty 
of such companies with headquarters in New England and Philadel- 
| phia. True to their original intent, their membership is still con- 
fined to mills and factories; some of these companies specially ex- 
clude certain classes of property whilst others admit them. In view 
| of their membership they are popularly known as the ‘‘Factory 
Mutuals.” These companies are banded into one association for all 
purposes of common utility and for the greater economy of manage- 
ment. Insofar as manufacturing properties are concerned, they 
have been instrumental in revolutionizing insurance, and they have 
developed the science of fire prevention to a degree of perfection 
which, to the lay-mind, must be amazing. Although they will 
insure nothing but mills and factories, although the consequent 
inherent hazard of fire is admittedly greater than the general hazard 
of the community at large, nevertheless they have succeeded in 
furnishing their members with the soundest, yet cheapest, fire insur- 
ance. They have done it by enlisting self-interest in the prevention 
of fires. They have striven to anticipate fire rather than to cure it. 


There can be no more eloquent tribute to the results thus obtained 
by the Factory Mutuals than to say that the cost of their insurance is 
but one-eighth of the average cost of insurance in this country last 


year. 
! Individual company results still more brilliant than these could 
be cited, but it is a fairer illustration of the system to indicate the 
general results obtained. The joint business of these companies 
for the last year obtainable is indicated below. Space is lacking for 
more than this summary, as the whole subject is too big to be dealt 
with, save specially. It should be remembered, however, that the 
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premium on the issuance of policies, to debit this amount with its 
proportion of expenses and losses, and then to refund to policy 
holders as ‘‘dividends” such portions of the full-earned premiums 
as the respective Boards of Directors deem advisable to return. 


1902. 
Amount of insurance $1,253,358,000 
9,688,956 
_ Average gross cost of a policy for $100 (before dividends)........ 77he. 
Dividends on premiums of terminated policies................. 7,343,261 
Average rate of dividend of all compamnies.................+05+ 81.45 % 
Average net cost of a policy for $100 (after dividends).*........ ; 14.35c. 


These figures show that the average net cost of insuring the mills 
and factories on the mutual plan was 14.35 cents per $100 in 1902. 
By contrast, the average cost of insuring the general hazards of the 
- country under the system pursued by the Joint Stock Insurance Com- 
panies was over 115 cents per $100 in 1902 and over 118 cents per 
$100 in 1903. 

The full significance of the startling disparity between these 
results need not be indicated here. In the foregoing pages the reason 
for such disparity has been partly shown. ‘The lesson to be derived 
from such comparative results should not go without practical applica- 

~ tion by the best representatives of the mercantile community: if it 
is possible and highly profitable for hosiery, shoddy, rubber, paper, 
- shirt, felt, carpet, hardware, silk, cotton and other kinds of mills and 
factories to insure on the mutual plan for 14 cents per $100 per 
year, why should this example not be followed by the most enlight- 
ened and most intelligent members of the defrauded and plundered 
mercantile community? If the mills and factories, by the introduc- 
tion of common sense into fire insurance, can economize some fifteen 
million dollars a year, why should these methods not be copied 
wherever they are susceptible of application? ard 
WALTER C. BETTS. _ 


Philadelphia. 
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Organization for mutual assistance is of great antiquity and wide 
distribution. Societies of this kind have not always been as sharply 
differentiated as they are to-day. In common with other institu- 
tions they have emerged from a comparatively indefinite similarity 
to a comparatively definite heterogeneity, and have doubtless yet to 
undergo further development. 

The first systematic effort at mutual co-operation along altru- 
istic lines was in the formation of the great trade guilds of the Middle 
Ages. As the guilds degenerated and gradually outlived their useful- 
ness, the need of substitute organizations became apparent. To 
_ the recognition of this need we may trace the rise of the Friendly 
Societies of Great Britain. Of these, it will suffice to consider a 
typical specimen, for which purpose I have selected the largest and 
strongest, the Manchester Unity, 1.0.0.F. 

. This great body, with a present membership of over a million, 

is composed of and governed by the laboring classes. Local lodges 
exist in all parts of the country and manage their own affairs in a 
thoroughly democratic manner. They are as independent as the 
_ New England town, being, like the latter, subordinate to a central 
body of strictly limited authority, to which they send representatives. 
_ In the local lodge itself one member is as good as another and dis- 
cussion is perfectly free. The officers of the central governing body 
are elected annually, with the exception of the Secretary, whose 
tenure is permanent. 

The founders of the Unity failed to appreciate the nature or 
_ magnitude of the financial problems involved in their undertaking. 
Although the plan of the society contemplated the payment of 
_ definite sickness and funeral benefits, no attempt was made to cal- 
culate adequate rates of contribution. Aside from the fact that such 
a calculation would have been impracticable for lack of a sufficient 
volume of reliable data, its importance was not recognized. 

There existed in Great Britain the same feeling that we find 
so prevalent in our own country: namely, that ‘‘Fraternity” could be 
depended upon to overcome all the evil results of vicious business 
habits. That Fraternity is capable of accomplishing much can be 
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doubted by no careful observer; but the tendency to regard it as a 
panacea is sure, soon or late, to lead to disaster. This the Unity 
learned in time by the teachings of bitter experience. 

Organized in the year 1812, the Unity grew and flourished for 
several years, because its rates sufficed while the members were all 
young and mostly in good health. In fact, many of the lodges 
became burdened with accumulated funds, of which they proceeded 
to relieve themselves by exploiting the social virtues. They little 
realized that these very accumulations formed their only safeguard 
for the future when, on account of the increasing age and infirmity 
of their members, the claims should become too heavy to be easily 
satisfied from the proceeds of current collections. 

After some thirty years of this loose, improvident operation, it 
became abundantly manifest to some of the more thoughtful members 
that the Unity had traveled far on the broad and pleasant road that 
leads to destruction. Then began an agitation which threatened the 
very existence of the society through the secession of individuals 
and entire lodges, but which resulted in a thorough investigation 
of its past experience and the formulation of adequate rate tables 
for future use. With the adoption of these tables in 1854, the Unity 
opened a new chapter in its history which thenceforth has been an 
uninterrupted record of growth and prosperity. One more reform 
needed to be, and was, instituted in the decade ending in 1870, by 
which year quinquennial valuations had become compulsory. 

The record of the Unity demonstrates that it is quite within the 
capacity of the laboring classes to conduct a great business on dem- 
ocratic principles. It is an object lesson which justifies a most 
optimistic attitude toward future industrial conditions. As such, 
it has attracted the favorable attention of the actuaries, economists 
and legislators of Great Britain, all of whom seem to have recognized 

_the fact that they were confronted with a phenomenon of most 
hopeful import. It is regrettable that a similar movement in this 
country has received far less sympathetic treatment from experts 
and officials. Some reasons for this difference of attitude will be 


given later. 

Before leaving the subject of Friendly Societies, of which the 
Manchester Unity was selected as a type, some mention should be 
made of the exhaustive investigation of their plans and circumstances 
which was conducted between the years 1870 and 1875 by a royal 
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commission. The report of this commission is in every respect a 
model document, and the recommendations therein contained were 
not only eminently practical, but were admirably calculated to assure 
safety and permanence to institutions which had accomplished a vast 
amount of good and had sinned chiefly for want of light. In 1875 
the recommendations of the commission were incorporated in an act 
of parliament which places the stamp of government approval on 
such societies as take advantage of its provisions and comply with 
its requirements. 

In the United States, prior to 1868, there were no organizations 
closely resembling the British Friendly Societies. It is true that 
secret societies, such as the Freemasons and Odd Fellows, and trade 

unions were accustomed to assist distressed members, but such work 

was more or less incidental and not the main object of their existence. 

Furthermore, the help so extended partook of the nature of charity; 

that is, it was dictated by sympathy or fraternity instead of by con- 
tract. 

In 1868, however, John J. Upchurch, a Pennsylvania working- 
man, founded the Ancient Order of United Workmen, in the plan of 

_ which mutual insurance was dominant, although the features charac- 
teristic of secret societies in general were by no means ignored. In 
various centers in the State were organized local, self-governing 
lodges which were entitled to send delegates to the grand lodge at 

_ Meadville, the central legislative body, the elected officers of which 
managed the financial affairs of the society and compelled obedience 
_ to the by-laws on the part of the local bodies. In fact, the grand 

_ lodge, although a representative assembly, was the real source of 
authority, the self-government of the local lodge being based on 
sufferance rather than on right. 

As the society spread into adjacent States and additional grand 
_ lodges resulted, the supreme lodge was organized at Meadville in 

1871, for the purpose of harmonizing the work. Its function is 
advisory, rather than authoritative, the grand lodges having declined 
to surrender their independence and having reserved the right to 
repudiate their allegiance to the supreme body. 

The rapid growth of the Workmen, indicating that it met a 
popular want, of course inspired imitation, and to-day there are in 
the entire country upwards of two hundred fraternal beneficiary 

societies. They all have representative government, the lodge 
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system and ritualistic ceremonies; in fact, these features are required 
by the statutes of most of the States. In respect of benefits offered 
and rates charged, they exhibit all the picturesque variety of which 
the untrammeled human fancy is capable. That there need be any 
particular relation between the respective values of the benefits 
promised and of the contributions charged never seemed to occur 
to the founders of these societies. In fact, all suggestions of that 
nature were brushed aside as smacking of theory and, therefore, 
unworthy of consideration by practical men who had competition 
to meet and could guess just as clearly as their rivals. 

In the seventies, a great impetus was given to the formation of 
fraternal beneficiary societies by the failures of old-line life companies 
and the startling disclosures as to the methods followed by some of the 
most prominent among them. A description of these methods will 
be unnecessary. They are fully set out in the reports of the Insurance 
Departments of Massachusetts and New York, published in the 
decade 1865-1875. Extravagance and mismanagement ran riot; | - 
self-interest dominated official conduct and utter recklessness charac- 
terized the investment of funds. There was a repetition in this 
country of the methods adopted in England which disgraced and 
demoralized the British Life Insurance business. In Martin Chuzzle- 
wit they have been depicted for all time by the master hand of 
Charles Dickens. Suffice it to say that the exposures, principally 
by the New York and Massachusetts Insurance Departments, so 
seriously affected public confidence in the life companies in America 
that the business of the latter remained subnormal for years there- 
after. In fact, it did not regain its former proportions until after 
the passage of stringent inspection laws by several of the State legis- 
latures. 

The full tontine policy, now prohibited, but once common, by 
which the lapsing member forfeited all surplus payments made to the 
company over insurance cost and expense of management, was pro- 
ductive of great dissatisfaction amongst those who had been com- 
pelled by adverse circumstances to discontinue policies which had 
often been kept in force for years, and to the credit of which there 
were substantial reserve accumulations, to say nothing of deferred 
dividends. To these disgruntled victims of old-line methods, the siren 
voice of the fraternal beneficiary society was sweet indeed. Within 
the sacred precincts of the lodge room they could denounce to a 
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sympathetic audience the ‘‘outrageous treatment” to which they ~ 


had been subjected by a ‘‘soulless corporation” and could resolve 
to demonstrate to the world the possibility of combining the business 

of mutual insurance with the practical exemplification of the golden 
rule. ‘The idea was a noble one, albeit somewhat too elevated for 
present-day human nature and insufficiently enlightened by a knowl- 
edge of the cost of insurance, 

To fraternalists the mathematical reserve on life policies has 
always been a more or less unholy mystery. Having, in the old ton- 
tine days, seen this aceumulation confiscated in the case of lapsing 
members, it was a natural inference that a similar course was followed 
in respect of the dead. Obviously these millions of reserve bore a _ 
sinister aspect and represented an unnecessary burden on the help- 
less policy holder. Thus originated the popular battle cry of ‘‘Keep 
your reserve in your pocket.” on 

For many years the societies remained true to their principles 
and seduously avoided accumulation and only with the utmost reluc- - 
tance did they begin to abandon the practice under the irresistible | 
pressure of experience. 

In the oldest societies, such as the Workmen, business principles 
were at first completely subordinated to the demands of fraternity. _ 
No discrimination was allowed because of age, occupation, residence 
or physical condition—all members were on a perfect equality. 
That such methods did not wreck the society before it was fairly 
launched is conclusive proof that the fraternal tie is more than an — 
empty sentiment. 

Slowly, but none the less surely, the faulty system of the Work- 
men has been mended until now the supreme lodge urges with all 
the force at its command the adoption of a plan prepared under 
the guidance of a competent actuary. In other words, here, as in 
Great Britain, the common people have demonstrated their capacity _ 
to manage large enterprises on democratic lines. To one who has © 
the welfare of humanity at heart, few signs could be more encourag- 
ing. 

Few societies have imitated the Workmen’s original example 
of a uniform rate of assessment at all ages. We find the vast major- 
ity adopting the system of rates graded to admission ages and remain- 
ing level thereafter. Within a few years, a society so operated 
would find itself composed of groups, corresponding to entrance ages, 
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each containing members of various ages paying the same rate. 
In short, a compound Workmen plan had been substituted for the 
original simple device, with little or no practical advantage. 

Of one society, the National Union, special mention should be 
made, because of the fact that it started on the step-rate principle, 
the rates being graded by ages and each member being required to 
pay the rate corresponding to his attained age. This plan was defec- 
tive because of the fact that the rate schedule stopped abruptly at 
age 65, no adequate provision having been made for members who 
should pass that point. It is particularly gratifying to be able to 
say that this weakness has now been overcome through the efforts 
and upon the initiative of the members themselves. 

In course of time, the older societies began to experience dif- 
ficulties. In spite of their most strenuous efforts, they found them- 
selves compelled to levy assessments more and more frequently, 
with the result that they were unable to compete on equal terms 

- with their younger rivals. The latter, having learned something 

_ from the experience of their predecessors, endeavored to prevent their 
own future decay by every fantastic device that the wit of man could 
conceive. Some of these were actually patented, which fact would 
indicate that their inventors at least believed them to be effective. 
A study of these various schemes to secure the advantages of a 
mathematical reserve, without accumulating it, will convince any 
unprejudiced mind that the ingenuity of ignorance is still in active 
operation. Fortunately, the older societies do not find these vagaries 
attractive, but manifest a tendency to readjust along scientific lines, 
with the assistance of expert advice. 

An important distinction between the British friendly and the 
American fraternal beneficiary societies should not be forgotten. 
The main purpose of the former was and is the payment of sickness 
and funeral benefits, and, although some of them offer ordinary 
life insurance, the maximum risk assumed on any one life is 200 
pounds. The American societies are essentially mutual life insurance 
organizations, although some of them pay limited sickness and 
accident benefits. The most popular certificates have a face value 
of $1000 or $2000, but not infrequently they are written for $5000. 
The foregoing distinction may help to explain why in the one country 
the attitude of the actuaries is tolerant or sympathetic, while in the 
other it is hostile. Practically all of these gentlemen are or have 
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been, connected with old-line companies, and have thus become 
somewhat biased, perhaps unconsciously. 

The British societies occupy a field of their own, their competition 
with the business corporations being hardly perceptible. The 
_ American societies, on the other hand, are active and most successful 
; competitors of life companies. Furthermore, the founders of the 
_ fraternal societies provoked the experts by sneering at them and 

ignoring their sometimes disinterested advice. At first glance the 

situation would seem to be unfortunate, but the indications are that 

_ it may result in the development of a new generation of actuaries, 
unfettered by traditions. 

The fraternal beneficiary system is now in its thirty-sixth year 
a and its amazing vigor is a source of perennial grief and astonishment 
- to its old-line enemies who regarded it at first with the kind of intol- 
_ erant contempt that Alexieff used to display toward the Japanese. 
i It seems impossible for men to learn that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in their philosophy. The 
Ancient Order of United Workmen which, by all the rules of ortho- 

+ doxy, ought to have perished years ago, had, at the end of the year 
7 1903, a membership of 435,015, carrying insurance to the amount 
— of $745,928,000. Only one society exceeds it in size. 

It is evident that we are here confronted with a phenomenon 
‘that defies mathematical analysis. The plans of the fraternal 
beneficiary societies may be simultaneously abhorrent to mathematics 
_and acceptable to human nature. 

The policy holders of an old-line company, even though it be 
the mutual variety, are practically impotent to affect its management, 
being without organization or knowledge of one another’s ideas. As 
few of them can attend the annual meetings, they usually designate 
as proxies men of whom they never before heard, and of whose 
opinions they are blissfully ignorant. They feel and are as helpless 
as the depositors in a bank who place their trust in the honesty and 
sagacity of the officers and hope for the best. This is business, pure 
and simple, and to it business principles apply in all strictness. 

The members of a fraternal beneficiary society are organized 
in numerous local lodges which hold meetings at least once a month 
and sometimes every week. Here the members become acquainted 
_ and here they discuss every detail of their co-operative enterprises. 
As the time anes me the regular annual or periodical meeting 
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of the supreme body, they elect thereto trusted representatives, 
whom they may instruct if they so desire. There develops in these 
members a very active feeling of proprietorship in their society 
and of loyalty to its interests. It is, so to speak, their child, and they 
will endure no inconsiderable sacrifices to conserve its existence. To 
such a condition, business rules and principles are inadequate, as 
they ignore the most vital feature of the phenomenon. 

That the foregoing is the true explanation of the failure of facts 
to verify actuarial predictions is indicated by another striking cir- 
cumstance. About the time that the fraternal beneficiary move- 
ment originated there were organized on the same faulty plans, but 
with government similar to that of the old-line companies, a num- 
ber of So-called assessment associations. Although their officers 
were, as a rule, more keenly sensitive than those of the fraternals 
to approaching dangers, yet, with a single exception, due to peculiar 
conditions, every one of these associations has disappeared or has 
been transformed into a legal reserve or stipulated premium com- 
pany. As Carlyle would have said, ‘‘This is significant of much.” 

As a direct result of the lodge system, the societies minimize 
the expense of field work. The members become voluntary solicitors, 
without pay. They love and take pride in their organizations, and 
believe that they render a genuine service to their friends by per- 
suading them to join. A comparison of the respective costs of 
management of the business companies and the fraternals is highly 
enlightening. Thus, for the former, it is annually between eight 
and nine dollars for each $1000 of insurance in force; while, for the 
latter, it is less than one dollar. 

If it be argued that lodge dues have been ignored in the com- 
parison, the answer is that their main object is to pay for fraternal 
features for which there is no counterpart in an old-line company. 
Nor are these features imaginary. We find them sufficiently power- 
ful to hold together vast societies like the Masons and Odd Fellows, 
which do not pretend to conduct an insurance business. Millions 
have been paid by the local lodges for the relief of members who 
were sick, injured or out of employment. Other millions have been 
expended in social entertainment, which is a feature not to be over- 
looked when estimating what has been accomplished by these bodies. 
I have noted, in many publications, slurs cast at this latter kind of 
expenditure. Those who belittle the social feature evince ignorance 
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of one of the strongest points in favor of mutual insurance under the 
jodge system. Life insurance, per se, is taken and carried for the 
protection of dependents. No benefit is realized until the death of 
the insured, and, consequently, he who carries and pays for the 
- jnsurance has no other satisfaction from it than that derived from 
J - the consciousness that he has provided for loved ones in the event of 
his death. Of itself, such a performance indicates a high and noble 
purpose. Man owes a duty to himself, and when this can be com- 
bined with that owed to his family, much has been accomplished 
: toward the consummation of a perfect system of social organiza- 
_ The lodge meetings not only provide the ordinary pleasures 
; ‘ of social intercourse, but under the influence of the teachings of the 
ritual, they are an inspiration to higher ideals, and beget the altru- 
ism that turns the mind outward and makes men wish to live for 
others beside their own immediate families. This sociai feature of 
; the fraternities has saved thousands from drunkenness and other 
forms of dissipation into which they otherwise would have plunged 
in their blind quest of pleasure. Many of these societies accept mem- 
bers of both sexes, and most of them absolutely bar alcoholic liquors 
_ from their lodge rooms. 

The combination of life insurance operation along with fraternal 
and social relations is one that appeals to reason and sentiment and 
a tends to popularize co-operative effort for mutual protection. The 

life companies have recognized this fact and have undertaken to 
¢ “ minimize its effect by representing that they sold policies under which 
5 the insured did not ‘‘have to die to win.” 
é The not unnatural desire of the policy holder to derive some per- 
- sonal benefit has been met by the business companies in the form of in- 
vestment or endowment insurance, as well as by the promise of divi- 
_ dends, the latter being simply such portion of his excess payment as 
the company sees fit to return. Of endowment insurance it may be said 
- that it is an excellent refuge for the man who cannot trust himself 
to make provision for his old age. The exceedingly wasteful charac- 
ter of this form of investment has been by no one more scathingly 
exposed than by President Greene, of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
__ Insurance Company, a man who believes that the union of insurance 
and investment is unsanctioned by nature. 


In order to add to the attractiveness of dividend estimates and, 
at the same time, to provide a huge fund to be used at discretion, 
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the business companies devised the semi-tontine or accumulation 
policy, by which those who live to the end of the accumulation period 
are to get magnificent returns, according to the estimates. Unfor- 
tunately, actual results have always fallen far short of the estimates, 
because, with so much money at their disposal, the companies could 
not resist the temptation to indulge in extravagance. It is always 
pleasant to spend the money of others, if one does not have to account 
for it. 

An important difference between the old-line and fraternal 
systems is in respect of elasticity. The life company is rigid, the con- 
tract being definite as to both benefits and contributions. For the 
sake of safety, the company is, consequently, obliged to overcharge. 
Some of this excess doubtless returns to the policy holders in the 
shape of dividends, but as these are seldom guaranteed, the opportunity 
for extravagance is obvious. Whether or not it is utilized may be 
inferred from the fact that the companies make little or no effort to 
sell non-participating policies, the premiums on which are only 
moderately loaded for expenses. Some do not sell them at all. One 
prominent stock company, which used to confine itself to the non- 
participating form of policy has recently abandoned the practice. 
Another large company, with a most enviable reputation for con- 
servative and economical management, has of this kind of premium- 
paying insurance in force only about $4,000,000 out of more than 
three hundred millions. 

In the fraternals the amount that a member will be required to 
pay from year to year is seldom entirely definite. His assessment 
rate may be established in the by-laws, but almost invariably these 
are subject to amendment by the supreme legislative body. In most 
of the societies the number of assessments that may be levied in a year 
is limited only by the needs of the organization. Furthermore, it 
is not unusual to find a provision whereby no claim can exceed the 
proceeds of one assessment on the entire membership. As the pro- 
vision for expense of management is generally quite definite, there 
results not only the ability to collect each year the exact cost of pro- 
tection, but a most effectual discouragement of extravagance. The 
members have never shown a disposition to endorse the doctrine that 
the services of some men are worth from fifty to a hundred times as 
much as those of the average citizen, and, as a consequence, salaries 
above $5000 are rare. Strange as it may seem to those conversant 
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with old-iine conditions, capable officers are secured without dif- | 
ficulty, in spite of the uncertain tenure of their position. The wisest _ 
selections may not always be made, but, on the other hand, the unfit 
do not survive. 

Democratic government naturally involves politics, and from 
the latter it must be confessed that the fraternals are not exempt. 
That this circumstance is to their detriment is by no means certain. 
Political aspirations are distinctly honorable when not tainted with — 
graft. From suspicion of graft, the administration of the societies 
has been singularly free. Although large sums of money have been 
handled, the losses that have occurred have been due almost exclusively — 
to faulty judgment. Even such losses have been inconsiderable. 
In fact, in respect of both honesty and economy of management, the . 
fraternals can well stand the test of comparison with old-line com- 
panies. 

Although enough has been said to indicate that the fraternal 
beneficiary system is in harmony with existing conditions in the 
United States, it will be useful to investigate its prospect of per- 
manence. In the first place, let it be premised that the failure of 
individual societies proves nothing against the principle upon which 
they were founded if other adequate causes are known to exist. The 
whole movement is still in the experimental stage, for which reason — 
alone uninterrupted success would be little short of miraculous. 
Representative government has not in every instance proved equal 
to the tasks imposed upon it, but it has shown an ability to profit 
by experience. With few exceptions, the recent history of the 
societies under consideration has been most encouraging. There is 
every indication that the great majority of them will, through their 
own efforts and without compulsion, so reform their faulty plans as 
to assure their financial stability. 

Unfortunately, the paternalistic tendency, which is becoming 
more and more apparent in both State and Federal governments, © 
has so affected the various commissioners of insurance that they 
are not content to let well enough alone, but must break the shell 
to let the chicken out. Verily, a little knowledge is indeed a danger- 
ous thing when the possessor thereof is a public official. At their 
1903 convention, held in Baltimore, Md., the commissioners agreed 
upon measures which, if carried into effect, would almost certainly 
destroy the fraternal beneficiary system. It is difficult to avoid 
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= the conclusion that they were influenced by either hostility or ignor- 
ance. In this connection, how unfavorably do they compare with 
the sympathetic, painstaking members of the royal commission that 
investigated the British friendly societies. 

On this subject I speak feelingly, because I believe that the 
-fraternals are beginning to solve one of the most important of indus- 
trial problems and that their defeat through ill-advised legislation 
would be little short of a public calamity. They should be required 
to exhibit their financial condition in a more scientific manner than 
has been customary, so that the accusation of deception may be 


prived of its plausibility, but we should hesitate to take from them 


the right to establish such rate schedules as they wish. The members 
are neither children nor imbeciles, and do not need the fatherly care 
of insurance commissioners or State legislators. They enjoy the 
advantages of representative government and have demonstrated 
their ability to modify their plans when the latter have proven 
unsatisfactory. They are attempting to provide cheap protection 
for their families and they are accomplishing their design, not per- 
fectly it is true, but with really amazing success. A single one of 
these societies has since its organization paid in death claims not 
less than $135,000,000. This enormous sum of money has gone to 
the widows and orphans of men who would have carried far less 
insurance or none at all had it not been for the existence of the 
4 fraternals. 

In the face of this fact there are not wanting critics with the 
effrontery to assert that the societies are vicious institutions, because, 
forsooth, they may fail some day or they may become too expensive 
for old men who no longer have any excuse for being insured. Sup- 

¥ pose they do fail, as in the case of the American Legion of Honor. 
The downfall of that society has hurt a mere handful as compared 
3 7 to the numbers that have been benefited by its existence. As 
 frate rnals have usually been operated, their failure does not involve 
a the loss of large accumulation, for these they do not possess. It 
does involve, however, a very serious hardship to those members 
who can no longer gain admission to other societies because of age 

or infirmity. 
Popular government has been sufficiently tested to justify my 
belief that the fraternal orders will not fail, in the long run, if let 
alone. They can be killed, doubtless, and against this danger the 
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only safeguard is eternal vigilance. Their success, as I have already 
intimated, means much to the cause of humanity. 

No thoughtful observer can regard our present industrial régime 
as final. With its remittent warfare between capital and labor, it 
is obviously a temporary condition. By what is it to be succeeded? 
Shall it be the deadly stagnation of socialism, or shall opportunity be 
left for the development of individualism which has played so prom- 
inent a part in the history of the human race? Perhaps, if the great 
business of life insurance can be successfully conducted on democratic — 
lines, the outlines of the answer may become discernible. Possibly 
capitalists, as a distinct class, may become as unnecessary as an 
hereditary aristocracy. 

One may be permitted to indulge the dream that some day 
capitalist and labor may be combined in the same person, and that 
great industries may be competently managed by officers elected by 
the whole body of the workers. There is nothing incredible in the 
supposition, which is, on the contrary, in line with the course of 
human evolution. Such a condition would allow free play to indiv- 
idual ambition, while abolishing strikes and the existing abnormal 
contrasts of wealth and social position. 

Since reforms are inaugurated by movement of the masses, 
and since five millions of the wage-earners and breadwinners in the 
United States and ten millions in Great Britain are taking lessons 
in economical science from the best of all teachers, Experience, is 
it beyond reason to anticipate development of the mutual and co- 
operative principle underlying fraternal society management in the 
business relations between producers and consumers, the great ma- 
jority of whom are the wage-earners and breadwinners of the 
country. 

To be more definite, let me call attention to the fact that the 
insurers and the insured are the same persons in a fraternal Bene- 
ficiary society. The officials and managers are strictly and truly 
the agents of the members from whom the contributions are col- 
lected and to the beneficiaries of whom they are distributed. No 
capitalist stands between the contributing members and the de- 
pendents of deceased members. Only a central office, with com-_ 
petent agents in charge, is needed for the collection of altien. 
from the many and the distribution of the same in the payment of 
promised benefits. Why is it not possible to extent this en 
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of mutual cooperation and entirely eliminate the capitalist and for- 
ever be rid of his exploitation of labor with its attendants of fric- 
tion and ferment? Will not the masses, some day, learn the gen- 
eral application of this principle ? 

The fraternal beneficiary system has a profound significance; 
it is symptomatic of the times, and what it needs is intelligent direc- 
tion with a minimum of State interference. Any institution that 
has distributed to widows and orphans, within three decades, the 
enormous sum of more than seven hundred millions of dollars, 
$63,000,000 of which was paid out in 1903, is certainly entitled to 
serious consideration by those who make a study of political and 
social science. One hundred and fifty of the existing societies 
have promised to pay death benefits amounting to more than 
six thousand millions of dollars. The ability to fulfill their 
promises means much in more than four million of American 
homes. Penury, misery and crime will result from inability, to 
carry out their contracts of insurance. 

ABB LANDIS. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF IMPROVING AND ADMIN- © 
ISTERING COMMERCIAL FACILITIES 


In this paper the endeavor will be to collate the legislation of the 
Federal and of the State Governments on the subject of commercial 
facilities, and to discover, if possible, the general trend of legislative 
activity. 

The study of harbors, the connecting link between railway and 
ocean transportation, becomes of increasing interest and importance 
as foreign trade develops. Unless harbors are properly constructed 
and efficiently regulated foreign trade is of necessity heavily handi- 
capped. 

Previous to the adoption of the Constitution the various | 
States regulated their commerce as so many separate nations, the 
Federal Government having a merely nominal suggestive power. 

Not only was there no uniformity in their legislation, there was 
bitter antagonism, States endeavoring to enact laws to cripple the | 
commerce of other States. In the actual construction and equipment 

of harbor and wharf facilities, individuals were left largely to follow 
their own whims and desires. From such a condition of affairs there 
has been a steady change, first toward more activity on the part of 
the State Governments, and later on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Constitution gives Congress the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises which shall be uniform throughout 
the United States; to regulate commerce with foreign nations, among 
the several States and with the Indian tribes; and likewise places the 
following restrictions on the States: no State shall without the con- © 
sent of Congress lay any imposts or duties on imports and exports, © awed 
except what may be absolutely necessary for the execution of its _— . 
inspection laws; and no State shall without the consent of Congress | 
lay any duty of tonnage. But these clauses of the Constitution, like 


.and judicial decisions, in a series of cases from 1824 to 1884, were 
necessary to establish an apparent understanding between the Federal 
and State Governments in the regulation of rivers and harbors. 
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Legal Decisions Distinguishing Between Federal and State Authority. 


By the Act of March 19, 1787, the Legislature of New York 
granted to John Fitch the sole and exclusive right of making and using 
every kind of boat or vessel impelled by steam on all creeks, rivers, 
bays and waters within the territory and jurisdiction of the State for 
a period of fourteen years. John Fitch, it appears, failed to exercise 
the extensive powers bestowed upon him, and, by a number of Acts 
this right was transferred to Robert R. Livingstone and Robert 
Fulton, changed only as to the time limit of the monopoly. By 
these Acts the exclusive right was given them to use steam navi- 
gation on all the waters of New York for a term of thirty years 
from 1808. According to the laws of New York, any steam vessel 
without a Livingstone and Fulton license was liable to seizure 
and forfeiture if found within the waters of the State. Opposed 
to this was a Connecticut law forbidding any vessel with such a license 
from entering the State, and, according to a New Jersey law, if 
the representatives of Livingstone and Fulton carried into effect by 
judicial process the provisions of the New York laws, they exposed 
themselves to a State action in New Jersey for all damages and 
treble costs. 

This law of the State of New York finally came before the 
Supreme Court in the year 1824 in the famous Gibbons vs. Ogden case,* 
and the decision was the entering wedge in the separation of State 
and Federal authority over navigable waterways of the United 
States. Because of its repugnance to that clause of the Constitution 
giving Congress power to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
among the several States and with the Indian tribes, this law was 
declared unconstitutional, insofar as it prohibited vessels licensed 
according to the laws of the United States from carrying on the 
coasting trade, and from navigating the waters of the State of New 
York. In other words, no State may exclude vessels of the United 
States from her waters. 

The next phase of the question was brought to light in the State 
of Maryland. In 1821 the Legislature passed a law that all importers 
_ of foreign articles or commodities of dry goods, wares or merchandise 
_ by bale or package, or wine, rum, brandy, whisky and other distilled 

spirituous liquors, etc., and those persons selling the same by whole- 
sale bale or package, hogshead, barrel or tierce should, before they 
19 Wheaton 1. 
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were authorized to sell, take out a license for which they were topay __ 


$50. In 1827 the Supreme Court? declared this law unconstitutional, 
being contrary to the clause, ‘‘No State shall, without the con- 
sent of Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports and exports;” 
and also to the clause, ‘‘Congress shall have power to regulate 
commerce * * *.’’ That is, a tax on importers is a tax on anda 
regulation of commerce and, therefore, unconstitutional. 

The matter of registration was the next point to come before the | 
Supreme Court.* In 1854 the State of Alabama passed a law 
requiring the owners of steamboats navigating the waters of the State, _ 
before a boat should leave the port of Mobile, to file a statement in 
writing in the office of the Probate Judge of Mobile County, setting - 
forth: first, the name of the vessel; second, the name of the owner 
or owners; third, his or their place of residence, and, fourth, the inter- 
est each has in the vessel. This law also was declared unconstitu- 
tional insofar as it applied to a vessel which had taken out a license 
and was duly enrolled under the Act of Congress for carrying on the 
coasting trade and plied between New Orleans and the cities of 
Wetumpka and Montgomery in Alabama. Special State registration - 
is an unlawful requirement of vessels engaged in coastwise trade. 
The case of Foster vs. Davenport‘ differed from the above case . 
in this respect only, that the vessel seized for non-compliance was 
engaged in lightering to and from vessels anchored in the lower bay _ 
of Mobile and the wharves of the city, and in towing vessels anchored — 
there to and from the city, and in some instances towing the same 
beyond the outer bar of the bay and into the Gulf to a distance of © 
several miles, but was duly enrolled and licensed to carry on the coast- 
ing trade while engaged in this business. The argument of the Court 
being that lightering or towing was but a prolongation of the voyage 
of the vessels assisted to their port of destination. 

The next case® dealt with the subject of taxation. In 1866 the > 


State of Alabama passed a revenue law fixing the rate of taxation for _ 


property generally at one-half of one per cent., but on all the steam- 
boats vessels or other watercraft plying in the navigable waters of 
the State, the rate was placed at one dollar per ton of the regulated 
tonnage, to be collected if practicable at the past where such vessels F 


? Brown vs. Maryland 12, Wheaton 419. 
*Sinnot vs. 22, Howard 227. 
422 Howard 2 

§Cox vs. Collector 12, Wallace 204. 
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were registered, otherwise at any other port of landing within the 
_ state where such vessel might be. The vessels in question were 
enrolled and licensed for carrying on the coastwise trade, but, as a 
matter of fact, plied only on waters within the State. The Supreme 
Court decided that although taxes levied, as on property, by a State 
upon vessels owned by its citizens and based on the valuation of the 
same, are not prohibited by the Constitution, yet taxes cannot be 
imposed on them by a State at so much per ton of the registered 
tonnage. 

Vessels have long been obliged to pay pilotage whether assisted 
to and from the harbors by pilots or not, and in 1855 the State Legis- 
lature of Louisiana authorized the Master and Wardens of the Port 
of New Orleans to collect five dollars from every vessel arriving at 
the port, whether called upon to perform any service for the vessel 
ornot. But in 1867 the Supreme Court® pronounced the law a regu- 
lation of commerce and unconstitutional, since it was a tax levied 
on all ships. It was further stated that the fees of the Master and 
Wardens differed from that of the pilots, in that the pilot laws of 
the States received Federal confirmation in 1789, and also that the 
pilot laws rest on contract, 7.e., payment tor actual service. 

The last important case of this series was that of Moran vs. 
New Orleans.” In 1870 the State authorized the city of New Orleans 
‘‘to levy, impose and collect a tax upon all persons pursuing any 
trade, profession or calling, and to provide for its collection;” and 
further added that this law should not be construed to be a tax on 
property. Under the authority of this Act the city established the 
following license : ‘‘ Every member of a firm or company, every agent, 
person or corporation owning and running towboats to and from the 
Gulf of Mexico, $500.”” Cooper was the owner of two steam pro- 
pellers, each measuring over 100 tons, duly enrolled and licensed at 
the port of New Orleans under the laws of the United States, to be 
employed in the coasting trade. Upon his refusal to pay the license 
judgment was obtained by the city and sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the State. The Supreme Court of the United States, how- 
ever, decided that the license was in reality a charge made under the 
authority of the State for the privilege of employing vessels in the 
manner authorized by the license of the United States and was, there- 


fore, a restriction of commerce and unconstitutional. 
* Steamship _ vs. Portwardens 6, Wall 31. 


1112 U.S. 6 
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This chronological review of laws and court findings is necessary, 
in order to get some idea of the relation of the Federal and State 
Governments in the control of vessels plying to and from our ports. 
Vessels may be taxed by the State Governments, but such taxation 
_ must be based on property value and be collected at port of registra- 

tion. And no vessel licensed and enrolled under the laws of the 
_ _ United States for carrying on the coastwise trade may be burdened by 
any special registration, license, fee, or tonnage tax by any State. 
_ The Constitution has been interpreted strictly, and the States are 
— jimited in their taxation of commerce to what may be absolutely 
necessary for the execution of their inspection laws. 


Governmental Control of Pilots and Pulotage. 


Pilots are largely under State control. Prior to 1789 most 
of the States had adopted pilot laws, and these laws were early 
confirmed by Congress* in these words: ‘‘Until further provision 

_ is made by Congress all pilots in bays, inlets, rivers, harbors and ports 

- shall continue to be regulated by the laws of the States wherein such 
_ pilots may be or with such laws as the States may respectfully enact 
for the purpose.”’ Friction soon arose between such States as Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, both of which have pilots competing for ser- 
vice to and from ports on the Delaware River, giving opportunity to 
vessels to discriminate between the pilots of the two States. This led 
to a law of the United States requiring the master of any vessel 


_ The Revised Statutes of the United States (No. 4237) prohibit any 
_ State from making any discrimination in the rate of pilotage or half 
_pilotage between vessels sailing between ports of one State and ves- 
_ sels sailing between ports of different States. Revised Statutes (No. 
4444) make it unlawful for a State or Municipal Government to 


which will impede pilots in the exercise of their duties. Except for 
these general regulations the control of pilots and pilotage is left 
to the State and Municipal Governments. Taking Philadelphia 


Revised Statutes 4235. 
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license pilots and make rules for their government. There are 
eighty-four pilots, half of whom are licensed by the state of Penn- 
_ sylvania and half by the state of Delaware. They serve in turn, 
first-class pilots taking vessels with draft of eighteen feet and over, 
and the second-class pilots taking vessels of less than eighteen feet 
draft. The rate of pilotage is fixed by law, twelve feet draft and less 
being $1.87 per half foot; over twelve feet, $2.25 per half foot. 
Pilotage is compulsory; a vessel entering the Delaware River must 
lie beyond breakwater for twenty-four hours, if need be, waiting 
for a pilot, who, when accepted, must be paid according to the 
rate decided upon by the State from which the pilot shall have 
come. 

In New York harbor the number of pilots is limited to one 
hundred and thirty. They are incorporated, take steamers by turn, 
pool their earnings, and draw a salary of $200 per month when 
working full time. Pilotage is not compulsory unless a pilot offers 

_ his services. The rate of pilotage on inward bound vessels drawing 
twenty-one feet draft and upwards is $4.88 per foot. 

At Baltimore pilotage is compulsory. There are fifty-four 
pilots licensed yearly by the State. The rate of pilotage on vessels 
of fifteen feet draft and over is $5 per foot. 


7 ‘o- 7“ for an {ilustration, one of the duties of the Board of Wardens is to 


an 


Improvement and Control of Waterways, 


In the first part of the paper we endeavored to discover the rela- 
tion between the Federal and State Governments in the general 
oversight of vessels and cargoes as they come and go in the harbors 
of the United States. Attention will now be directed to the re- 

_ Jation between the Federal and the State Governments in the main- 
= tenance, improvement and control of waterways.° 

In a general way it may be said that the Federal Government 

_ has authority over the channels of rivers between the wharf lines, and 
that the States have authority over the docks, wharves and other 
- conveniences for loading and unloading cargoes. This authority 
— _ is sometimes exercised directly, as in the State of Washington, where 


_ the State has made Constitutional provision for the protection of the 
® For a study of the activity of the Federal Government in improving harbors, see article 


by Professor Emory R. Johnson, Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
ii, page 782-811. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart's “Essays on American Government,” 


Chapter i ix. 
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American System of Commercial Facilities 65 
water front; in other States it is delegated to municipalities, and in 
_ others individual initiative is largely left unguided and uncontrolled. 
_ On the other hand, individuals, corporations and State authorities 
are not prohibited from improving river channels, but are sub- 
_ jected to the regulation of Congress, the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army. 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitution the States exercised 
their sovereignty, improved waterways and levied tolls to meet their 
expenditures ; after 1789 the lighthouses, beacons, buoys and public 
piers were ceded to the United States, and the care of them no longer 
_ devolved on the State Governments, thus removing the principal 
occasion for the collection of duties. However, the collection of 
tonnage duties did not cease immediately, and Congress passed 
frequent enabling acts empowering States to collect duties for needed 
improvements. If a State wished to make some river or harbor 
_ improvements she would lay her plans before Congress and if ap- 
‘-) proved receive authority to collect by means of taxation of commerce 

sufficient funds for the completion of the enterprise. For example, 
in 1806 Congress passed an enabling Act to empower the Board of 
- Wardens for the Port of Philadelphia to collect a duty of four cents 
per ton on all vessels clearing from the port of Philadelphia for any 
port or place whatsoever, to be expended in building piers and other- 
wise improving the navigation of the river Delaware. __ 


Removal of Obstructions from C hannels, 


During the entire first half of the century there appears to have 
_ been no clear understanding as to whose duty it was to supervise 
_ the waterways of the United States and keep them in suitable con- 

dition to insure safety and rapidity to commerce. Even as late as 

1859 the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania passed an Act 
_ introduced by the following preamble which plainly indicates the un- 
certainty as to where the duty should rest: ‘‘Whereas frequent 
obstructions to the safe navigation of the river Delaware and the river 
. 15 _ Schuylkill within the tidewaters thereof do frequently occur by the 

sinking of canal boats, barges and other vessels and there being no 
adequate remedy to compel the owner, master or other agent having 
ne charge thereof to raise and remove the same. The Act authorized 
the Master Warden of the Port of Philadelphia immediately upon 
] information of the sinking of any vessel in the channel of the tide- 
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7 waters of the Delaware or Schuylkill, within the limits of the port to 
_ notify the owner to raise the same within ten days under penalty, and 
_ upon failure of owner to remove the wreck the Master Warden should 
_ do so, selling the cargo to meet the expenses. In 1864 the Act was 
amended by authorizing the Master Warden to recover damages 
S$ _ from the owner. Not until 1880 did Congress take action upon this 
: _ subject.'® In that year the Secretary of War was authorized in case 
+ of the obstruction of any navigable waterway of the United States, 
a is river, lake, harbor or bay, to give proper notice to all persons inter- 
ested in the craft or cargo to remove the same, and upon their failure 
to do so the Secretary of War should treat the sunken vessel as 
_ abandoned and derelict, removing and selling both vessel and cargo 
and depositing the proceeds in the treasury of the United States to 
the credit of a fund for the removal of such obstructions. This act 
remained unchanged for two years, but in 1882 the powers of the 
Secretary of War were enlarged by authorizing him to sell the vessel 
and cargo before raising the same. In 1890 he was further author- 
ized" to break up and remove, without any liability for damage to the 
_ owner, any wreck or obstruction that had been allowed to remain 
more than two months. In section six of the same Act Congress 
forbids the casting from any boat pier or manufacturing establish- 
ment any ballast, gravel, cinders, sawdust or other waste into any of 
the navigable waters of the United States, and where the casting of 
such material into navigable waterways is necessary for the improve- 
ment of the same a permit from the Secretary of War must be 
obtained. 


Construction of Bridges, Dams and Dykes. 


The Federal Government, having assumed the duty of keeping 
the channels free from obstructions, would naturally take the next 
step of defining more accurately the boundaries of waterways. On 
March 3, 1899, Congress, in order to further protect the channels of 
waterways, passed an Act regulating the construction of bridges, 
dams and dykes, making it unlawful to construct or commence the 
construction of any bridge, dam, dyke or causeway over or in any 
port, roadstead, haven, harbor, canal, navigable river or other 
navigable water of the United States until the consent of Congress 


a 10 River and Harbor Act, Section 4. 
11 River and Harbor Act, Sec. 8. 


by the Chief of Engineers of the Army and the Secretary of War. 
However, such structures may be built under the authority of the __ 
legislature of a State over rivers and other waterways, the navigable _ 
portions of which lie wholly within the limits of a single State, pro- 
vided the location and plans thereof are submitted to and approved _ 
by the Chief of Engineers of the Army and the Secretary of War 
before construction is commenced. The only difference in the build- | 
ing of a structure over a river wholly within a single State and one 
which forms the boundary between two States is that in the latter case _ 
the consent of Congress must be obtained, which is not necessary _ 
in the former, but in both instances the plans must be approved by 
the Chief of Engineers of the Army and Secretary of War. Plans 
once approved must not be deviated from in the least, either before 
or after completion of structure without being submitted to and 
receiving the approval of both the Chief of Engineers and the Secre-. 
tary of War. 

Section ten of the same law extended the Federal authority, 
making it unlawful to create any obstruction to the navigable 
capacity of any waters of the United States, unless affirmatively 
authorized by Congress; and also making it unlawful to build or com- 
mence building any wharf, pier, dolphin, boom, river breakwater 
bulkhead, jetty or other structure in any port, roadstead, haven, 
harbor, canal, navigable river, or other water of the United States 
outside established harbor lines, or where no harbor lines have been 
established, without having first received the approval before men- _ 
tioned. 


~~ Harbor Lines Established by the Secretary of War. 


Section eleven of the same Act authorizes the Secretary of War nal 
to establish harbor lines wherever it is made manifest tohim that such _ 

lines are essential to the preservation and protection of any harbor, 
and beyond these lines no piers, wharves or bulkheads or other 
works may be extended, or deposits made except under such regula- _ 
tions as from time to time may be prescribed by him. He is also — 
authorized to require any party who is given the right to builda pier __ 
or other structure to excavate, if necessary, in another part of the 
harbor sufficient space to compensate for the water displaced by the 
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structure. Prior to this date, wharf lines were located by State or 
local boards, and even yet are usually so located, but wherever the 
Secretary of War has fixed wharf lines, the local boards have made 
their lines correspond. 

Section eighteen of the same Act authorizes the Secretary of 
War to compel the reconstruction of any bridge, railway or other- 
wise, wherever in his judgment it is deemed an obstruction of free 
navigation. In giving an order for reconstruction the notice must 
be accompanied by a plan of the change recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army. Failure to obey a reconstruction order is 
a criminal offense, and each aditional month’s delay is a new offense. 
The Secretary of War, likewise, has the power when the public wel- 
fare requires it to make all needful rules and regulations for the open- 
ing of drawbridges and such rules when so made have the force of 
law. The speed of vessels, the navigation of canals, the floating of 
logs and sack rafts, all come under his supervision. 6 


The State Governments have exercised their authority over 
docks, wharves and harbor lines in numerous ways and with no 
attempt at uniformity. In some cases the authority is exercised 
by State Boards with large discretionary power; in others by State 
Boards closely guided by statutory laws; and in others still by elec- 
tive municipal boards with appointed heads or by departments 
under the charge of a commissioner. 

The following table’ gives the forms of wharf and dock owner- 
ship and control in the principal ports of the United States: 


Newport News 
Savannah 


13Massachusetts State Board on Docks and Terminal Facilities, p. 14. 


18The South Boston public pier has been constructed since above date. a 
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Charleston 
New Orleans 

Galveston 

San Francisco 


At San Francisco the docks are public, under the control of the 
Board of State Harbor Commissioners first appointed in 1863. 
This Board is composed of three persons appointed by the Governor, 

' by and with the consent of the Senate, for a term of four years. 
_ They are given possession and control of the waterfront of the city 
and county of San Francisco, with powers to erect structures within 
a given line. The Board with the Governor and Mayor may estab- 
lish rates for dockage and wharfage, collecting from each equal 
sums of which the total shall not exceed a small designated amount. 

_ The Board is empowered to locate and construct wharves wherever 
it deems best and to erect all such improvements as may be neces- 
sary for the safe landing, loading, unloading and protecting of all 
classes of merchandise passing in and out of the city and county of 
San Francisco. In the construction of wharves, no dock nor slip 
may be less than 136 feet at the narrowest point between the wharves. 
The Board has control of the mooring and anchoring of vessels 
in the harbor and keeping the waterways unobstructed and also 
the authority to extend any of the streets lying along the water- 
front of the city and county to a width of 150 feet, the water side 
of which may be used as a landing place on which tolls are collected. 


The State of Washington incorporated in her Constitution a 
clause prohibiting the State from selling or relinquishing any water 
areas beyond high-water-mark ‘‘but such areas shall be forever 
reserved for landings, wharves and streets and other conveniences 
_ of navigation and commerce.” A Harbor Line Commission estab- 
_ lished harbor lines in the navigable tide water of the State adjacent 
_ to cities, with a view to providing for docks having a length of 600 
feet and avenues fronting thereon of from 100 to 250 feet in width. 
By this means the water frontage of all the cities in the State is to 
be preserved in a uniform condition, under the control of the State, 

_ for the purpose of improving the State’s commerce. 


New Orleans has about thirty miles of water frontage on both 
sides of the river. The wharves and all riparian rights are owned 
and controlled by the city. Leases and licenses have, however, 
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been given frequently to individuals and corporations. For many 
years all wharfage charges were collected by the officers of the city 
and turned into the city treasury for the maintenance of wharves 
and other landings; but in 1891 a lease for a term of ten years was 
made of five miles of the water frontage, the lessees being allowed 
to collect and retain all charges paid for the use of the property. 
This method of control did not prove satisfactory and the commercial 
bodies decided that ‘‘with the keen competition of other ports 
and the general tendency of business to seek ports which offer the 
best opportunity for the cheap handling of freight, nothing short of 
free wharfage will relieve the situation.’”’ In 1896 a law" was passed 
establishing a Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans 
with power ‘‘to regulate the commerce and traffic of the harbor 
in such a manner as may in their judgment be best for its maintenance 
and development; to administer the public wharves; to construct 
new wharves where necessary; to erect sheds thereon to protect 
merchandise in transit; to place and keep the wharves, sheds and 
levees in good condition; to maintain sufficient depth of water 
and to provide for lighting and policing the wharves and sheds; 
to levy charges for defraying expenses in accordance with the sched- 
ule in the Act and to repossess themselves of the frontage farmed 
out under the ten year lease.’’ The Board of Commissioners con- 
sisted of five men, resident in the city of New Orleans and ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State. 

By the laws of Maryland the control of the harbor of 
Baltimore is vested in the Mayor and the City Councils who have 
established a Harbor Board consisting of the Mayor and six citizens, 
having control of all matters connected with the harbor and the 
expenditure of any funds appropriated therefor. The State owns 
two wharves, on which are warehouses wherein any citizen of Mary- 
land who raises tobacco may store it indefinitely with no other 
charges than a payment of two dollars per hogshead on removal of 
the same. At the ends of some of the streets there are a few wharves 
and an enclosed dock called the city dock, all owned and controlled 
by the city, at which boats with garden truck and small steamboats 
are furnished landings. The rest of the ownership is private. 

There are six harbor masters who are appointed in the same 
manner as other city officers and among their duties is that of the 

MAct of the General Assembly of Louisiana, No. 70. 
[500] 
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collection of wharfage and dockage rates, paying the proceeds to 
the city register. 


New York. The docks and wharves of the City of New York 
are largely owned by the municipality under a grant in colonial 
times, and are under the control of the Commissioner of Docks. 
Notwithstanding this grant about half the waterfront is claimed as 
_ private property. From 1870 until 1902 the duty of maintaining 
and improving the harbor devolved upon the Board of Docks. 
Previous to the organization of the dock department in 1870 there 
had been no systematic plan of construction of wharves around the 
city, each pier owner building to suit his own fancy or convenience. 
During the period of thirty-two years in which the control of the har- 
bor was vested in the Board of Docks the total gross revenue from 
_ leased wharves increased from $315,524.54 in 1871 to $2,673,333.30 
in 1902; the revenue from ferry leases and franchises increased from 
$144,640 in 1871 to $303,406.47 in 1902; and the total annual 

_ expenditure audited increased from $486,449.12 in 1871 to $2,409- 
376.49 in 1902. Wharf property valued at $11,692,579.71 was 
acquired by the city, and in addition to this a number of piers claimed 
by private individuals was restored to the city. 

In 1890 a board of United States Engineers established a bulk- 
head around the island upon which the department has built several 
miles of masonry which is to be continued until the island is com- 
_ pletely surrounded. Wharf construction is now systematically 
planned and carried out under the Commissioner of Docks, appointed 
_ by the Mayor. The wharves are leased for terms of years varying 
from ten years to those terminable at the pleasure of the Com- 
missioner and at rentals of from $50 to $100,000 per year 
under one lease. Leases may be renewed for periods of ten years, 
but the aggregate number of years cannot exceed fifty. The Com- 
missioner of Docks’ has exclusive charge and control, subject in 
certain particulars to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, of the 
wharf property belonging to the corporation of the City of New 
York, including wharves, piers, bulkheads and structures thereon 
and water adjacent thereto and all slips, basins, docks, waterfronts, 
land under water and structures thereon and has exclusive charge 
and control of repairing and building, rebuilding, maintaining, 


Laws of New York, 1902, vol. ii, chap. 609. 
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_ Fund and filed with the Commissioner of Docks. He also is author- 
ized to regulate the charges for wharfage, cranage and lockage of 
all vessels admitted to the wharves, piers, bulkheads, slips, docks 
i. and basins constructed under the provisions of the law. 


Boston. In 1894 a joint commission on improvement of the 
= docks and wharves of the City of Boston found ‘‘That there is not 
any public department, State or municipal, having supervision of 
the business of the docks and wharves, of their capacity, size or of the 
uses made of them.” The number of wharves in the city at that 
time was over two hundred, all private property, used for private 
purposes and information concerning them rested entirely upon 
the good-will of the proprietor. Since that time the powers of the 
Harbor and Land Commission have been enlarged and as stated 
in the laws of Massachusetts, chap. 96, sec. 7, are the general 
care and supervision of the harbors and tide waters within the 
1 Commonwealth, of the flats and lands flowed thereby; of the waters 
and banks of the Connecticut within the Commonwealth and of 
all structures therein in order to prevent and remove unauthorized 
encroachments and causes of every kind which may injure the river 
or interfere with the navigation of such harbors; injure their 
channels or cause a reduction of their tide waters. The Board is 
also authorized to take by purchase or otherwise, lands or materials 
| i a needed for improvements or repairs; to recommend harbor lines to 
. an a” . the general court which, if established by the court, become the 
a | _ lines beyond which no pier or other structure may be extended. 
In 1897 the Legislature** authorized the Harbor and Land Commis- 
ras ky = 4 sioners to construct a pier and dock on the Commonwealth Flats 
— at South Boston at an expenditure not exceeding $400,000. 
> a This pier 1200 feet long and 400 feet wide, creating a surface of 
wharf area of eleven acres, has been built and is the one pier owned 
by the Commonwealth. 


Philadelphia. Contrary to the general rule, the port of Phila- 
delphia was more or less carefully organized from its origin. 
_ By the charter of 1701 William Penn constituted the city of Phila- 


Chap. 513, Acts of Massachusetts. 
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F delphia to be a port or harbor for the discharging and unloading of 
merchandise from ships upon so many wharves and quays as the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council of the city should from time 

to time establish. 
The wharves of Philadelphia were of two kinds, public, such as 
the ends of the streets, which were for the use of the city, and pri- 
-—s- vate, such as were erected by the owners of the soil. In both cases 
the right of the riparian owner extended only to low-water mark, 
the privilege of erecting wharves to extend into the stream being 

- one which the Proprietary or his successor, the State, might grant 

or _~withhold. In 1763 the Provincial Assembly, to encourage 
commerce and to render approach to these ports more secure, passed 
an Act providing for a lighthouse at the entrance of the bay and 
In 1773 provision was 

_ made for the appointment of wardens for the port of Philadelphia 
and for the regulation of pilots plying in the river and bay and the 

price of pilotage. The wardens were to choose one of their number 
president, examine pilots and grant certificates; make rules of 
pilotage; appoint the lighthouse keeper and provide for the building 

of more piers in which vessels might take shelter. Their accounts 

were laid yearly before the Accounts Committee of the Assembly. 
Finally in 1803 the groundwork of the present system was 

_ adopted. The law provided for one warden and six assistant wardens, 


rules for their government while employed in that service, to decide 
all differences which arose between masters, owners and consignees 
_ of ships or vessels and pilots, except in certain cases; to direct the 


_ they should lay, load or unload at the wharves and to make, ordain 

and publish such rules and regulations and with such penalties 

for the breach thereof in respect of the matters before mentioned 
as they should deem fitting and proper. 

In 1851 the Legislature passed a law’ declaring that no previous 

law should be construed to authorize the building or extension of 


1 Pennsylvania Laws, 1851, p. 862. 
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wharves on the river Delaware in front of the city and county of 
Philadelphia or the establishment of wharf lines unless the wharf 
lines should first be approved by the Board of Wardens for the Port 
of Philadelphia. 

At this time the Board consisted of the Master Warden appointed 
by the Governor and thirteen port wardens appointed by the Select 
and Common Councils and the Commissioners of the Boroughs of 
Bridesburg, Richmond, Kensington, the Northern Liberties, South- 
wark and Moyamensing. 

In 1853 the jurisdiction of the Board was extended over the 
entire county and only wharves licensed by them were lawful struc- 
tures. The Board was now made to consist of one master appointed 
by the Governor and sixteen assistant wardens elected by the Select 
and Common Councils. This Act made it the duty of Councils 
to fix wharf lines beyond which no wharf or pier may be built; to 
keep the navigable water within the city open and free from obstruc- 
tions; to regulate pilots and the better disposition of vessels within 
the port. 

An Act of March 31, 1864, made it the duty of the Board of 
Wardens, guided by the plan prepared by the City Surveyor, to fix 
the wharf lines of Delaware County beyond which they could not 
authorize the construction of any wharf or pier. In the same year 
they were given the authority to fix an arbitrary low water mark 
beyond which no encroachment nor improvement should be made 
without a license from the Board. 

In 1870, owing to a decision of the Supreme Court,'* above 
mentioned, the Board of Port Wardens was constituted a depart- 
ment of the city known as ‘‘the Department of Port Wardens,” 
all its receipts being paid into the city treasury and its accounts 
audited by the City Controller. Previous to this the Master Warden 
and Harbor Master had received a fee of seventy-five cents collected 
from each vessel coming into the harbor. The fee having been 
declared unconstitutional, the payment of the salaries was assumed 
by the State government. 

The Board of Wardens has supervision of the port of Phila- 
delphia under the guidance of the State and the municipal govern- 
ments and operates principally through the Master Warden, and the 
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Harbor Master who has charge of the placing of vessels, the 
cleaning of docks and wharves and other similar duties. 


Summary. 


In the past we have thought of harbors and transportation 
terminals as places where commerce was halted, now we are learning 
to think of them as integral parts of the great carrying systems, 
parts where speed and freedom of movement must be unrestricted, 
where discriminations and petty bickerings which result from unre- 
strained competition must be eliminated. While our foreign trade 
was comparatively small and sea-going vessels, of shallow draft, 
the equipment of harbors was of less importance; but with our 
immense and rapidly growing foreign trade, and with modern 
ocean vessels that draw from twenty-seven to thirty-three feet, 
special harbor facilities are indispensable. In 1902, 561 vessels 
with a loaded draft of from twenty-seven to thirty-three feet left 
New York harbor. In order to provide for such vessels as these, 
the Federal Government is deepening and improving our channel 
ways and giving increased power and supervision to the Secretary 
of War. The State and the municipal governments are centralizing 
the responsibilities of their Harbor Commissioners and granting 
specific powers, as well as general supervision. The Board 
of Docks in New York City has been superseded by the 
Commissioner of Docks. The powers of the Boston Harbor and 
Land Commissioners have been increased by authority to construct 
the South Boston pier. The New Orleans Board of Commissioners 
was given authority to repossess themselves of the river front, 
farmed out under the ten year lease and to regulate the commerce 
and traffic of the harbor ‘‘in such manner as may in their judgment 
be best;’’ while the harbor of San Francisco and the shore line of 
the State of Washington are under the direct guardianship of the 
State Government. 

As stated earlier in the paper the Federal Government has con- 
trol over the channels of rivers between wharf lines and the State 
Governments have control over the docks and wharves. In some 
States this authority is exercised through the municipalities as is 
the case in Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York, where the ports 
are controlled largely by the municipality or by a department of the 
municipality, but in Massachusetts, Louisiana, California and Wash- 
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ington the authority is exercised by State Boards appointed by ‘ 
the Governors. But in either case the tendency has been the 


same, to centralize the authority of the Board and to grant more 
complete discretionary powers. 


J. Bruce BYALL. 
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THE BRIT ISH SYS TEM OF IMPROVING AN 
TERING PORTS AND TERMINAL FACILITIES 


European countries present a wide range of experience in the 
management and ownership of ports and harbors. England alone 
has many varieties, differing in nearly all cases from those most in 
vogue on the Continent. Germany is a country with a highly 
organized and successful governmental activity for fostering trade. 
The present striking success of these efforts is calling the atten- 
tion of other nations to what Germany is doing, but it is true that 
_ England has been for more than a century the prominent figure 
- in the commercial world, and that, too, without the thorough and 
formal organization of Germany. British freedom of trade has 
had a deeper meaning than the mere question of tariffs. The 
German governments act. The British government has only 
guided and controlled the action of individuals. 
| These different policies are in part explained by the differing 
history of the two nations. For nearly ten centuries England has 
been united, unconquered and practically unthreatened by a foreign 
foe. During the whole of this period she has had more internal 
freedom in her political and economic life than any country of 
_ Europe except Holland. For two centuries England and Scotland 
have been united with freedom of trade and almost continuous 
_ internal peace. British wars have been fought abroad. During 
this same period the continent of Europe has, decade after decade, 
_ been devastated by war from end to end, and the British manu- 
-facturers and traders have profited by the disturbance and have 
been allowed to develop their industries naturally. 
c The continental manufacturer has been harassed more by tariffs 
than by wars. Germany in 1818 with sixty or more tariff-levying 
_ divisions with independent and varying fiscal policies was an impos- 
+8 sible place for import, export or the assembling of raw material. 
Dynastic, military and political disturbances strengthened the hand 
of centralization and fettered individual liberty and initiative. 
The raw materials of the Continent, especially of Germany, were 
scattered and must needs await the coming of the railway and the 
_ steamer. Principalities, wars and tyrants dammed up the stream 
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of German progress until that country with its increasing popula- 
tion was a disconnected mass of prostrate possibilities needing 
only the touch of opportunity to move forward with exceptional 
rapidity. That opportunity has come with the latter part of the 
19th century at the hands of a government that had tasted the 
bitterness of defeat and had realized and acted upon the idea 
that national power was desirable and only to be attained by the 
raising of the efficiency of every individual and of every industry. 
After the German humiliation at Jena, Prussia began consciously 
and deliberately to educate that she might have efficiency and 
through efficiency, power. This policy was vindicated in 1870 when 
it was said that the German schoolmaster won at Sedan. It 
might also be said that he is now winning in the foreign market. 
The policy that began by educating the German peasant in 1820 
has broken down Germany’s internal tariffs, has made the leading 
technical and commercial schools of the world, and through 
state activity, has produced the Prussian state railway system 
with its preferential and export rates; has put the export bounty 
on sugar, the bounties on shipbuilding; has sent subsidized steam- 
ships to the far Indies and has made Hamburg the most efficient 
port in the world. 
England has had a more even, a more natural and latterly 
a less systematic development of commerce and its necessary facili- 
ties. Her raw materials, especially of coal and iron, and her water 
_ power have been abundant and favorably located. Internal freedom 
of trade and internal peace have left her people free to develop 
industry and trade. Her insular position has removed her from 
_ danger of foreign aggression so that the force of tyranny has declined 
and the individuals or the associations of individuals have been free 
to,act as occasion demanded, and they have met commercial wants 
as they arose. Not being hampered like Germany, Britain’s wants 
_ have not accumulated until a comprehensive system was demanded. 
These wants having been satisfied as they manifested themselves, 
we find that instead of a comprehensive system Britain has a com- 
plex accretion, the result of slow and gradual growth and chiefly 
by individual initiative. Such is the system of operating commercial 
facilities, such is the British school system, the British Constitution 
and the genius of British civilization. 
The British system has its advantages ar 
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It was early in the field, but it is necessarily incomplete, and when 
the time arrives for more systematic improvements the private 
interests that first met the demand are often conservative resisters 
of progress with vested interests demanding protection. This be- 
comes more noticeable as the scale of modern commerce increases 
and demands facilities of a magnitude that the individual finds it 
impossible to supply. The British system is now at many points 
beginning to show itself inadequate to meet the demands of 2oth 
- century commerce and the more systematic competition of Germany. 
Many symptoms show that the United Kingdom feels the compe- 
tition of Germany and the United States and is attempting to meet 
it by a more thorough organization. The Chamberlain tariff 
agitation is an effort to protect England from her rivals. She has 
felt the need of a comprehensive educational system, but the passage 
of a satisfactory education act is hampered by conflict with the 
very numerous private schools—an outgrown result of private 
initiative. In this respect England is far behind Germany. Humili- 


ated Germany has spent a century in education and technical training 


and equipment. The United Kingdom, the unquestioned and 
unthreatened victor of the Napoleonic wars, mistress of the seas, 
secure in her isles, has spent that century in strife between the 
- aristocratic and democratic classes who have fought within the 
political arena concerning the right to vote and govern. The 
_ British nation has now reached the point where it must repeat 
and is repeating the history of Germany. Great Britain feels her 
weakness and strives to improve her weak points. Individual 
efficiency must and will be raised by an improved educational sys- 
tem. The tariff may or may not be changed, but it will be im- 
proved if possible; shipping has been protected and aided by in- 


_ creased subsidies, and the tendency to betterment in the control 


and organization of commercial facilities is suggested by the recent 
agitation for bettering the port of London where it is proposed to 
make vast improvements and transfer control from several private 
bodies to a central authority. 

The original repository of power of general control over ports 
in Great Britain was the municipality but the fact that the munici- 
pality rarely cared to make extensive improvements in its corporate 
_ Capacity left the field open to private activity. The size of the 
7 operations necessary for harbor improvements and the uncertainty _ 
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_ of profitable return were such that individuals and partnerships were 
usually deterred from venturing into this field which was left for 
the joint stock company, the corporation. But corporations in 
great Britain are creatures of Parliament. So from the earliest 
_ harbor improvements to the present day there has been a constant 
succession of acts of Parliament creating bodies, private, semi-public 
and public for the improvement, operation and control of docks 
and other port facilities. 

The first stage in this progress was the dock company, pure 
and simple. The rise and fall of the tide on British coasts is so great 
that vessels must anchor far from shore or lie on the bottom at low 
tide. This made slight difference in the days of light trade and 
of that carried by shallops and small sailing vessels. With the 
early years of the 19th century came heavier commerce and larger 
vessels which needed the shelter of enclosed docks with water con- 
stantly at high tide level. 

The first half of the 19th century was the era of the dock com- 

panies. They were organized in all the leading ports and usually 
prospered upon the charges made upon vessels and goods entering 
their premises. But this prosperity was not to last. The middle 
of the 19th century witnessed three changes in commerce, each 
in itself revolutionary. (1) The railway gave the whole of Great 
Britain access to the sea. (2) The steamship made equal improve- 
ments in the accessibility of foreign lands and products. Further- 
-more the steamship was shortly made of iron and greatly enlarged. 
_ (3) The coming of the free trade era caused a great increase in 
the imports of bulky commodities. 
The increased commerce and the larger ships made obsolete 
the docks of the old sailing ship days. The improvements necessary 
to accommodate the larger type of vessel were so expensive that 
the dock companies were with few exceptions unable to comply 
with the demands of trade and their decline set in. Except in 
favored ports the time had passed when a dock company could 
from its dues derive sufficient revenue to pay expensive salaries, 
interest charges and dividends on its stock. Henceforth the dock 
- company had to be reorganized on a non-profit basis or become a 
part of some larger system in which it was an integral part. 

Numerous reorganizations followed, resulting in many varieties 
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of port arrangements, but all fall under one of three distinct types aii 
which will be taken up in the order named: an. 
I. Public trust, in which the idea of corporate profit is aban- _ 
doned in the interests of public welfare. 9 
II. Municipal ownership and operation as a public utility, 
not as a source of revenue. 
III. Private ownership and control, usually by a railway 
company as a part of an extensive system. 


I. The Public Trust. 


the compromise methods of its organization offers an excellent 
example of the British way of doing things. The public trust is 


Act of Parliament. Membership upon the board of directors is 
an honor but without financial reward in any way. In these respects 
and in the attitude towards the public the British harbor trust 


In the distribution of the powers of appointing directors we see 
the element of compromise that led to their origin. When the 
increased commerce of the free trade era had brought conditions to 
a standstill various official and non-official organizations had usually 
been exerting more or less power and the common method was © 
for the Act of Parliament to give these and possibly others repre- 
sentation in the board of a new and more comprehensive governing 
body, the non-profit, the non-salary-paying corporation, or public 
trust. 

For the City of Glasgow the Clyde Navigation Trust was con- 
stituted by an Act of Parliament in 1858. 

It consists of twenty-five members as follows: The Lord Pro- 
vost of Glasgow, ex officio, chairman; nine town counselors of 
Glasgow ; two nominees of the Chamber of Commerce; two nominees 
of the Merchants House; two nominees of the Trade House; nine 
persons elected by the shipowners and harbor rate payers. An | 
Act was introduced in 1901 to reduce the municipal representation in __ 
this board. ray 

Liverpool is unique in having no municipal representatives _ 
whatever upon the board of its harbor trust. 

The Thames Conservancy Board has control of the Port of L 
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don, the navigation improvements of the Thames from the deep 
sea to and above London and also controls the waters of the Thames 
and its entire drainage basin with certain small exceptions. By 
the revision of 1894, this board has thirty-eight members appointed 
or elected as follows: Appointed by the Admiralty, two; by the 
Board of Trade, two; by the Trinity House, two; by the Glouces- 
tershire and Wiltshire County Councils, one; by the Oxfordshire 
County Council, one; by the Berkshire County Council, one; by 
the Buckingham County Council, one; by the Hertfordshire County 
Council, one; by the Surrey County Council, one; by the Middlesex 
County Council, one; by the London County Council, six; by the 
Common Council, six; by the Essex County Council, one; by the 
Kent County Council, one; by the Metropolitan Water Companies, 
one; by the Oxford City and County Borough, one; by the County 
Borough of Reading, one; by the County Borough of West Ham, 
one. Elected: By shipowners, three; by owners of sailing barges, 
lighters and steam tugs, two; by dock owners, one; by wharfingers, 
one. The board divides itself into an Upper River Committee 
consisting mainly of representatives of the counties bordering on 
the Upper River and a Lower River Committee consisting almost 
entirely of Lower River representatives. 

The Liverpool harbor authority is the Mersey Docks and Harbor 
Board, created by Act of 1857. Of the twenty-eight members four 
are nominated by the Conservancy Commission of the River Mersey, 
1. e., The First Lord of the Admiralty, the President of the Board 
of Trade, and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The 
remaining twenty-four members of the board are elected by the 
persons who have paid not less than £10 in dock rates during any 
year. In practice this results in combinations so that the members 
really represent the commercial and mercantile organizations of 
the port, as the Steamship Owners’ Association, the General Brokers’ 
Association, the Cotton Association, the Corn Association, etc., 
thus practically duplicating in part the Glasgow method. 

The public trust, being the most highly organized of British 
harbor types and handling effectively the commerce of her larger 
ports merits a presentation of its (a) advantages, (6) its operations 
and (c) its historical development. 

(a) Its great advantage in management is the directness of 
control, the direct connection between the causes at interest and 
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the power to remedy. If the harbor of a particular port were under — 
the national legislature, Parliament, harbor questions would E ie 
dealt with by a bureaucracy or by new legislation which would. id 
have to struggle for attention against all kinds of national, colonial eu 
and international questions. Even under the care of the municipality _ 
the harbor question would have to be passed upon by people whose | oe 
only interest might be in municipal sanitation, transportation, 
education or other problems of city life. The harbor trust and 
especially that of Liverpool avoids all of these entanglements by __ 
placing the harbor in the hands of a select board representing only _ 
the people who are interested in the port. The interests and aa 
power of remedy are united and as all rules are and must be general, — 
favoritism is impossible and the whole population of the city is | 
benefited by anything which aids and improves the commerce 
of the port. 

(b) The effectiveness of the harbor trusts is proved by the 
success of their work. Since 1858 the Clyde, a narrow and rocky © 
stream has been made by the expenditure of $35,000,000 into a 


it was then fordable. 
insignificance to the rank of a great port. 

Liverpool has had an equally satisfactory experience. 
Acts of Parliament of 1857-58 the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board 


all the docks on both sides of the river. These improvements — 
had been begun in 1709, and later, by private companies which had 
got into financial difficulties and sold out to the city of Liverpool 
in 1855, three years before the transfer to the board. The financial — 
security based upon these properties and powers was excellent — 
and the borrowing powers of the new management were good, 


dividends and operating expenses were lightened by a board whose pe 
members served without pay. Sek 
Heavy borrowings and extensive harbor improvements and 
enlargements were immediately made and there have from first to ‘ 
last been over two hundred million dollars expended upon the port. | 
Between 1857 and 1901, the present board made capital expendi- 
tures of nineteen and one-third million pounds sterling under its _ 


borrowing powers and two and one-fifth million pounds sterling from. 
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ing was £125,000. Along with all of these expenditures and heavy 
debts the financial condition of the port is satisfactory and 
reductions have been made in dues on both ships and goods. At 
_ the same time new docks are being dug and the facilities of the 
port are being steadily improved, enlarged and kept abreast of latest 
requirements. 

In addition to docks the board owns warehouses for the storage 
of all kinds of merchandise and especially constructed warehouses 
for the storing and ventilating of grain. There are also privately 
- owned warehouses in the city which compete with these, but there 
are no private docks; docks are a monopoly in control of the board. 
; The revenues are raised by tonnage dues on ships entering the 
harbor, by dues on ships entering the docks and dues at prescribed 
rates on the goods carried by the ships, provided it is not trans- 
shipment cargo. The finances are managed with the double object 
_ of making the port facilities of Liverpool thoroughly efficient and 
as cheap as possible. In the former it is succeeding. The port is 
_ magnificently equipped and complaints are rare. Surplus revenues 
lead to reduction in dues. 

(c) The historical development, the natural history, of a pub- 
lic harbor trust can be best studied in London where for the past 
five years the dissatisfaction with the old private companies has been 
ripening into activity looking to the establishment of a public trust. 
At the present time, London, the commerical metropolis of the 
world’s greatest commercial nation, still depends upon a port domin- 
ated by the old private interests of the type that perished in most 
of the other ports of Britain nearly half a century since. ‘True 
the control is moribund and must be superseded by a more compre- 
hensive authority. The private companies of London have sur- 
vived longer than those of Liverpool or Glasgow or Southampton 
because they had a great commerce to spur them to great develop- 
ments before the free trade era and to give them an impetus that has 
carried them on with declining energy to the present time, when 
they lie powerless to cope with present demands. The high value 
per ton of London commerce has probably enabled it to bear burdens 
that would have been unbearable elsewhere. The commerce of 
the port has been suffering for some years because of inadequate 
facilities, high charges, and delays in handling of freight. These 
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troubles arise partly from conflicts of authority between the various 


private bodies active within the port. Of these there are no less ; i. 


than four: 

(a) The Trinity House, controlling pilots and the marking of 
channels by buoys. 

(b) Thames Conservancy, having charge of the river and channel 
and improvements therein. 

(c) The Dock Companies, owning the docks and charging for 
the use of the same. | 


(d) The Watermen’s Company, having practically a monopoly 


of and control over the lighters and river boats. 


(a) The Trinity House is derived from an ancient guild or 


fraternity of pilots and seamen located at Deptford Strand in Kent. 
It began by having certain duties in the Government Navy Yard © 
at Deptford, but it is now confined to lighting, buoying and pilotage. 
This Trinity House is the general lighthouse authority for England 


and Wales, and Gibraltar, but its jurisdiction does not extend to many © 7 


ports, having been removed by the various port Acts of the 19th © 


century. It does the buoying, lighting and pilotage in the Thames _ 4 


and examines London dock masters as well as pilots. 

This body is a closed corporation, being composed of ‘‘Elder 
Brethren”? and ‘‘Younger Brethren.” The Elder Brethren have 
sole control, filling their own vacancies by election from the Younger 
Brethren and recruiting the Younger Brethren by election from the 
outside. 

In the hands of this closed corporation of private individuals 
the British Government leaves a considerable share of its commercial 
authority and the expenditure of some special revenues raised by 
light dues on shipping. Such are the methods of individualistic 
and unsystematic Britain. Complaints are not numerous, although 
there is danger from lack of co-operation between the Trinity House, 
the channel marking body, and the Thames Conservancy. 

(b) The Thames Conservancy is the channel deepening body. 
This board is a creation of the same Parliament (1857) that enacted | 
the Liverpool and Glasgow Harbor Acts and its activity has been 
one of the conditions necessary to the long survival of the private 
dock companies of the port. The Conservancy Board has entire 
charge of the tidal waters of the Thames, including the deepening — 
of the channels, the regulation of vessels within the port, the licensing 
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of docks, piers and embankments, etc., and making necessary by-laws 
- and regulations for the control of the river. 

= The revenues are raised by slight tonnage dues upon all vessels 
entering and leaving the port. 

In addition to the danger from lack of co-operation with the 
Trinity House, the Conservancy Board, while affording relief in 
_ 1857 when it was created, is now financially unable to provide 
further necessary channel improvements and the traffic cannot 
stand an increase of tonnage dues. 

(c) The dock companies have come to a similar standstill 
after an experience of acentury. In 1800 the harbor was insufferably 
congested. For two centuries the customs regulations had _per- 
mitted goods to be landed only on certain ‘‘legal quays” and ‘‘suf- 
ferance wharves.’’ Cargoes were often stored on lighters for weeks 

awaiting turn at these favored wharves. In 1800 the West India 
Dock Company was authorized and was soon followed by two 
more. Each was given a monopoly of ships in certain trades for 
twenty-one years and the privilege of building and operating bonded 
warehouses. The companies derived their revenues from dues on 
_ ghips entering the docks, from goods discharged on their quays 
and from the rental of warehouses. This injured the owners of 
‘legal quays,” ‘‘sufferance wharves,”’ the lighters and others who 
had to be compensated by the new companies to the extent of 
about a million pounds sterling. The dock companies were also 
compelled to admit lighters to the docks to take goods from the 
vessels free of charge. This last privilege is called the ‘‘free water 
clause”’ and has been a part of all subsequent dock legislation and 
the subject of much dispute. 

The great profits of the early dock companies were from their 
warehouses, the want of which had been the compelling motive to 
the building of docks. Consequently the rates on shipping were 
put low. The expiration of the monopolies and the refusal of 
Parliament to renew them was followed by a rush to build docks. 
Bonded warehouses were also built outside of the dock premises 
and the competition of the new docks and new warehouses was greatly 
increased by the coming of free trade and the consequent decline 
- in the bonded warehouse business. Parliament, however, refused 
in 1855 to pass the bill to repeal the free water clause as the com- 
panies were still doing a profitable business, but from this time 
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forward their prosperity declined. Severe rate wars 
- finances were impaired and as the result of several consolidations, 
there were but two strong competing companies in 1880. In the 
; i struggle for trade each increased its debt, built fine mew docks 
and cut rates until they came to an agreement in 1888 and were 
we consolidated in 1900, but with hopeless finances, dividends having 
ae been nominal or entirely absent for several successive years. The 

capital involved was about eight million pounds in bonds and eleven 
_ million in capital stock. While unsatisfactory to the stockholders, 


- community at large. The free water clause gives the lighters entrance 
to the dock and mechanical improvements have made the lighter 


_ only stations at which goods arrive from the sea to be immediately 
placed upon barges to be conveyed to wharves or piers at other 
parts of the river or to shipping lying therein.”* It is estimated that 
over 75 per cent. of the freight is so handled,? and to the great detri- 
ment of the dock company’s revenues. 
The impossibility of sorting import goods on the deck of the 
ship preparatory to putting them over to the lighters has led to 
“f the larger steamship lines making arrangements to do this sorting 
- on the quays and then transfer goods to lighters without paying dock 
_ dues. These constructive ‘‘overside conditions” have led to great con- 
- 4 fusion and delay. While a large ship lies alongside a quay the lighters 
_ cannot reach the quay and sometimes the ship is immediately replaced 
2 another when it goes away so that two or even three cargoes 
may be piled in confusion upon one quay while the owners of the 
_ goods are losing time and paying demurrage on lighters that cannot 
get at the goods they have been engaged to carry. It is sometimes 


and take cargo off the quay into the importer’s own lighter. 
This condition is unsatisfactory to the dock companies because 


private warehousemen because they are delayed and thereby lose 
money. None of the suffering parties can apply a remedy. 
The efforts of the dock companies to secure legal permission 


1 Report on the Port of London, 1902, p. 30. 
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to tax the lighters has been successfully opposed by the wharf, 
lighter and outside warehouse interests and the London Chamber 
of Commerce. 

(d) The situation in the port of London is further complicated 
by the Watermen’s Company, the modern form of a 16th century 
guild, whose members obtained their membership through apprentice- 
ship and had the monopoly of running boats upon the Thames 
in London limits. In its inception it was a regulation of rowboats 
in the interests of personal safety. By Act of 1894 the time of service 
before receiving license to run a boat on the Thames was reduced 
to two years, but it includes the river steamers as well as the freight 
boat, nearly 12,000 craft in all. The strike of 1900 showed that 
the Watermen’s monopoly may be oppressive in a port where the 
lighter is such a vital factor in the daily work of handling freight. 

Under the combined guidance of the four governing bodies and 
the conflicting private interests, the port of London has, by the 
year 1904, reached a condition of standstill where further progress 
is impossible. The Thames Conservancy cannot deepen the channel, 
the dock companies cannot build new docks or deepen old ones 
and the Trinity House and the Watermen’s Company conflict with 
both. The deadlock will, in all probability, be broken by the 
action of Parliament, based upon the advice of a Royal Commission, 
which, after two years of investigation, has recommended a public 
trust, which shall take over the property of the dock companies 
and the privileges and authorities of the Trinity House, the Water- 
men’s Company and the Thames Conservancy insofar as they 
pertain to the Thames and the port of London. This new and 
unified authority if established as recommended would immedi- 
diately expend for channel and dock improvements seven million 
pounds, of which four and one-half million will be borrowed and 
two and one-half million pounds donated by the London County 
Council. The National Exchequer has no share in this stupendous» 
transaction, which will represent nearly as much money as the pro- 
jected Panama Canal. The revenues will be derived from tonnage 
dues on ships entering the port, dock dues on ships using docks, 
freight dues on all goods landed in the port and from license fees 
on lighters. 

The composition of the board of directors of this new port author- 
ity as proposed by the Royal Commissioners is as follows: 
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“On the assumption that the London County Council and the — 
City Corporation accept the financial responsibilities . . . men- 4 a2 
tioned above . . . the nominated members should be appointed 22 


by the following bodies: 


(a) By the London County Council ........ 11 members 
(b) By the City Corporation ............. 3 aie 


(d) By the Board of Trade ............... I 
(e) By the Trinity House ................ I 
(j) By the Kent County Council .......... I “ 
(g) By the Essex County Council ......... I ¥s 


(h) By the London Chamber of Commerce . 2 
By the Governors of the Bank of Eng- 
Ba) land from among persons belonging to os 


the mercantile community of London 
_ The elected members should be elected by different groups of 
voters, viz: 

(7) By the oversea (or ocean) trading ship- 


(k) By the short-sea trading shipowners 
(1) By the wharfingers and owners of private 


warehouses on the river ............ 3 ws 

(m) By owners of lighters, barges and river a 
craft, including river passenger wenay, 

(n) By railway companies connecting with 


The electing persons, firms or companies, should be given + 
number of votes varying according to the amounts paid in dues upon 
goods, or upon shipping as the case may be.” 

If this measure can survive the unexpected opposition of the pi 
London County Council, the port of London will have completed — 
its evolution and reached the condition of the greater British ports. 

This detailed account of the conditions leading up to this end > a 
may be taken as an example, rather complex because of its = ; 
but none the less.a typical example, of the difficulties through which 
British ports have been passing in the effort to accommodate them- _ 
selves to the growing demands of modern commerce. j 
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II. Municipal Ports. 
In the early days of the breakdown of the private dock com- 
panies, the municipalities frequently undertook the management 
of their harbors. Usually this effort proved unsatisfactory and 
Bristol is now the only one of the large ports that is conducted directly 
and entirely by the Municipal Council, several others, including 
Liverpool, having sought Parliamentary approval for public trusts 
after an unsatisfactory municipal venture. Two minor ports, 
_ Preston and Boston, have municipal ports and the Manchester city 
government has taken an active part in the affairs of the port of 
Manchester 

The Bristol docks were begun by a private company in 
1803. Continuous financial difficulties led to sale to the city in 
1848. In 1877 and 1881 two private companies opened rival docks 
further down the River Severn at Avonmouth and Portishead. 
Desperate competition ensued between the new docks and the 
municipal docks of Bristol with the result that the city, in self-defense 
bought out the two private companies in 1884 at less than cost 
and has since operated their plant as a part of the municipal system. 
The direct management is in charge of a committee of Councils, 
who employ a general manager who is responsible for the conduct 
of the property. The result is satisfactory. The arrangement of 
_ docks, quays, railway tracks, freight sheds, freight handling machin- 
ery serves to make Bristol an efficient port for the handling of freight 
and one of the leading importing ports for the kingdom. The 
people are satisfied with their port. 

In the words of the Bristol Docks Committee: ‘‘The policy of 
taking over the whole of the docks by the citizens has proved an 
exceedingly wise one, the foreign trade, population and wealth of 
the city having enormously increased and the works having been 
maintained in a high state of efficiency, generally out of surplus 
revenue earned by the docks! 

‘The principle aimed at is not so much to make a profit as to 
increase the volume of traffic by keeping the tariff of charges low 
and providing from time to time (largely out of revenue), such further 
sheds, cranes, quays, railways, telephones, etc., and other facilities 
_ as the ever-changing type of traffic and vessels in which it is con- 
ducted seem to call for.” They further proceed to contrast their 
_ management with that of private companies as follows: ‘‘Private 
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owners, seeking only to work the docks for dividends, naturally = 
maintain a high scale of charges which is against the traders’ interest. _ 
They also hesitate to expend further capital until they are actually _ 
forced to do so either by a threatened loss of traffic, or an inability 
to accommodate the ordinary vessel plying at the time in the different 
trades.” 
In comparing their port with those controlled by private com- | 
panies the Bristol authorities lay much stress upon the fact that 
the rates are absolutely the same to all parties and that there are no 
rebates whatever. The municipality has the great financial advantage 
of being able to borrow its cash capital at about 2 per cent., and, > 
with no dividends to pay, the rates of service can be low. yy 
At Preston and Boston, the only other fully municipal ports Pein 
the experience has not been so satisfactory. In both cases the towns "i a 
had no harbors and the payment of high railway freights drove the ae . 
people to dock building to control the freight rates. In this they ; 7 
were highly successful. The dues from the ports have not, however, eS 
as yet been sufiicient to meet interest charges and the deficit is made emoeh 
up from the city taxes, but the burden is cheerfully borne. The ~ 
business interests of both communities are agreed that the reduc- : 
tion of transportation costs, the cheapening of necessities and raw 
material, has stimulated trade and industry to such a degree that, 
upon the whole, the costly docks have paid. 
Manchester, while not possessing a strictly municipal port — 
has shared in an experience somewhat akin to that of Preston and 
Boston. In 1882 the people of Manchester resolved to free them- _ 
selves from the necessity of conducting all import and export business 
through Liverpool where the port charges had to be added to a 
railway rate that was considered too high. The relief was to come 
through the Manchester ship canal undertaken by a private com- 
pany who set out to make Manchester accessible to ocean vessels 
and receive their reward in tolls. Unforeseen difficulties doubled 
the cost of the undertaking, the city had to come to the assistance 
of the company with a first and second loan, contributing about 
five of the fourteen million pounds sterling. Upon the granting of 
the first loan the city received representation in the company and 
with the second loan the representation became control. be 
The revenues of the canal have been disappointing. The city 
has had to meet the interest on its stock by taxes and the private _ ‘ aa 
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stockholders have had little return on their investment. It is 
generally considered that the commerce of the place has greatly 
improved. The coming of ocean ships to the heart of the city 
has been a great aid and the opening of the canal in 1894 was immedi- 
ately followed by sweeping reductions in railway freight rates. It 
was estimated in the first two and a half years after opening the direct 
saving in tolls and freight rates for the district amounted to ten million 
dollars. It should be remembered. however, that this saving was 
to the community at large and did not take the form of returns 
on the capital invested. 


III. Private Ports. 


a The most important class of private ports is that dominated by 
the railroad companies. The coming of railways coincided with 
and helped to produce a great boom in all branches of commerce 
necessitating the reorganization of port administration and equip- 
ment. All ports that were of first importance at the time of the 
coming of the railroad, except London, were thus reorganized under 
public or semi-public control. No private enterprise could cope 
with the situation in a port with a large and well-established trade. 
At the same time there were many small, often local, ports with 
commerce too insignificant to warrant the building of first-class docks 
and harbors under the then existing conditions, and had such been 
desirable, they could not have been built by the weak communities 
that would have used the improvements. Such ports, however, 
offered the rapidly extending railways an opportunity to secure 
their coveted terminal facilities and port connections by building 
the same in places where land was cheap and possibilities of port 
development seemed propitious. So it was that the railway com- 
panies became the creators of ports or the improvers of ports, in 
places where the population and commerce did not warrant any 
other method. 

Southampton is probably the most conspicuous port in the class 
and the list includes Cardiff, Hull, Harwich, Grimsby and many 


_ minor ports throughout the kingdom. 


The history of Grimsby is a good example of the progress and 
development of a railway port. It is particularly good because 
it shows how a railway may create both a port andacity. In 1801 
this port was first improved by the opening of a dock by a private 
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company. Later it was sold to the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln- 
shire Railway. This line, running east and west through the indus- 
trial districts of Central England, desired an outlet to the North Sea 
and between 1846 and 1852 they built a new dock, the Royal. Dock, 
capable of admitting the largest war vessels. From that time to 
the present this railway company and its successor, the Great Central 
Railway Company, have improved and extended the docks which 
are the port of Grimsby and now have a water area of 103} acres 
with great extensions in view. The convenience and efficiency of 
these docks are of the very best. 

It may fairly be said that the railway with its harbor has made 
the town. Five years before the railroad dock was begun, the town 
had less than 4000 population, sixty years later, fifteen times as 
many. Similar increase occurred in shipments of coal and fish and 
in imports of timber and the entrances and clearances in the foreign 
trade have grown nearly tenfold and now exceed those of Galveston, 
Texas. 

This railway company has not been content to act purely as a 
harbor maker, waiting for others to create trade. The harbor, like 
so much new trackage, was built to secure traffic. In 1864 Parlia- 
mentary permission was obtained to run steamers to numerous 
continental ports between Antwerp, Stockholm and St. Petersburg, 
a large steamship company was bought out and direct service by 
the company began in 1865. This service has been frequently 
improved and extended. In 1891 daily sailings to Hamburg were 
inaugurated. In 1889 a further Parliamentary grant authorized 
connections to be established with practically all ports in Scandinavia 
and the Continent east of Ghent. 

While the railway company uses its docks as the terminus for 
its own steamship lines there is no monopoly and it is a harbor in 
the true sense and open upon payment of dues to ships of all com- 
panies and nations alike. The company built it as a terminus, but 
it is managed toward the public like any other public or private 
dock company, as for example, the London docks or the Liverpool 
docks. As at all British ports the dues charged are under parlia- 
mentary limitations. 

The experience of this railway company with the fishing industry 
is a typical and successful example of the relation of the docks to the 
prosperity of the railway. By catering in all possible ways to the 
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North Sea Fisheries and the requirements of the fishing boats,*® the 
company has been able to increase its tonnage dues at the docks 
through the entrance of fishing boats and then to secure in the 
fish shipments a lucrative freight business for the railway. Inci- 
dentally, population has thronged to Grimsby to carry on this 
work and the railway profits by the freight traffic of the city. 

The history of Southampton and other railway ports might 
be rehearsed at length, but few new principles would appear. It 
would be but a repetition of the Grimsby experience with variation 
in details. 


The tendency in British port ownership seems to be toward 
private ownership and in the form of railway termini. The docks 
of London will probably be transferred to a public trust dnd 
there may be occasional repetitions of this movement and occasional 
examples of municipalization; but the great ports are firmly fixed 
- and the greater number of changes within the past thirty years 
have been toward the building of railway ports in the smaller cities. 
The British railways are consolidated into a few strong companies 
_ and the building of a dock as a part and feeder of a great system is 
a natural step in its development. There is a tendency in commerce 
at the present time toward the building up of numerous smaller 
ports both for the foreign and the domestic trade. Few of these 
places will reach importance without the railways provide the 
facilities. They are of the size that the railways have taken hold 
of in the past and the railway will usually feel the need of docks 
and build them before the municipality or a public trust would 
think of undertaking it. Such, at least has been the case in the 
recent past and there appears to be no reason to anticipate a change 


RUSSELL SMITH. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
8 Special fish docks were built, enterable at a!l times of the tide, with graving docks, floati 


dry docks, hydraulic coal hoists to put coal directly into fishing steamers and an artificia 
ice plant alongside the quay. 
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“RELATION OF THE GOVERNMENT IN GERMANY TO THE 
PROMOTION OF COMMERCE? 


Prior to the unification ot the Empire in 1871, Germany repre- 
- sented an agricultural nation with few manufactures, with scarcely 
- any merchant marine and with comparatively little foreign trade. 
_ Nearly two-thirds of the population was rural. Her industrial 
_ capital was small and business in general was conducted with extreme 
care and caution. Within the short space of a few decades, however, 
the situation has been strikingly reversed, and her interests, instead 
_of being mainly agricultural, have become overwhelmingly those of 
a a8 manufacturing and commercial nation. Her population, already 
oo ra, _ equal to over 650 for every thousand acres of food-producing land, 
_ still shows the surprising increase of eight per cent. during the 
half decade from 1895 to 1900. No less than fifty-seven per cent. 
_ of her fifty-six million people in 1900 were engaged in industry 
and commerce as distinguished from agricultural pursuits; while 
during the generation from 1871 to 1900 her urban population in- 
- ereased fifteen and three-fourths millions as opposed to an increase 
of only fifteen and one-third millions for the entire country. In 
other words, Germany has reached an economic position which 
is essentially that of the United Kingdom, of a country no longer 
self-contained, but whose industries depend to an increasing 
degree upon raw materials from abroad and one-third of whose popu- 
_ lation is fed with foreign food. To protect herself against the vicis- 
_ situdes of the future, Germany must necessarily become more and 
more an exporting and maritime nation. 
Such being the problem which demands solution, it is easy to 
_ understand why the several governments, State and Imperial, have 
utilized every means at their disposal to stimulate trade and navi- 
gation. Indeed, government aid in Germany has been extended 
so as to embrace every phase of commercial activity. In the first 


1Among the chief authorities relied upon in this 4 are the British Diplomatic and 
Consular Re s; The American Consular Reports; Bogeste | of the Commissioner of 
Navigation from i899 to 1903; s Handel ‘and Schiffahrt;"" Lotz’s Verkehrsent- 
wickelung in Deutschland 1800-1900;" H. R. Meyer's series of articles on German canals and 
railways in the Ratlway Age for 1903; and Alfred von Weber-Ebenhoft’s articles ‘‘Waterwa 
in Europe"’ in the International Quarterly for for 1904. Special mention must be made of 
Wiedenfeld's Die nordwesteuropaischen Welthiifen.”’ has been freely drawn 
from this work. It proved to be extrenely valuable on account of its general and exhaustive 
treatment of the subiect. 
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place, German manufacturers enjoy a foreign market which has been _ 
vastly enlarged since 1891 through favorable treaty arrangements. 
Large sums are expended annually in fostering industrial and com- 
mercial education to an extent seldom met with in other countries 
‘and with results which have called forth warning notes from British 
and American Consuls in all parts of the world. The shipbuilding 
industry is favored not only with preferential railway rates and 
an exemption from the payment of customs duties on shipbuilding 
material, but also with a monopoly in the construction of national 
war vessels and subsidized mail steamers. Furthermore, the Im- 
perial Government has embarked upon a policy of subsidizing the 
merchant marine. Over 7,000,000 marks are paid annually in the 
form of mail subsidies to those lines which are engaged in the Asiatic, 
Pacific and African service. While this sum is paid, nominally, 
for carrying the mails, there can be no doubt that an equally impor- 
tant reason is the desire to strengthen the navy, to free German 
commerce from the agency of foreign nations and to extend German 
trade and influence to those parts of the earth where her position 
is weakest and where private initiative, if left to itself, might prove 
inadequate. 

All these methods of assisting commerce, however, constitute 
only a part, and perhaps the smallest part, of the general system 
of government aid. In her search for a short cut to commercial 
power, Germany, like all the great nations, has emphasized the 
importance of cheap and easy transportation in the winning of 
distant markets. Neither money nor labor has been spared in an 
endeavor to facilitate transportation to the innermost parts of 
the empire and to unite the highly ramified system of artificial 
and natural waterways of the interior with the larger commercial 
life of the ocean. It is to a discussion of this last phase of German 
commerce that the present paper is principally directed. In this 
connection it will be attempted to state briefly the essential facts 
with reference, first, to the control and improvement of the harbors; 
and, secondly, to the relation which exists between these harbors 
and the interior through the network of rivers, canals and rail- 
ways. 

I. The Management of Harbors. 

Although the Imperial Government of Germany exercises a 

Jarge measure of control over the merchant marine and over naviga- 
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ion on interstate waterways, it possesses, broadly speaking, no 
authority to construct or manage harbors, this function being 
intrusted solely to the care of the several States. 

In Hamburg and Bremen the harbors are operated as State 
property, the work of construction being placed in the hands of 
a special department for this purpose and the general supervision 
and care of the harbor being exercised in Hamburg by a Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce and in Bremen by a Department for 
Harbors and Railways. Over both these departments stands the 
Senate of the State, which exercises the ultimate executive power. 
All expenditures for purposes of construction and operation are 
borne by the two city-republics themselves, and are defrayed from 
general taxation. The receipts, on the other hand, are merged 
with the general income of the State, there being no necessary 
connection between the expenditures for harbors and the receipts 
derived therefrom. 

In the case of both these world-ports, the State either owns 
or controls the larger portion of the warehouse system. Bremen, 
for example, in return for a stipulated percentage of the net earnings, 
furnishes the ground and constructs the buildings, but does not 
interfere with the management or business activity of the system, 
except as regards the regulation of the warehouse dues. Ham- 
burg, on the other hand, does not in the main assume the duty of 
constructing the buildings, but merely leases the ground for a certain 
percentage of the net earnings to a Free Harbor Warehouse Asso- 
ciation. This association, while obliged to construct all neces- 
sary buildings and bear all financial losses, is, nevertheless, subject 
to a large measure of State control. To the Senate belongs the 
right of regulating the warehouse dues and of determining the 
nature of the buildings to be constructed. Likewise all acts which 
involve an increase in the capital stock or indebtedness of the asso- 
ciation, or a change in its rules must be sanctioned by the Senate. 
Finally, the State is represented in the directorate of the association 
and possesses the power to suspend any act of that body until the 
Senate may have passed on its expediency. 

What has been said concerning Hamburg and Bremen holds in 
a general way for the other German harbors. As a rule, their 
construction and management is intrusted to the care of local boards 
or commissions subject to the general supervision of the State: 
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in Luebeck ” a Board of Public Works and the police authority, 
in Rostock to a Board of Public Works, and in Wismar to a Harbor 
Department. In Prussia the management and improvement of 
harbors is conducted either under the supervision of the Board of 
Public Works for each respective city or by permanent commissions, 
which are local in character, but which must receive the sanction of 
the State as regards harbor improvements and other important _ 
changes. To be specific, all harbor matters in Stettin are man- 
aged by a Board of Public Works; in Kiel, by a Harbor Commis- 
sion; in Flensburg by a Harbor and Bridge Commission; in Swine- 
muende, by a Royal Commission of Navigation officiating as a local 
authority; and in Koenigsberg by a Royal Harbor Police Com- 
mission. The operating expenses, as a rule, are borne by the local 
communities and are defrayed from the harbor receipts. 


II. Improvement of Harbor Channels. 


During the last twenty-five years nearly all the leading sea- 
ports of Northwest Europe have exerted themselves to the utmost 
in an endeavor to adapt their facilities to the growing conditions 
of international trade. Indeed, practically all the leading ports, 
with the exception of London, have remained close rivals in this 
respect during the whole of this period. This strenuous compe- 


tition may be attributed, first, to the rapidly increasing size and 


draught of ocean steamers, and, secondly, to the struggle between — 
these ports for the Eastern trade and the consequent desire to 

accommodate ships of the Suez standard. ‘The less anyone of these 

harbors is dependent upon the influence of tide, the greater is the 

advantage of that port. Hence any effort on the part of one harbor 

to deepen its channel or to improve its facilities for landing, loading 

and unloading, has resulted in a corresponding effort on the part 

of the other ports. 

As regards the channel leading from the sea to the landing place, 
the German-Dutch-Belgian ports cannot be said to have been 
favored by nature. Whatever position these harbors now hold has 
been the result of vast labor and expenditure and the improve- 
ments have by no means been completed. Hamburg, until about 
1850, possessed a channel measuring only from 4.0 to 4.3 meters 
in depth at high tide. At an enormous expenditure this depth 
has been increased to 8.3 meters, while arrangements have been — 
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7 made for a further increase of 1.7 meters. Bremen has also labored 
under unusual difficulties since its original channel measured only 
_ 2.5 meters in depth. After an outlay of some 50,000,000 marks, 
however, this city has secured a channel which can accommodate 
or - ocean- -going vessels with a draught of 6 meters. 

> The three Dutch-Belgian ports have each abandoned their 
i _ original channel during the nineteenth century, and with the help 
of the State have constructed for themselves an entirely new open- 
— ing to the sea. Amsterdam has received fully 37,000,000 marks 
from the State during the last thirty years for the improvement 
of the North Sea Canal and has increased its depth to 9 meters, 
.- that all ships, except the very largest, can obtain an easy access 


to the port. Rotterdam, assisted liberally by the National Govern- 
: _ ment, has secured the construction of a new channel at a cost of 

approximately 61,700,000 marks. For Antwerp the State has also 
ls _ expended large sums toward deepening and straightening the channel, 
and, according to plans now being arranged, it is intended to increase 
the present depth of 6 meters at low tide and 10.4 meters at high 
; In the case of every one 


able waterway. With the exception of Bremen, each port has 
also plans arranged for or under prosecution, which, when com- 
pleted, will enable it to receive vessels with a draught at least equal 
to the Suez standard. 


III. Improvement of Harbor Facilities. 


The rivalry between the leading ports of Europe concerning 
the improvement of their channels also exists in the provision of 
basins, wharves, warehouses and other necessary equipment. Enor- 
mous sums have been paid by most of the ports in rendering easier 
and swifter the process of loading and unloading. Particularly 
is this true of Hamburg, nearly all of whose harbor facilities have 
been constructed during the last twenty years. Even as late as 
1866 all sea-going vessels were obliged to anchor in the open stream, 
and the whole process of loading and unloading had to be conducted 
by means of lighters. About that time, however, Hamburg began 
we the construction of a series of improvements with the result that 
Ry om to-day her system of docks and piers is reputed to be the best in 
q existence and her ship lines, according to Dr. Wiedenfeld, enjoy an 
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: tn ease of communication with the shore far superior to that furnished 
P by the English ports. 

Besides possessing probably the best system of warehouses 
in the world, Hamburg has made admirable connection with the 
railways and interior waterways. Separate harbor basins have 
been constructed for the numerous canal and river boats where 
they may remain to await the arrival of steamers. The steamer 
basins have been constructed with a view to making a swift transfer 

. of freight to and from vessels the prime consideration, any gain 
e. q in this respect meaning of course a corresponding gain in the length 
of available piers. The wharves, besides being exceedingly spacious 
and built of durable material, are amply supplied with hydraulic 
machinery. At the present time the basins cover an area of 336.4 
acres, while the total length of quays approximates 8.5 miles. Ex- 
tensions are now being made, however, which will increase the aréa 
of the basins to 612.56 acres and the length of the quays to 12 miles. 
_ When this project is completed Hamburg will have spent some 
180,000,000 marks since 1880 for its harbor facilities—of which sum 
the Imperial Government contributed 40,000,000 marks at the time 
of Hamburg’s accession to the Customs Union—and this enormous 
outlay does not include the large sums expended in deepening and 
otherwise improving the channel, or in constructing the excellent 
system of warehouses. It only requires the further deepening 
of the channel, for which arrangements have already been made, 
and the completion of the extensions referred to above, to make 
Hamburg’s harbor satisfy the highest requirements of modern 
efficiency. 
What has been said of Hamburg is true of Bremen and the 
_ Dutch-Belgian ports, though on a smaller scale. In the provision 
of appliances for loading and unloading freight these harbors are 
practically on a par, and meet the latest requirements. In all, 
_ too, the construction of the harbor was so arranged that the new 
warehouses would be situated at once near the water and in the 
immediate vicinity of the large mercantile offices. 
Limiting our discussion to the sums expended, it appears 
_ that subsequent to 1885 Bremen has paid in round numbers 93,- 
800,000 marks for its harbor facilities, exclusive of the 50,000,000 
marks devoted to the deepening of the channel. Of this sum the 
Imperial Government contributed 12,000,000 marks when Bremen 
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joined the Customs Union in 1888 and 1,800,000 marks towards 

the construction of the Kaiserdock at Bremerhafen. Exclusive 

of the expenditures for the improvement of the channel, Amster- 

f, dam has spent 42,500,000 marks for its harbor facilities; Rotterdam 

about 30,000,000 marks ; ‘while Antwerp since 1879 has paid approxi- 

mately 130,000,000 frances, of which sum the State contributed 

considerable more than one-half. Large sums have also been 

a expended in Stettin, Danzig, Kiel, Emden and other smaller ports 

on the North Sea. Stettin after an outlay of some 40,000,000 

5 ay marks has secured a harbor which is not only beginning to share 

a _ in the American trade, but which at the expense of Copenhagen 

and Gothenburg, is rapidly acquiring more and more of the Russian 

and Scandinavian trade. Altogether, it has been estimated that 

the several governments of Germany have devoted about $125,000,000 

- gince 1888 towards the improvement of harbors, and that of this 

sum about six-tenths has been used for the channel and other facili- 

ties of Hamburg alone. This single port, it has been said, ‘‘has 

spent more money than any other two harbors in the world together 
during the last score of years to perfect its technical facilities.””* 


—_ IV. Commercial Growth of Harbors. 
Along with the large expenditures for harbor improvements 
there has followed an increased power to handle traffic and a tre- 
mendous growth in the importance of these harbors from the stand- 
point of international trade. This becomes especially clear if one 
compares the net registered tonnage of vessels entering and leaving 
_ the various ports. Thus the total net registered tonnage of vessels 
engaged in foreign trade has been compiled as follows for the eight 
leading harbors of Northern Europe: 


TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE IN THE YEAR, ® 
1000 Net Registered Tons. 
1890 = 
13,481 
10,941 
10,417 
3,482 
Antwer 
Rotter 


4,419 
A glance at the above table will show that the tonnage of Ham- 


?Wolf von Schierbrand: ‘Germany: The Welding of a World Power,” p. 201. 
SWiedenfeld’s ‘‘ Die nordwesteuropaeischen Welthaefen,’’ p. 361. 
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burg in 1900 (16,088,000) is but slightly less than the tonnage 
of London (16,701,000); while Antwerp and Rotterdam each 
has a tonnage which about equals that of Liverpool. It appears, 
furthermore, that the tonnage of the three ports of Hamburg, 
Rotterdam and Antwerp has increased during the last thirty years 
by 443 per cent. as opposed to an increase of only 135 per cent. 
for London, only 72 per cent. for Liverpool, and go per cent. for 
Havre. Indeed, during the single decade from 1890 to 1900 the 
total net registered tonnage for the first three cities increased over 
63 per cent., whereas jor London, Liverpool and Havre the increase 
but slightly exceeded 13 per cent. For the year 1902 the total 
imports and exports of Hamburg were approximately $1,707,664,000 
and for Antwerp $660,060,000, as opposed to $528,741,000 for Bremen, 
$1,260,290,000 for London and $1,138,700,000 for Liverpool. It 
is interesting also to note that the combined trade in tons of the four 
ports of Koenigsberg, Danzig, Luebeck and Stettin has increased 
by approximately 50 per cent. during the decade from 1890 to 1900, 
or at a rate not very much below that of Hamburg and Bremen. oa 

= 


V. Construction of Canals and Canalzation of Rivers. 


The extraordinary growth which we have just noted in the 
sea navigation of Hamburg, Bremen and the Dutch-Belgian ports 
can only be explained by their good connection with the German 
interior. It is the relation to a large and productive interior, more 
than any other factor, which determines the international importance 
of harbors, and Hamburg, be it said in this connection, is more 
favorably situated than any other city of the Old World. Its 
influence extends not only over most of Germany and Austro- 
Hungary, but, as regards certain commodities, even into Russia 
and Switzerland. Besides being the terminal of seven systems 
of railways, this port receives the traffic drained by an extensive 
network of inland waterways which carries its influence into central 
Europe. The Elbe and Moldau rivers, navigable for a distance 
of 582 miles, secure for Hamburg the trade of the region around 
the important centers of Magdeburg, Dresden and Prague. The 
Saale, Havel and Spree rivers drain the commerce of Thuringia 
and Berlin; while the Oder-Spree and the Finow canals make 
tributary to this port a large portion of the trade from Silesia, the 
whole Upper, Middle and Lower Oder, as well as the Warthe. In 
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large measure this extensive system of waterways is navigable 
for ships of 400 tons, and, in the main, does not require the payment 
of tolls. 

Bremen, as contrasted with Hamburg, is at a disadvantage 
when we consider inland navigation, its influence being confined 
chiefly to the relatively unimportant Weser. The Dutch-Belgian 
ports, however, derive traffic from the rivers and canals of nearly 
the whole of Northwest Europe. Besides controlling the trade of 
the numerous waterways of Holland and Belgium, they share in 
common the commerce of the Rhine. This river is navigable as far 
as Mannheim (a distance of 560 km.) for ships of 1500 tons, and 
to Strassburg (700 km.) for ships of 800 tons. Through its princi- 
pal tributaries—the Meuse, the Mosel and the Main—it also draws 
to these ports much of the trade drained by the numerous canals 
of France and Western Germany. The Meuse, for example, has 
been rendered navigable through canalization for ships of 300 tons 
for a distance of 600 kilometers. Through canals this river has 
also been connected with the Rhine, the Seine and the SAone-Rhone, 
thus making tributary, especially to Rotterdam, much of the trade 
from all of Northern and Eastern France. The Mosel, navigable 
to Nancy for 200 ton ships, is likewise united with the system of 
French canals. The Main has been canalized so as to be navigable 
for ships of 1500 tons as far as Frankfort, for 120 ton ships as far 
as Bamberg, and from there has been connected with the Danube 
through the Ludwig canal. Proceeding still further up the Rhine, 
we find that Strassburg has been united with the whole of Alsace 
and with the Sdone and Rhone by means of canals which can accom- 
modate ships of at least 200 tons. 

This extended account of existing waterways is given with 
a view of showing the extent to which the State has assisted com- 
merce by constructing canals and canalizing rivers. The importance 
of such aid cannot well be overemphasized. ‘Transpertation by 
water has decided advantages over transportation by rail inso- 
far that cheap and bulky commodities can be carried much more 
cheaply over long distances, and, secondly, because tolls on those 
artificial waterways of Germany which belong to the State are 
levied strictly in accordance with the cost of maintenance and 
replacement. 

These two advantages of water transportation—cheap con- 
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veyance for bulky commodities and a tariff policy varying with 
the cost of maintenance—are of fundamental importance in Ger- 
many where the railways constitute a State monopoly used largely 
as a revenue producing agency of the government, and where the 
leading manufacturing centers and the principal sources of fuel 
and raw material are situated remotely from the coast. This be- 
comes especially apparent when it is remembered that the receipts 
per ton-mile concerning the traffic on the rivers in Germany varies 
between 0.176 ct. and 0.519 ct., and upon the canals from 0.346 
ct. to 0.692 ct.,* whereas for the railways the average earning per 
ton-mile in 1899 was about 1.42 cents. Roughly speaking, there- 
fore, the rates on the rivers and canals may be said to be about 
one-third as high as those charged on the railways. Moreover, 
there is the important consideration that subsequent to 1875 the 
average receipts per ton-mile on the waterways decreased about 
50 per cent. as opposed to a decrease of only 15 per cent. on the 
railways.°® 

Along with these low and declining freight rates has gone 


_@ marvelous increase in traffic. During the twenty years from 


1877 to 1897 the number of canal and river boats increased 28 
per cent.; the carrying capacity of these boats, however, increased 
during the same period to 3,400,000 tons or 143 per cent.; while 
the actual traffic increased 159 per cent. Practically all the recent 
canal projects of the country have in view the accommodation 

of 600 ton ships west of the Oder and 400 tons ships east of that 
river. In 1900 the canals and rivers carried approximately 24 
per cent. of the total traffic of the country, the average haul being 
320 kilometers or twice that on the railways. 

It is from the standpoint of the import and export trade of 
the leading ports, however, that the importance of interior water- 
ways has shown itself most prominently. By weight about one- 
half of the export trade to the Dutch ports from the region along 
the Rhine and about three-fourths of the import trade moves by 
river. Indeed, during the decade ending in 1900 the trade of Rotter- 
dam by way of the Rhine has nearly trebled and at present exceeds 
the railway traffic of the city by almost two times. Likewise, 
of the extensive trade between Hamburg and the region tributary 
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to the Elbe and Oder rivers and the Oder-Spree canal, over four- 
fifths by weight and nearly three-fifths by value is carried by water. 

These figures illustrate the tremendous importance of inland 
navigation in developing industry and in enlarging the export trade. 
Yet in the effort to extend water-routes to every part of the Empire 
Germany has been only one of a number of European countries, 
which are all striving to accomplish the same end. Some notion 
of this activity may be gained from the statement that since 1830 
Belgium has spent in the neighborhood of five hundred million 
francs on its inland waterways. France, according toits programme 
of 1879, has already devoted thirteen hundred million francs toward 
the improvement of its rivers, canals and harbors; while Austria 

and Russia are likewise executing extensive improvements along 
this line. 

In Germany, moreover, projects are under consideration, which, 
if carried out, will add greatly tothe 5495 kilometers of artificial water- 
ways existing in that country. The Prussian Canal Bill communi- 
cated to the Landtag in January, 1901, proposed an expenditure 
of nearly four hundred million marks. Besides providing for the 
opening of the whole region of Silesia by means of canals, and the 
canalization of a number of important rivers, this bill empowered 
the government to construct a Rhine-Weser-Elbe-canal, an Oder- 
Vistula canal and a large waterway between Berlin and Stettin. 
The Elbe and Oder being already connected, this bill contemplates 
a union of the five great rivers of Germany which flow into the 

North and Baltic seas. Among numerous other projects may be 
mentioned the proposed enlargement of the Danube-Main canal, 
and the plan of Austria to unite the Danube with the Elbe-Moldau 

and the Oder. If these plans are realized, it will mean not only 

a union of the five great rivers of Northern Germany with their 
numerous tributaries and branch canals, and a continuous waterway 
from end to end of the German Empire, but through the Rhine 

will also mean a union of these waterways with the Seine, the Saone 

and the Rhone. Moreover, the Danube will be connected through 
separate canals with the. Rhine, the Elbe and the Oder, thus consti- 

[ tuting an uninterrupted water-route from the North Sea to the 
_ Black Sea. The principal obstacle to the realization of these larger 
plans is the opposition of the Agrarian Party. But Germany is 
rapidly outgrowing its agricultural conditions, and there is every 
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reason to believe that an important form of State aid to commerce 
in the future, as in the _ will be the construction of canals and 


VI. Influence ‘Preferential Railway Rates. 


In the foregoing pages the discussion has been concerning the 
_improvement of harbors and interior waterways. It now remains 
to discuss briefly the manner in which the State has endeavored 

A facilitate transportation by rail. 
a, 2 Owing to the central position of Germany in Europe, her ports 
_ and railways must necessarily compete with those of the surrounding 
sy nations. To meet this competition and to assist in developing 
home industry and the export trade, the railway management of 
Prussia has from time to time introduced numerous so-called prefer- 
ential railway tariffs. In the main, these tariffs have also been 
adopted by the other German States, the various railway manage- 
ments presenting in this respect a united policy in the interests of 
the whole nation. Compared with the rates of other leading 
_ European nations, these preferential tariffs are conspicuously low, 
and are applicable at present to no less than 63 per cent. of the total 

railway ton-mileage of the country.® 
A detailed examination of these preferential rates shows that 
they operate to the advantage of the German North Sea harbors 
as opposed to the Dutch-Belgian ports, the Russian Black Sea 
harbors and the Austro-Hungarian ports on the Adriatic. Even 
at the expense of its own seaports, Prussia has granted preferential 
rates to Hamburg and Bremen in order to assist them in their compe- 
tition with the harbors of Northwest and Southwest Europe. Thus, 
for example, to divert traffic away from the Dutch-Belgian ports 
preferential rates are granted in the trade between the German 
coast and the Rhine-Westphalian region on tobacco, cotton, fish, 
coffee, rice and a variety of other commodities, the rate being as 
low for the distance from Essen to Bremen as for the distance from 
Essen to Amsterdam.’ Likewise, to counteract the influence of 
the harbors on the Adriatic and Black Seas, preferential rates are 


*For a complete statement of all = —a7ay railway rates in force on the Prussian 
State lines in 1897, see the list prepared b W.S. H. Gastrell (British Accounts and Popes 
for 1898, vol. xcii, p. 54). For the most important additions to Mr. Gastrell’s list of 1897, 
see the list prepared by Mr. Robert Collier (British Diplomatic and Consular aan No. 
574, Miscellaneous Series, Feb., 1902. A Report on Prussian Railways). ; 

TWiedenfeld: ‘‘Die nordwesteuropaeischen Welthaefen,” p. 322. 
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- aecorded to cotton, tobacco, coffee, rice, hides, iron ore, petroleum 
and a large variety of articles which are forwarded via Germany 
to Austro-Hungary, Russia or Roumania.® 

oe Other instances may be mentioned to show that where the 
"interests of German industry or international trade make it desirable, 
- the German railway managements have not refrained from granting 
preferential tariffs without regard to the nationality of the port. 
To illustrate, the Dutch-Belgian ports, though deriving a large 
share of their trade from the interior waterways of Germany, are also 
dependent for another large portion upon the railways of Germany. 
It is true that much of their trade is diverted to the North German 
coast; but on the other hand, they enjoy the benefits of special rates 
in the exportation of such commodities as coal, grain, iron and other 
minerals and the importation to Southern Germany and Switzerland 

of products like coffee, tea, cocoa, pepper and rice.® 
One other important feature of the German system of rail- 
way rates remains to be noticed, namely, the so-called Levant 
and East African Traffic Tariffs. According to these tariffs, intro- 
duced respectively in 1890 and 1895, largely reduced rates are 
granted by the State railways to goods exported from the interior 
of the country to a large number of places in the Levant and East 
Africa, as well as to stations on the Oriental and East African railways. 
Aside from a reduction in the usual rates, these traffic tariffs also 
offer the advantage of sending goods on through bills of lading from 
the place of departure to the foreign point of destination. Summar- 
ized according to different classes of goods the reduction in freight 
afforded by this arrangement is as follows: ‘‘For the goods of 
Special Tariffs II and III only 1.5 to 1.7 pf. is charged instead of 
3.5 and 2.2 to 2.6 pf., for the goods of Special Tariff I only 2.0 to 3.0 pf. 
instead of 4.5 pf., for all other goods in car-load lots only 3.0 to 3.4 
pf., for piece goods only 3.5 to 4.5 pf. instead of 6 to 11 pf. per 
km’’.?° In general the rates are about one-half as high as the ordinary 
rates and appear to be unusually low as compared with the tariffs 
of other European nations. The British Select Committee in its 
report on foreign ship subsidies for 1902 shows that the cost of 
transportation on the German railways, as concerns the Levant 
and East African tariffs, is only one-third to one-fifth as high for 
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that ‘‘these reduced rates have been and are fixed in accordance 
with the experience gained in Germany as regards the working cost 
per train-mile over long distances and that the primary object is 
the building up, promoting or increasing of German export trade 
to the countries in question and the enabling it to complete successfully 
with the trade of other foreign States to those countries.” _ 


Summary of Results of Germany’s Policy. 


‘From the foregoing review it must appear that State aid to 
commerce in Germany has been both liberal and general. It has 
_ manifested itself prominently in industrial and commercial educa- 
tion, in the development of the shipbuilding industry and the mer- 
_ chant marine, in the improvement of harbor channels and harbor 
facilities and in the construction of canals and the promotion of trans- 
portation by rail. Much of this assistance has been given by the 
States as distinguished from the Imperial Government. In the 
main, however, the several States have acted in harmony, and, as 
was seen in the case of Prussia, have not unduly emphasized local 
interests to the detriment of other parts of the Empire. Their funds 
have been expended judiciously and in a manner not at all prejudicial 
to national progress. 

Viewed from the standpoint of material results, the paternal 
attitude of the Government towards commerce has been productive 
of wonderful results. Since 1872 the import and export trade of 
the country has increased by 72 per cent. and 100 per cent., respec- 
tively, and the exports of £233,890,000 in 1902 compare very favor- 
ably with the British exports of £277,552,000 for that year. More- 
over, Germany has become a daring investor and promoter. Official 
estimates place her foreign investments at about five billion dollars, 
or a sum equal to half the foreign investments of Great Britain. 
The growth of her shipping has also been phenomenal. During the 
twenty years ending in 1900 Germany has increased the steam ton- 
nage of her merchant marine elevenfold; while the total tonnage 
has increased nearly fivefold. From fourth place which she held 
in this respect in 1880, she has risen to second and has increased 
her portion of the world’s entire merchant fleet since that date 
from 6.6 to nearly 10 per cent. Her shipbuilding industry has 
sprung into existence almost wholly since 1871 and has developed 
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so as not only to provide for the greater share of her own rapidly 
increasing demand for ships, but also to fill orders for other countries. 
In a word, the progress of Germany has taken place along all lines, 
in manufacturing, trade, shipping and shipbuilding. However 
important other factors may have been in bringing about this general 
advance, there can be no doubt that Germany furnishes an excellent 
example of the salutary influence which the State may exert in foster- 
ing those phases of commercial activity upon which the domestic 
prosperity and international prestige of a nation is principally 
dependent. 
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economic conditions of earlier times. 
_ theorizing to know that the conditions economists emphasized 
as parts of a perpetual economy were of recent origin and have 
application to but a small section of humanity. 


PRETATION OF HISTORY! 


T o the man of theory and often to the man of practice the 
study of history seems a useless occupation. Both have an interest 
in the present and demand solution for present problems. Has 
history anything to offer these men and can its methods be applied 
to the investigation of present conditions? At first sight the theorist 
gains little from its perusal. He finds the attention of historians 
limited to events of little present importance; wars occupy more 
space than the avocations of peace and personal affairs are discussed 
to the neglect of social tendencies and principles. 

If a reader overlooks the prolix statements of non-essentials 
to which some historians are prone and seeks principles to guide 
present action what does he find but the familiar assertion, ‘‘His- 
tory repeats itself?’’ Driven back from history, the searcher for 
present guidance once more resorts to theory in the hope that some 
light may be struck that shows the road he is blindly seeking. But 
all in vain. 

Is there no link between these two disconnected methods of 
research? Must the past be interpreted by a method that yields 
no valuable results and the present by a method that discards 
all reference to the past? 

This opposition and these defects continued for a long time before 
any remedy was suggested. Historians sneered at the theorist 
and the economist had an openly expressed contempt for those 
who did not use his methods. It is only of late that a new method 
of research has arisen, giving to history a wider meaning and offer- 
ing to the economist a test for his theories. 

Progress in this direction has, however, been slow. The his- 
torical appetite for facts is in a measure satisfied by the study of the 
It acted as a limitation on 
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and like tenets of the current economic philosophy thus lost their 
position of supremacy and sunk into the company of the minor 


The resulting changes in mental attitude are in a large measure 
due to the efforts of the historical economists who taught the limi- 
tations to which all economic doctrines are subjected. Yet in spite 


of a breadth of view and great command of facts they did not destroy 
_ the old school but merely compelled its adherents to make more 


modest statements. This failure was due to the lack of a method 


of historical interpretation in harmony with the facts they were 
using and the conditions they were investigating. 


Economic history and the economic interpretation of history 


are different concepts and have been forced upon public attention 


by two different groups of thinkers. Economic history is a question 
of facts—of the discovery and utilization of those facts of yesterday 
of which the economist of to-day avails himself. The economic 


a - interpretation of history is a study of these data and of the method 


of utilizing them. It enables us to reason about past events in the 
_ same way we reason about present events and to find common 
_ principles that will apply to both. Economic dogmatism concen- 
trates attention on the dominant features of a given age or nation. 
Economic interpretation eliminates dogmatism by comparing the 
_ dominant features of many ages and clearly presents their points 
_ of difference and similarity. In this way a new theory arises with 
a broader basis and more closely in touch not only with history but 
also with the sciences from which the economic premises come. 
There are, however, two diverging lines of thought, each of 
which is called an ecottoemic interpretation of history. One group 
_ of men ask what light can history throw on present events? Their 
interest is in the present and they use history as a method of inter- 
 preting it. The other group ask: What light can our knowledge 
of present events and conditions throw on those of past ages? The 
first group assumes a knowledge of the past superior to that of the 
present and hopes to use this knowledge to clear away the difficulties 
of interpreting contemporary events. The second group contends 
that our knowledge of present economic conditions is greater than 
_ that of past ages and hence that it can help us to supplement our 
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If we wish to be accurate in the use of terms this first viewpoint 
should not be called an economic interpretation of history, but an 
historical interpretation of the present. That which is interpreted 
is not history but current events, while the method used is not eco- 
nomic but historical. It is only the second viewpoint that attempts 
to interpret history and does it by an economic method. 

It will add to the clearness of the contrast if the term ‘‘history”’ 
be eliminated. History in both cases is used in a popular way and 
as a result its interpreters fall into a needless conflict with those 
historians who want the facts of the past rather than their present 
significance. 

It would be clearer to speak of the social interpretation of 
current events instead of the historical interpretation. Those who 
employ this method are interested in social affairs and use social 
methods of investigation and social principles oftener than historical 
methods and principles. It is still more clear to speak of the tra- 
ditional interpretation of current events. The facts presented and 
the ideals emphasized are those which, wrought over into popular 
tradition, have become motives prompting intuitive response. 
The popular historian seizes the telling events of the world’s history 
and by recounting them vividly tends to make people act to-day 
as their forefathers acted in the epoch-making struggles through 
which the race has gone. ‘‘Act to-day as your fathers acted in 
their day.”” This advice may seem the hand of history, but it is the 
voice of tradition. The economic interpretation of history starts 
with an analysis of present conditions and opens the way to a theory 
of social causation. In contrast with this method the historical 
interpretation of present events accepts the traditional view of the 
past and uses social prediction as a means of exerting social influence. 
a The prophet strives to be a social leader. Economic interpretation 
as a method thus stands in contrast with social prediction. There 
is no real opposition between economics and history or between eco- 
nomics and sociology. It is only in the field of prediction that opposi- 
tion appears. The scientific historian avoids the conflict by refus- 
ing to predict, but as the historian becomes modest, the social 
enthusiast becomes bolder, and, using the same methods as the 
predicting historian, he falls into similar errors. 

Should social investigation begin with a study of the past and 
predict events from it as a base, or should a study of the present be 
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first made and its results be used to interpret the past? Of the past 
we have social tradition; of the present we have economic knowl- 
edge: Which is the more reliable as the basis of deduction? 

Were not the knowledge of the past defective its study might 
give a starting point equally valuable with economic interpretation 
that starts from the firm foundation of present fact. The first 
canon of social prediction is, ‘‘History repeats itself.’ A series of 
repeated effects occurring under similar social institutions gives 
ground for the judgment that these institutions will always produce 
like effects. 

In contrast with this, economic interpretaticn starts with the 
assumption that like economic causes produce like social results. 
Prediction can be made from one race or civilization to others only as 
the economic conditions back of them are the same. It is not like 
race, like institutions, like tradition or like consciousness of kind 
but like economic conditions that give a sound basis for prediction. 
Social prediction is of necessity based on data drawn from different 


races, institutions and civilizations. This evidence has little value 


unless a similarity of economic conditions exists as the antecedent 
of race, institution or civilization. An economic interpretation of 
past events must therefore precede valid prediction. 

There are two channels in which thought runs and two bases 
on which it rests. The physical environment of a man is made 
up of objects upon which welfare depends. The force that per- 
petuates and increases this contact is desire. No object is a part 


of the conscious environment of men until they desire it or the > 


means of avoiding it. Thought based on desire or arising out of its in- 
fluence is plainly economic. But thought has another element not 


derived from the immediate objects of interest: This is tradition. — 


Past conditions and events do not persist. The events and condi- 
tions of to-day cease with to-day, but new ones appear to-morrow. 
Economic conditions are thus short-lived, but the habits and thoughts 
that yesterday’s conditions evoked live on and modify the present. 
The newer biology makes the distinction between natural and 
acquired characters and affirms that the latter are not inherited. 
All acquired knowledge must pass from generation to generation by 
the repeated impressment of habits and thought upon the individuals 
of succeeding generations. This knowledge depending on constant 
repetition for its continuance, is tradition and imitation is its great 
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Vitalizing force. Economic thought is the social expression of desire 
as tradition is the social expression of imitation. These two forces 
control current events and the differing interpretations of the past 
and the present depend upon the relative emphasis given them. 
Professor Giddings has shown that the stimuli arousing activity | 
are of two orders.? The original stimuli come from the immediate | ‘ 
environment; the secondary stimuli are the products of past social — 7 
life kept alive in the present. These products of past social life | 
have, however, only one way of being continued and that is through _ 
the constant repetition that creates tradition. The original stimuli 
also are of no importance unless they awake response and this 
response is desire. 5 
Changing the viewpoint from stimuli to that of response to. 
stimuli, makes desire and tradition the sole forces that determine 
present action. In this contrast tradition includes all of the pro- 
ducts of past responses that have been continued through imitation 
reinforced by repetition. These traditions blend and as they blend > 7 
they become the basis of history, institutions and ideals. Desire 
operating under favorable conditions creates mobility of men and 
goods. This mobility concentrates men in productive regions 
who bring with them the traditions of the localities they leave. 
The mixing of population forces a blending of traditions. Opposing 
elements are suppressed while similarities are emphasized and 
around them the old traditions cluster in new forms. These blended ~ 
traditions are elevated into morality, broadened into ideals and pro- | 
jected as standards of future action. — 
Each new mingling of population due to an increase of resources _ 
makes a breach between economic conditions and inherited social — 
traditions. Before an equilibrium is re-established a transformation 
of tradition takes place, giving higher ideals and better institutions. — 
The breach between economic thought and social idealism is thus 
steadily widened and the opposition between them is more pro- — 
nounced. In its lower forms tradition is the result of conflict and — 
reflects the opposition arising when men contest for the meager results _ 
of isolated localities. It is usually expressed in race feelings and 
hatreds. In its higher forms, however, tradition is an expression _ 
of likeness. A consciousness of opposition and fear is replaced by — 


a consciousness of kind. 


2A Theory of Social Causation, a paper read before the American Economic Association — 
at the New Orleans meeting. 
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Each element in a composite population has its own traditions 
which blend with other traditions only when the common points are 
emphasized and the antagonisms are suppressed. The oft-repeated 
stories of the old life are retold so as to interest larger audiences. 
_ To each group of hearers the newly-told story can have a meaning 
only when it incorporates some of the tradition with which it is 
familiar. Writers and orators instinctively suppress points of dis- 
cord and blend and elevate what appeals toall. Tradition is thereby | 
transformed into idealism and becomes a standard far above that 
realized by individual men. 
Government in England, for example, is plainly a group of 


_ traditions. Transferred to America it becomes political institutions, 


transferred again to cosmopolitan France it appears as political 
ideals, while in centralized Germany it is further transformed into 
social democracy. Each step has resulted from the discarding of 
- local antagonisms and the emphasis of generalized truth. 

Because of the simple conditions under which the Republican 
party arose it could concentrate its attention on three evils, Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion, but in recent years to meet the conditions 
of a more composite population it has been forced to elevate its 
standards and to generalize its principles until it appeals to the 
classes, sections and races it formerly antagonized. The narrow 
tradition of the primitive American is thus transformed into a 
broad liberalism and the American Government becomes capable 
_ of handling race problems that our forefathers left untouched. 

A labor leader who undertakes to organize unskilled laborers 
finds a race consciousness built up on race antagonism. When 
his thought is translated into the language of his hearers, words 


are used which express the hatreds surviving as race traditions. 


_ The employer is associated with the foreign misrule and the pent-up 

feelings which in their old homes went out against their race oppres- 
_ sors, are turned upon him. A class consciousness is thus developed 
that submerges the race antagonisms of earlier epochs and prepares 
_ the way for a broader citizenship. Race responses are replaced 
by class responses and these by social co-operative responses, which 
in turn are elevated into a democratic cosmopolitanism. Every 
_ transformation of tradition gives to its standards a greater coercive 
- force. The result is idealism which by covering the future as a 
social projection gains a universality akin to religion. 
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social stability from the growth of tradition. Social projection 
is the union of the two to be realized only in the distant future. 
With these forces at work there can be a steady transformation of 
tradition from a crude form of ancestor worship to an attractive 
social Utopia where all ideals become realities. 

I give below some of the stages through which thought passes 
during this transformation. In a rough way they indicate the line 
of progress though no claim is made to strict accuracy: » 


> 


Imitation, 
Tradition, 
Ancestor worship, 
Hero worship, 

Primitive poetry, 


Biography, 
History, 
Romanticism, 
Literary lore, 
Individualism, 


* 


Precedents, Idealism, 
Codes, Social democracy, 
a Morality, Social projection. 


Social democracy fixes the attention on the present and hence 
tends to emphasize the distribution of wealth. Social projection 
pictures an improving future and concentrates interest more on the 
aecumulation of the wealth and the bettering of industrial pro- 
cesses than on its distribution and consumption. 

I hope it has now been made clear that the traditional interpre- 
tation, the historical interpretation, the social interpretation and 
the idealistic interpretation of current events are practically the 
same. They differ from one another only in the degree that the 
idealistic transformation of thought has taken place. They all 
strive to influence the present and to improve human conduct through 
the study of past examples. The blending of traditions accomplishes 
this result and hence tradition and history pass over into idealism 
by easy stages. Economic practice becomes tradition and tradition 
is restated until it is transformed into institutions, ideals and social 
principles. All this helps to make good conduct, but it is nota 
safe basis for prediction. 

We cannot accept this traditional interpretation because tra- 
dition has been transformed by its growth. Still less can we accept 
an ‘‘economic” interpretation of current events, because other 


Social mobility arises from the pressure of increasing desire; | 
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than economic causes have helped to shape the present. The ‘‘all 
economic” or material interpretation of the present is defective 
because it neglects the effect of heredity and tradition on human 
conduct. ‘The traditional or idealistic interpretation is likewise 


defective because it neglects the changes in economic conditions that © 


make present sequences in events different from those of the past. — 
Through the economic interpretation of the past the similarities 
and differences in present and past conditions are brought to light 
and the limitations to social prediction become manifest. 

Nor is economic interpretation the method of economists as 


or 


ve 
ay 
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opposed to that of historians and of sociologists. Economists are — 
bound as tightly as other thinkers by the chainsof tradition. The _ 


rapid development of the Ricardian tradition is evidence of this. 
Nor is the new thought exclusively the work of economists. Von 
Ihering’s ‘‘Evolution of the Aryan” stands the tests of economic 


interpretation better than does the work of Karl Marx. The theory 


of exploitation is the transformation of a class tradition into a_ 
form of idealism. This is of social importance, but not an economic 
law. 


I give below some of the canons of economic interpretation so 
that the validity of social creeds may be more easily measured. 


Economic interpretation tests these as science tests the miraculous | 


in nature. 

1. Like economic causes produce like social effects. 

2. Progress depends on the increase of resources. 

3. An economic interpretation of past events must precede 
an historical interpretation of present events. 

4. Economic interpretation must precede social prediction. 

5. Social causes have economic antecedents. 

6. Astudy of economic epochs should precede a study of nations 
and races. 

7. Traditions blend which in their union strengthen and ele- 
vate each other. 


8. The greatness of men is due not to their moments of | i 
inspiration, but to the conflicting disciplines to which they have 


been subjected. 

Much of the present confusion of thought would be obviated 
if it were kept in mind that progress depends on an increase of 
resources. In the wore of an epoch or nation it it must first be deter- 
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mined whether resources are decaying or improving. The decline 
of Rome was inevitable as soon as Italian resources fell off. Rome 
could extend its rule by conquest and make individuals and even 
armies wealthy by plunder, but this burden on the conquered races 
helped their decline, which in turn further weakened the Roman 
State. 

It was the long, steady pressure of decaying resources that 
crushed Rome as it has crushed other nations similarly situated. 
Immorality and extravagance hurt to-day, but they have little 
permanent influence if the creation of wealth has gone on unimpeded. 
Each age brings up new men under the discipline of work and their 
descendants give tone to the succeeding age. Should they drop 
out through wrong-doing, their places are filled by a new generation 
of workers as new blades of grass come in the place of those cut. 
Give rain and we have grass; give work and we have men. 

We need not go beyond the domain of geography to seek the 
error in the social and historical lore that is made the basis of current 
prediction. The region occupied by the Western civilizations of 
the Old World is divided into two parts by the Alps and the chains 
of mountains thatextend eastward. Asia Minor, North Africa and 
the south slope of Europe are thus one geographical unit. The 
north of Europe forms a similar geographic unit. The Gulf Stream 
gives up its moisture to the Northern Plain. The westerly winds 
in the central basin are dry, bringing little moisture from the ocean 
beyond. Droughts are common and the source of great misery. 
The vast northern plain suffers from an excess of rain and from 
a lack of sun. Its crops, like the cereals can stand plenty of rain, 
while root crops prevail in the central basin where heat and sun are 
abundant though rain is deficient. I need not go into details to show 
that these two regions stand in marked contrast and that scarcely 
a physical feature which is important in the one prevails in the 
other. If economic forces count, these two regions should produce 
radically different civilizations, institutions and social traditions. 

The German differed essentially from the Roman when the two 
civilizations came in contact. But as the Southern civilization 
proved superior the traditions, institutions and culture of the South 
were impressed on the North and so thoroughly has this work been 
done that the imposed institutions and social traditions now seem 
a second nature. We have so completely exchanged ancestors 
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that we think in the terms of the Roman, Greek and Semite rather 

than in terms of the German. We accept as precedents the traditions 

developed to meet the conditions of the dry, hot South and forget 

to test them by a comparison of the two environments. Roman 

}. sae precedents are good in North Europe only in so far as their physical 
¢haracteristics are the same. 


; ne Viewed in this way it will be seen how completely predictions 
: td based on the conditions of the South fail when applied to the North. 
_ The history of the Southern regions shows a succession of races and 
nations each having a period of prosperity followed by a period of 
decay and a final disappearance. That nations have a period of 
_ youth, manhood and decay—that the history of each individual 
_ life is repeated in the history of nations—is a view based on the eco- 
- nomic conditions of Southern Europe and Western Asia. 
F But is this law of the rise and decay of nations a general law 
or a peculiarity of the region where Southern civilization arose? 
_ It is plainly a local law. I have only to show that the slight rain- 
_ fall of these regions has geologic causes in order to demonstrate that 
the decline of nations was due neither to social conditions nor failings, 
but was the inevitable result of changed climatic conditions. 
Progress is due to the increase of resources; decline in civiliza- 
tion follows a failure of resources. A tragic end awaits a nation 
cramped by a reduction of the food supply. There are many ways 
of proving this, but I shall take a bold one that demands some 
imagination. ‘The land masses of this Central Basin seem in early 


lakes and seas into sandy wastes. Lower the level of the Sahara 

_ by 500 feet and it would become an inland sea. When this region 

- was covered with water the southwest winds were moist and carried 

abundant rains to the eastern plateaus. Arabia and Persia could 

ta) then have lakes where now there is only blowing sand. The high 

_ lands would have a verdant foliage and be fit centers for growing 
nations. 

When civilized men gained a foothold in this region the eleva- 

tion of land may have been completed and the decline in rainfall 

2 begun. The uplands would so become fine grazing land and the 

lowlands would be centers of agricultural activity. Careless tillage 

= and the destruction of trees would increase the natural denudation 
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an unrest in the upland population, a movement to lower levels 
and a struggle for their possession. This contest once begun, would 
be a perpetual process. Each downward movement of population 
would develop a new civilization enduring until another unrest 
in the highlands brought a new horde of barbarians to destroy it 
and in turn to develop a new one. Region after region was thus 
denuded and civilization after civilization fell before the steady 
pressure of the upland races forced out of their habitat by the increas- 
ing dryness. A decreasing rainfall and an increasing denudation of 
land forces nations to move rapidly through the various stages of 
progress and in the end crushes them through the lack of resource. 

There is, therefore, a long series of these short-lived nations, 
each repeating the other’s history, because back of them were the 
same processes of growth and decay. The tradition of these 
sequences is the basis of the maxim that history repeats itself, while 
the struggles to resist invasion by developing the hero idea gave 
rise to the modern notions of character. But the law is neither 
an historical nor a social law; it is merely the pressure of geologic 
changes on the civilization of a given region. Outside of the great 
central basin the law fails of verification because the climatic con- 
ditions are altered. 

In marked contrast with these climatic conditions are those of 
the great Northern Plain of Europe. A rank vegetation keeps up 
the fertility and usually replaces what is lost. Each generation 
sees North Europe more productive and capable of supporting a 
larger population. Growth and stability will thus be a character- 
istic of the Northern nations so long as the Gulf Stream flows. They 
have a perpetually improving economy giving a firm basis for endur- 
ing social institutions. 

No nation of North Europe goes down as the Southern nations 
went down one after the other. A reconstruction of national bound- 
aries often takes place; but with each reconstruction comes a period 
of renewed growth and prosperity. France has been the only 
apparent exception. Instability in government followed its great 
social revolution and gave to traditional views a new life. But 
order and stability have again been restored and the steady progress 
of France compares favorably with other nations. 

If this be true the traditional view of the course of history 
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needs correction and the mass of Southern traditions imposed on 
Northern nations by the new civilization that Christianity brought, 
must each be tested by means of a comparison between the con- 
ditions under which it arose with the conditions that now prevail. 
The narrowness and defects of Southern traditions will then be ex- 
posed and the ground cleared for a new view of history based on the 
- conditions and experience of North Europe. 
The realization of this great break in economic conditions due 
to the transference of civilization from the South to the North of 
Europe and the consciousness that many of our cherished traditions 
are abnormal, help us to a fruitful study of present conditions. 
> b new break of similar magnitude has been made by the transference 
of civilization to America. 

The civilizations of North Europe are enduring because their 
* oe in climatic conditions is secure; but while enduring they are 
narrow and cramped because their food resources are so limited. 
A wet, cold climate is good for grass and the cereals and therefore 
bread and meat become the standard of life. The pressure of popu- 
lation raised their price and kept the common people poor and 
dependent. Under these conditions a civilization could continue, 
R but not without great abnormalities due to high prices. All these 
“4a restraints were escaped in America and for the first time a natural 
level of food prices permits a normal development of civilization. 
Not only has America a better food supply than Europe, but the 
a barriers to commerce have been so far broken down as to make the 

= food supply of the whole world available at our great centers. 
A new civilization is now possible to which those of the past 
can offer few analogies. Individual struggle has practically ceased. 
A sufficiency of food comes to the unskilled laborer and the increase 
of population even when augmented by a million immigrants a 
year does not increase the pressure. We have higher standards 
ait to-day with 80,000,000 people than we had two generations ago 
. 3 with 40,000,000 people and we could support 300,000,000 with as 
great ease and with as little individual struggle. Surely this is 
. ; a break of a magnitude that the world has never before seen and 
_ Should be followed not only by a great uplift in social standards, 
aa but also by changes in traditions, institutions and ideals that will 
oo _ Separate our civilization from its predecessors and give it not only 

_ perpetuity but breadth. 
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The facts on which this judgment rests are so familiar that they 
will, I fear, make dry reading. Our resources and growth have been 
often pictured, but men do not realize what they mean. They think 
of our traditions, institutions and ideals, transferred in the main 
from other civilizations, as unchangeable possessions and fail to see 
the growth and transformation through which all things social go. 
I must repeat these familiar facts, however, to make my point 
as to the present importance of the economic interpretation of 
history. 

The Great Central Plain of North America is a vast storehouse 
of food. We have the wheat that Europe has, but we have it more 
abundantly. We have more extensive grazing regions and with 
corn for fodder have superior facilities for raising cattle. Pork 
never took its proper place in the diet of the world until the great 
cornfields of the West came into existence. Of all these stable 
articles of ancestral diet vast quantities more might be raised without 
putting undue pressure on the soil. Our warm summers and clear 
climate make root crops even more productive than the cereals. 
To think of the changes in diet that the cheapening of sugar has 
made is to realize in a measure what an increase of population will 
follow the full utilization of available root crops. We have com- 
bined the resources on which the civilization of North Europe 
depends and those which made the ancient civilizations of the 
South. The emigrants from South Europe find here a possible diet 
like that of their home countries and in its use they evoke qualities 
in our soil that lay dormant as long as the Northern races were fed 
from it. 

In addition to these home possibilities the nearness and accessi- 
bility of the semi-tropical regions, of the West Indies and Central 
America make many new foodstuffs available and in quantities 
practically unlimited. Measured in food, these regions can support 
as great a population as can the United States; and cost is less than 
that of the home supply. We need only a fruit and a vegetable-loving 
population to utilize these new food materials, and it is at hand in the 
emigrants from Southern and Central Europe who already have 
habits and traditions favorable to a vegetable diet. Surely, then, 
their influence will cause a break in Anglo-American traditions and 
a nearer approach of the American diet to the possibilities of Ameri- 


can conditions. 
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This food supply could not be made available nor could the 
sv absorption and assimilation of Southern races take place without 
the recent cheapening of the cost of transportation. Even delicate 

fruits can be carried halfway round the world at a reasonable cost 
and with ice and cold storage they can be evenly distributed through- 
att the year. The new diet can, therefore, have a freshness and 
Bae variety superior to any before available. 
a Coincident with this improvement in food and transportation 
have come social betterments that have lengthened life and made 
people more healthy. Great scourges like the medieval plagues 
are no longer possible and fevers are so well under control that 
they have ceased to be grievous afflictions. A normal length of 
life is for the first time possible to the working population and when 
traditions of hygiene and right living have developed among them, 
suffering from ill health will be a negligible quantity. 

To attain all these advantages a rapid increase of capital is neces- 
sary; and fortunately the growth of the saving instinct has kept pace 
with other improvements. A slight change in the rate of interest 
calls forth capital enough for our great enterprises. There is as 
little limit to its growth as there is to our other resources. When 
it is freely used by healthy, well-fed men civilization enters 
a stage distinct from any of its past forms. 

4 Food, health, capital and mobility of men and goods are the 
_ four essentials to progress. All of them are now abundantly sup- 
_ plied and capable of indefinite increase. Must not this be the basis 
of a great social transformation, changing our institutions, habits 
and traditions until they establish a social adjustment as complete 
as the present economic situation permits? If there was a break in 
traditions, institutions and ideals when civilization moved from 
Southern to Northern Europe a still greater crisis is before us when 
American civilization matches American possibilities. History 
repeats itself when economic conditions remain static, but the crude 
application of its maxims aggravate evils when economic transforma- 
tions are in progress. 
The picture I have drawn of economic changes will not be 
complete without a third illustration of the limits of social prediction. 
Progress having hitherto been on race lines, tradition emphasizes 
the idea of race supremacy. Sharp distinctions have been drawn 
between nations and their habitats; and one’s own kindred are as- 
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sumed to be right, while strangers and enemies are w rong. The 
mountaineer is pronounced superior to the plainsman, the country- 
man to the urban dweller and the men of cold regions to those of 
hot climates. Buckle’s contrast between the emotional East and 
the intellectual West is a western tradition without geographic 
truth. Just as baseless is the dictum that political stability is impos- 
sible south of the frost line. 

It is also claimed that civilization must be Teuton or Anglo- 
American in racial quality, and that its environment is a narrow 
strip of the temperate zone in North Europe and America. But in 
fact the barriers to the expansion of civilization on which these tra- 
ditions rest have been swept aside. More than ever civilization 
is economic and far more extensive than before are the geographic 
bases of material prosperity. The essentials of progress, security, 
food, health, capital and mobility of men, of goods and of thought 
are now found in many regions outside the wheat belt of the north 
temperate zone and other races than the Germanic possess the 
combination of essentials and benefit by it. The expansion of 
civilization to new places and races has begun and will not end until 
the level of Southern and Eastern life has been raised to that of the 
North and West. Cuba and Porto Rico have to-day better con- 
ditions than Virginia had two centuries ago and in Japan is a happier 
combination of essentials than could have been found in Elizabethan 
England. Surely if England and Virginia could make men under 
their conditions, Japan and Cuba can likewise attain the level of 
our present civilization. 

Great as is the good that flows from the bettering of economic 
conditions, a still greater springs from race assimilation and the 
blending of traditions that succeeds economic contacts. Society 
is perpetuated through its traditions rather than through its heredity. 
Mobility of goods is less necessary to a general advance than is mobil- 
ity of thought. By contact we shall raise our own ideals and gain 
as much as the Eastern and Southern races will. Religion, morality, 
political institutions, public law and literature will all be revivified, 
lifted and freshly idealized. 

The intellectual and national awakening of the races of Southern 
and Eastern Europe and of Japan shows the presence of a leaven 
that will transform their static traditions into dynamic forces more 
vivid than those of the Anglo-American. And the moral awakening 
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in England and America which demands fair play and justice for 

hs ; _men of other races and lands is an index of a broadening and elevating 

influence that will delocalize Anglo-American traditions and make 

us truly cosmopolitan. Such interruptions and transformations 

of tradition narrow the realm of social predictions as strictly as do 
the modifications of economic conditions. 

The present crisis demands a knowledge of the transformation 
in tradition when breaches occur between it and the economic situa- 
tions in which it arose. But we cannot safely go into an unknown 
future with a mere knowledge of present economic conditions. Nor 
can we safely follow the traditions of the past formulated as the 
basis of historical and social prediction. We must study the past 
through the present and the present through the past. This is 
economic interpretation and it is a vital present need. 

N. 
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COMMUNICATION 
THE POLICE SYSTEM OF LONDON 


‘The police system of London is probably the most satisfactory feature 
in its government. A foreigner who is asked for his impression of our city 
usually commences with an encomium on the London policeman. The typical 
policeman is a well set-up fellow, of no great intelligence, but with a good deal 
of common sense; he is invaluable in regulating the stream, or rather the torrent, 
of traffic down our busy streets; he is useful when one wants to find one’s way 
about and I have known his advice asked and accepted even on such points 
as the best theater to go to or the nearest dentist. 

A closer study of London policemen will reveal a slight point of difference; 
it is in the cuff on the sleeve of their uniforms and you learn that the red and white 
cuff is the mark of the city policeman, while the blue and white cuff is the badge 
of a member of the Metropolitan Police Force. You have come across another 
example of the dual system which pervades London Government; that which 
centers round ‘‘the City,” the historic London and that which concerns itself 
with the far greater area of the rest of the metropolis. We must consider each 
separately. 

The Metropolitan Police Force was created in 1829 by public statute. The 
Metropolitan Police District established thereby embraces the whole of what is 
now the County of London and any part of any parish or place within 15 miles 
of Charing Cross which the Crown with the advice of the Privy Council may be 
pleased to include. An Order in Council issued in 1840 included parishes in 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, Essex and Hertfordshire. The size of the area is 
688 square miles. Besides this district, the jurisdiction of the body we are 
considering extends to the Royal palaces, His Majesty’s Dockyards and stations 
and the River Thames. The government of the police force throughout the rest 
of the country is in local hands In the Metropolis, however, it is removed 
from all local control and is administreed through the Home Office. The chief 
official is the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, who is appointed by 
the Crown by warrant under the Sign Manual. He possesses very extensive 
powers under the provisions of the different Police Acts. From time to time 
he makes and issues police orders and regulations which are subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State. He may suspend or dismiss any member of 
the force. He is empowered to make regulations as to dogs not under control— 
such for instance as the famous ‘‘Muzzling Order” of Sir Charles Warren. He 
has also a large number of miscellaneous duties to perform, such as that of 
licensing chimney-sweepers, pedlars and hackney and stage carriages and their 
drivers. Though he is appointed a Justice of the Peace for Middlesex, Surrey, 
Hertfordshire, Essex, Kent, Berkshire and Buckinghamshire, he is not per- 
mitted to sit in quarter or general sessions except for purposes immediately 
connected with his office. He may not sit in the House of Commons during his 
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term of office or for six months after its expiration, and, though he may vote 

at an election, he must not exercise his influence in favor of a candidate for a 

constituency in any county in which he is authorized to act. He receives a 

salary of £2000 a year and is assisted by three Assistant Commissioners 

appointed in the same way and subject to the same disqualifications. There is 

a further officer known as the Receiver who acts as Trustee and Treasurer. 

He receives all payments and pays all outgoings; he enters into contracts and 

. * holds property. For this purpose he is a corporation sole with perpetual succes- 
= sion. ‘The Head office of the Metropolitan Police is in Scotland Yard. 

a : Constables are enrolled by the Commissioners under the authority and to a 

number approved by the Home Secretary. Besides their ordinary common- 

law powers, they have numerous special duties and to possess the right of exe- 

cuting in any part of England without endorsement, a warrant issued by a 

metropolitan police magistrate. On certain terms, additional constables may 

DS be appointed at the cost of the individuals who want them. Constables are 

exempt from serving on juries or in the militia. They are conveyed at a reduced 

gate by the railway companies. Until 1887 they had no vote at Parliamentary 

elections. In that year, however, they were given the franchise. Moreover, 

a constable who is prevented by his duty from voting at his own polling station 

is entitled to do so at any other, on a production of a certificate from the chief 

constable. 

The City Police is regulated by a number of Private Acts commencing 

_ with one passed in the year 1839. Its jurisdiction is limited to the City of Lon- 

don, which, though only of an area of 671 acres, forms the heart of the whole 

metropolis. The City Police, like the Metropolitan Police Force, is under the 

_ command of a Commissioner; but he is appointed by the Common Council of 

the city subject to the approval of the Crown. He can be removed for miis- 

os conduct by the Crown or by the Court of Aldermen. He sees to the organiza- 


- tionment of police rates to the different wards. 
The Metropolitan Police and the City Police are thus quite distinct entities. 
a, Yet it has been enacted that with a view to combination in times of emergency, 
the Metropolitan Police may be authorized by a Secretary of State at the request 
_ of the Lord Mayor to act in the city under their own officers, and vice versa. 
We have now to consider the number and cost of the police force in the 
. two areas. Fortunately for our purpose the financial report of the Metropolitan 
ea Police and the annual report of the Police Committee of the City Corporation 
Wy have been issued quite recently. 
4 The Metropolitan Police Force numbers 16,000 men. Their distribution 
and pay on January 1, 1904 were as follows: “i 
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Sergeants 
Constables 


The population of this area is between six and seven millions. Taking 
it at 6,500,000, we find that there is approximately 1 policeman to every 400 
inhabitants. One-fourteenth of this number, however, are on leave every day 
in accordance with the regulation granting one day’s leave of absence in a fort- 
night toevery man. ‘The total ordinary expenditure for last year was £2,200,000, 
which on the same basis of population makes the cost just under £6 8d. per head. 
In reality, however, the rate-payers contribute barely half of that amount. The 
police rate is limited by a Statute of the year 1868 to 9d. in the 4, and of this 
5d. is borne by the rates and 4d. is contributed by the Government out of the 
Local Taxation Account. Thus for the year ending March 31, 1904, £800,000 
came from the rates and almost exactly 41,000,000 from the Government. 
The balance was tnade up from miscellaneous sources, such as fines at the Metro- 
politan Police Courts, which yielded £50,000 and licenses for the proprietors, 
drivers and conductors of public carriages, which amounted to £40,000. 

The authorized strength for the city police for public service, as stated in 
the last report, was 1002 of all ranks. Fifty-six more were employed on private 
service. The immense disproportion between the day and the night population 
of the city may be realized from the fact that, whilst there is one policeman for 
every 333 of the day inhabitants (as compared with 1 in about 400 in the Metro- 
politan District), there is 1 policeman for every 27 of the night population. 
On the latter basis the average cost per inhabitant was £4 4s. 10d. The total 
cost of the force for last year was £174,000 of which £122,000 was contributed 
from rates on the different wards and £40,263 from the resources of the corpora- 
tion. The value of the property reported as stolen during the year was £20,000, 
of which 27 per cent. was subsequently recovered. Seventy-nine candidates 
for admission into the force were examined during the year. Sixty-four of these 
were accepted and 15 were rejected. 

The entire cost of the police force throughout the whole of London is thus 
£2,374,000 and the total number of men is nearly 18,000. Although for seven- 
teen years policemen have been able to vote at elections, it cannot be said that 
as a body they have any political influence. Nor do questions relating to police 
management form any plank in election platforms. Londoners as a whole 
are well satisfied with the existing system. The London County Council have 
been suspected at times of harboring the design of acquiring the control of the 
police. Such a step, however, would meet with an immense amount of opposi- 
tion in the Metropolis and it is most unlikely that, at least for many years to come, 
a Government will be found to ask Parliament to sanction it. On the other 
hand the separate administration of the Metropolitan and City Police is generally 
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felt to be anomalous and inconvenient; and in this 
reform may be introduced at no distant date. 


HERBERT M. ADLER, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Inner Temple, London, 
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career of the founder of Pennsylvania from the standpoint of one who has little 


a. THE OFFICE OF THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE IN ENGLAND: ITS ORIGIN AND 


MEN 
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NOTES 


DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING PurLosopHIcaL Topics, by Alexander Bain, 


through a series of years. One of the remaining two articles, on ‘‘The Scope of 
Anthropology and its Relation to the Science of Mind,’’ was a paper read to 
the British Association, in 1885; the other, ‘‘On the Pressure of Examinations,” 


DEVELOPMENT,” ? by Charles Austin Beard, Ph.D., a dissertation begun under 
the direction of Prof. York Powell of Oxford, and completed under Professor 
Osgood of Columbia University, is a study in the history of English local govern- 
ment. It deals with the origin of the office of the Justice of the Peace and its 
establishment and its development during the Tudor Period, ending with the 
accession of James I. There are chapters dealing with the relation of the Privy 
Council to the Justice of the Peace, the Constitution of the office and the pro- 
cedure of the Justice Court. 


Wit.1aM Penn,’ by A. C. Buell, is an interesting book that reviews the 


patience with and no sympathy for Quakerism, and yet who has the highest 
respect and greatest admiration for Penn himself. Mr. Buell’s thesis seems 

to be that Penn was great in spite of his being a Quaker, a view somewhat novel 

at least to most students and writers. While there is some basis for criticism 

of the Quaker settlers of Pennsylvania, his vigorous denunciation of them asa 
“fanatical rabble’”’ (p. 264), ‘‘ witless zealots’’ (p. 225), etc., is neither merited 

‘nor justified, 
. The book is a study of Penn as an agent and promoter of secular civilization 
rather than as a religious character. The treatment of Penn himself is dispas- 
sionate and scholarly, the author regarding him as an “overpowering states- 
man’’ though not enough of a practical politician to avoid making an occasional 
mistake. The Code which Penn drew up for the West Jersey Colony is pro- 
ounced ‘‘the greatest code in popular government that has fallen from the 
pen of mortal man.” One feature deserving especial commendation is the 


: 4Pp.vi, 227. Price, $2.50. London, New York and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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2Pp. 184. Price, $1.50. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. xx, No. 1. 
New York: The Columbia University Press, 1 3 : 
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insertion of the full text of Penn’s valuable description of the Indians as he 
saw them in 1682-83. 

Some slight errors exist, namely, ‘‘1751” for “1651” (p. 6), “initiation” 
for ‘‘imitation”’ (p. 28), the date of the ‘“‘walking purchase’”’ should be 1737 
instead of 1733 (p. 348), a reference to the ‘‘Established Quaker Church”’ (p. 
286), and calling Joshua Carpenter a Quaker (p. 349). 

The book is interestingly written and it is well worth reading for it justifies 
itself by its sympathetic and yet non-partisan consideration of the motives and 
actions of its ‘‘great’’ and subject.‘ 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES, by Jules Cambon,® consists mainly of 


speeches delivered by the author while he was ambassador of France to the _ vf 
United States. The addresses are preceded by two essays, the first of which _ 


is a sympathetic appreciation of Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Iceland Fisherman.’’ The second, 
on ‘“‘ Diplomacy and the Development of International Law,’’ has value because 
it defines diplomacy from a contemporary diplomat’s point of view. 

As a diplomat and a patriotic Frenchman he seeks by all possible 
friendly devices to link together France and the United States. So, whether | 
he speaks to patriotic societies in New Orleans or Washington, to university — 
faculty and students in Chicago or New York, his theme is fundamentally the 
same. He would show to America France as she is; recall past acts of friend- _ 
ship between the two countries, etc.® 


THE FRIENDS of the late Prof. Carlo Conigliani have recently published — 
a collection of his economic and financial essays which furnish abundant proof 
of the versatility of their young author.’ Not many of them, however, are of 
interest to the American reader not specially drawn to the study of Italian con- 
ditions. Most of them have already been published in Italian periodicals. 
Among those of a theoretical character are the essays on “ Profit,’’ on Loria’s 
“System of Economics and the Scientific Laws of Finance.” There are also 
essays on “American Building Associations,” ‘‘Gladstone” and “English Finances — 
and Monetary Doctrines in Medieval France.” 


PIERRE DE COUBERTIN, well known in this country as a clever historical 
writer, issues each year an interesting summary of the preceding year’s events, 
under the title ‘‘Chronique de France.”"* These summaries, first published in 
1900, are not mere catalogues of events, however. In fact, the event usually 
forms merely the background, the starting-point for a philosophical disquisition 
on French character, on the economic, social and political condition of the nation. 
Nearly every aspect of the life of the people is discussed from the author’s stand- 
point. There are sections on the literary movement of the year, the progress 


‘Contributed by Paul F. Peck, Ph.D. 
‘France and the United States: Essays and Addresses. Pp. 90. Price, $1.00. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 1903. 
*Contributed by Helen Scott Davison, Bryn Mawr College. 
7Saggi dt Economia politica e di Scienza delle Finanze, by Carlo A. Conigliani. Pp. 743. 
Price, 8 lire. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, editori, 1903. 


8La Chronique de France. Publiée sous la direction de Pierre de Coubertin. 2me Année, | 7 
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of French colonial enterprises, the development of French science, etc., all in 
compact, incisive and attractive form. 


* 7 DESERVING OF HIGH PRAISE is Dr. Samuel B. Crandall’s ‘Treaties: their 
Making and Enforcement.”* Although not such an elaborate treatise as But- 

ler’s recent work on the “ Treaty Making Power”’ it contains valuable informa- 
tion not found in the latter work and the material is far better digested and 
arranged. Part I treats of the historical origin and development of the treaty 
making provision of the Federal Constitution, the methods of negotiation and 
ratification in the light of precedents, the part played by the House of Represen- 
_ tatives in the making of treaties, the various forms of international agreements 
and the execution of treaties. Part II is devoted to a discussion of the making 
and enforcement of treaties in foreign countries, particular attention being given 
to Great Britain and France. Particularly interesting is Part III, which treats 
_ of the operation of treaties, the time of going into effect, rules of interpretation, 
termination, etc. The value of Mr. Crandall’s work has been recognized by 
_ the Department of State and an edition of his monograph has been purchased 
for the use of the American legations abroad. 


WITHIN THE PALE, by Michael Davitt,'® the well-known Irish agitator, is 
a story of the Russian Jew, ending with the Kishineff Massacres in the spring of 
CSS 1903. Mr. Davitt reviews the history of the race and religious questions in 
‘ Russia from the viewpoint of a personal observer and describes vividly the 
atrocities at Kishineff. The twofold purpose of Mr. Davitt’s book is to ‘‘arouse 
public feeling against a murder-making legend and to put forward a plea for the 
objects of the Zionist movement.” 


IF ANY ONE may be said to have written the history of England, it was 
Green. That service has never been performed for America, but Mr. Henry 
_ W. Elson" has given us a work which makes us hope that it may yet be written. 
His aim is ‘‘to present an accurate narrative of the origin and growth of our 
_ country and its institutions in such a form as to interest the general reader.” 
‘This single volume contains about as many words as President Wilson’s recently 
; _ published five-volume history, but it is hardly the equal of that work in some 
other respects. The style is often attractive and nearly always tolerable. 
; Since the author has made very little use of source material, nothing striking, 
either in matter or treatment is to be expected. The story of discovery and 
colonization is told in much the same old way. Had Professor Osgood’s notable 
work on the ‘“‘American Colonies” appeared earlier, Mr. Elson might have 
profited by following more closely the treatment which evidently he had found 
only in outline in magazine articles. This is particularly true with regard to 
the distinction between the different kinds of colonies. 
It is gratifying to find that Mr. Elson has not followed many of his prede- 
p. 255. Price, $1.50. Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. Vol. xxi, No. 1. 
New York Columbia University Press 
Pp. xiv, 300. Price, $1.20. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
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Notes 


cessors in assuming that the next thing of any real consequence after the landing 
of Columbus was the sailing of the Mayflower. The Susan Constant is men- 
tioned by name and a reasonable amount of space is devoted to the first per- 
manent English settlement. But any one familiar with the story of the Regulators 
must feel that they deserve more than three lines. The Civil War was a great 
event, but one may be pardoned for doubting if it deserves one-sixth of all the 
space given to our history. However, the matter of proportion is a difficult 
one to settle and it is likely that a committee of experts would find it no easy 
task to agree upon this question. 

Where there is so much to praise it may seem invidious to find fault, yet 
this is just what the book needs. With the necessary correction it may become 
an almost ideal one-volume history. At this late day one is surprised to find 
a serious historian giving credence to the old Pocahontas myth and to the more 
fully exploded one of the sword reputed to have been sent by Frederick the 
Great to Washington. Poor old King George has had enough to bear without 
being made to answer a petition from the Colonists by thundering out a procla- 
mation of rebellion. The thunder preceded the receipt of the petition. The 
well-known names of Breckinridge, J. E. B. Stuart and others are misspelled. 
Mistakes in well-known dates throw doubt upon the author’s accuracy where 
he has departed from commonly accepted figures without giving any authority 
therefor. The date of the Bland-Allison Act is given as 1875, though it is 
referred to elsewhere as passed in 1878, which is the correct date. According to 
Stanwood the highest vote received by Blaine in the Republican Convention 
of 1892 was 182, against Mr. Elson’s 132. In view of recent activity against 
the trusts the Sherman Anti-trust Law would seem to deserve a fuller explana- 
tion.'? 


MopERN SoctaLisM,"* edited by R. C. K. Ensor, is a valuable collection, of 
writings of modern European Socialists. There are chapters by Sydney and — 


Beatrice Webb, Millerand, Kautsky, von Vollmar, John Burns and others, while — 


the topics discussed embrace a wide range. The programmes of the Socialistic | 
parties of the different countries are given. Curiously enough no American 
writer is represented and scarcely any reference is made by the editor to America 
outside of a brief paragraph, in which he expresses the opinion that Socialism 
may come to us “in a flood.’”” The articles are well chosen and the book will 
be of service to students, particularly in showing the political significance of the 
movement in Europe. 


IT WILL BE NEWS to many people to learn that England is troubled with | 
the immigration problem. Such-is, however, the case. In his volume on ‘‘ The 
Alien Immigrant,’ '* Major W. Evans-Gordon, M.P. (lately a member of the 
Royal Commission on Alien Immigration) is a first hand study of the Jewish 
immigrant. The body of the book describes a visit to the Russian centers. 


"Contributed by David Y. Thomas, Ph.D. 

13Pp. xxxvii, 388. Price, $1.50. London: Harper & Bros. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Pp. xii, 323. Price, $1.50. London: William Heinemann. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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The recommendations of the Royal Commission are given and the American 
experience is recited. The author believes in a restricted immigration under 
< the oversight of some responsible department. 


WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY DOCUMENTS RELATING TO RECONSTRUCTION, 
edited by Prof. W. L. Fleming,'® is a series of reprints illustrating the peculiar 
social, political and economical conditions that prevailed in the Southern States 
after the Civil War. Four numbers have appeared. They are ‘‘The Consti- 
tution and Ritual of the Knights of the White Camelia,” the ‘‘ Revised and 
Amended Prescript of the Ku-Klux-Klan,”’ ‘‘Union League Documents” and 

“Public Frauds in South Carolina,’ etc. 


\ ESPECIALLY OPPORTUNE is a revised and enlarged edition of William Dudley 
4 Foulke’s ‘“‘Slav or Saxon,’’'® first published in 1887. It is Mr. Foulke’s thesis 
_ that a great struggle between Slav and Saxon for the supremacy of the world 
has already begun. The recent and abundant evidence of Muscovite ambition 
_ since the publication of the second edition in 1899 Mr. Foulke thinks confirms 
the prophecy made in the original edition of his book. Intriguing Russian 
diplomacy and broken promises in regard to Manchuria and Korea which led 
to the war with Japan, Russia’s perfidy towards Finland in destroying the 
_ liberties of her people and the exile of the most distinguished Finnish citizens, 
the outrages against Jews, and the arbitrary confiscation of Armenian church 
property are some of the additional counts in the indictment against Russia. 
The United States, Mr. Foulke insists, should unite with England and Japan in 
the demand that Chinese markets shall be open to all nations on equal terms 
and that ‘‘not another foot of Chinese territory shall ever be ceded to Russia.”’ 
_ A treaty guaranteeing the territorial integrity of China, he declares, would be 
of inestimable value to mankind. Concerning the present struggle he expresses 
_ the opinion that if Russia is victorious Japan will cease to exist as a nation 
and will be ‘‘russified’’ after the manner of Finland, and that the Russian 
despotism, language, literature and religion will be imposed upon the conquered 
race. 


Tue “ Merric Fauiacy,” by Halsey and Dale,"’ treats of the present status 
of the metric system in various countries. The fallacy, according to the authors, 
consists in the belief that countries in which the metric system may be legally 
_ used are using that system to the exclusion of others. As a statement of the 
existing chaos in weights and measures the book is admirable, though many of 
1 the objections to the metric system are equally applicable to any system intended 
to diminish the present confusion. The advantages of the metric system are 
very lightly touched upon even if they are appreciated by the authors, whose 


15Price, 15 cents each. Published by the Author, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 


. Va. 
16Pp, 210. Price, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1904. 
WPp. 231. Price, $1.00. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1904. 
Contributed by F. H. Safford, Ph.D. 
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THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION Society of New York City is to be congratu- 
lated upon the social service it has rendered by publishing as the first annual 
report of its Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis, ‘‘A Handbook on the 

7 Prevention of Tuberculosis.” The handbook is a volume of some 400 pages, 
which reviews the work of the committee and contains in addition special 
articles by such experts on various phases of the subject as Dr. Hermann M. 
Biggs, Dr. S. A. Knopf, Dr. A. Jacobi, Miss Lilian Brandt, two sets of plans 
for a municipal sanitarium, lists of institutions treating tuberculous patients, 
bibliography, etc. The volume will be of great value to all who have to deal 
- not merely with specific cases of the disease but to those interested.in housing 
- reform and preventive work in various cities. 


IN HIS BOOK on Governor Tryon of North Carolina, Mr. Marshall DeLancey 

Haywood'® declares that ever since he learned to rely upon documentary evi- 

a dence rather than the individual opinions of writers he has been convinced 

_ that history has dealt too harshly with the memory of the Revolutionary Gov- 

_ernor of that colony. He regards it as entirely natural that Tryon did not turn 

: at the outbreak of the Revolution against the monarch who had twice confided 

to him the government of important provinces—North Carolina and New York. 

_ “In New York his years of toil in the upbuilding of that province have been to 

a large extent lost sight of, while the minutest details of his hostility are cher- 

ished and exaggerated . . . Tryon committed no act during the entire Revo- 

_ lution which did not have its counterpart in the warfare carried on by Americans.” 

_ The book is well written, and prepared with an evident desire to tell the truth, 
_ the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 


A CENTURY OF ExPANSICN, by Willis Fletcher Johnson, A.M., L.H.D.,”° is 

a popular presentation of an interesting phase of American history. The author 

_ directs attention in the Preface to the fact that the history of American expan- 

sion is ‘‘something far more than a record of geographical extension, or even 

_ of wars and treaties. It involves the history, in large measure, of constitutional 

= _ development and interpretation, of domestic institutions, of foreign relations 

and of our whole national life.” The opening chapters are devoted to the 

English Conquest of the Ohio Valley in the French and Indian War, the acqui- 

sition of the Northwest Territory through the expedition of George Rogers 

_ Clark and of a part of the Mississippi Valley in the negotiations at the conclusion 
of the Revolutionary War. 

The author makes several mistakes in matters of detail. His statement 
that after the French and Indian War England left the territory south of the 
Ohio to the Colonies (p. 13) ignores entirely the royal proclamation of October 

a 7, 1763, in which the charter rights of the original colonies were disregarded, the 
governors of the Atlantic colonies being expressly forbidden to make any grants 

of land beyond the heads or sources of the rivers which flow into the Atlantic 

Gc - Ocean (cf. Winsor’s ‘Mississippi Basin,’’ pp. 428-31; also Winsor’s “Westward 
Governor William Tryon and his Administration in the Province of North Carolina, 


1765-1771. By Marshall Delancey Haywood. 223. Raleigh: (Uzzell), 1903. 
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Movement,’’ ch. iv). Twoslight inaccuracies occur in the brief reference to the 
expedition of James Willing (p. 45). This expedition did not stop in Natchez, 
but continued to New Orleans, capturing an English merchant vessel as far down 
the river as Manchac. Contrary to the author’s view, Natchez did not at that 
time belong to Spain, as the conquest by Galvez did not occur until nineteen 
months after this expedition started from Pittsburg. In fact, this expedition 
- was not directed against the Spanish at all, but was intended to procure oaths 
of neutrality from the inhabitants of British West Florida, who were living along 
the Mississippi River. It is surprising to note the fact that the author gives 
full credence to the Marcus Whitman legend (pp. 187-89). He makes the start- 
ling contention that the United States should not have ‘‘accepted any com- ; 
promise whatever”’ in the ‘‘54.40”’ contest (p. 190). 9 
The most serious defect in the book is the inadequate treatment, or the 
entire omission, of important phases of some of the subjects discussed. 
Under this head should be placed the account of the peace negotiations in 
1783 and the movements which culminated in the annexation of Texas. His 
discussion of the constitutional right of the United States to acquire new terri- q 
tory (pp. 105-6) is not convincing. His position with reference to the comity 
of nations and international equity is unfortunate (pp. 306-7). 
The book is written in an attractive style and will instruct as well as enter- 
tain.” 


To THE SERIEs of the Bibliothéque d’ Economie Sociale mentioned in the 
ANNALS for March, 1904, M. Henri Joly has contributed a volume on ‘‘L’Enfance 
Coupable.”??. In this he continues his studies outlined in a former volume on 
“Corruption de nos Institutions” for M. Joly finds that the increase of juvenile 
crime is due in large measure to the break up of some social institutions, as the 
family, apprenticeship which leads to begging on part of children and to the 
_ increase of morally abandoned children. Certain customs of courts and insti- 

tutions are sharply criticised. The book deserves a reading by those dealing 
& dependent and delinquent children. 


AMERICAN PAUPERISM AND THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY, by Isador Ladoff,”* 
is largely made up of an ill-adjusted mass of material from reports of institutions, 
State Boards of Charities, Government bureaus, etc., with comments by the i 
author. The book is written as a critique of capitalistic society. The tables 
given are probably true and there is no doubt that the social conscience needs 
quickening. It may be questioned whether all such things will be avoided 
nt under a socialistic regime as the author believes. a 


i 


Tue GOVERNMENT AND THE Civil, INsTITUTIONS OF NEW YorK STATE, by 

_ Robert Lansing and Gary M. Jones,** is a little book devoted (1) toa review of the 
growth of the province of New York as shown by the provisions of the various 

"Contributed by Ph.D., of Mississippi. 
22Pp. 222 ‘ 


23Pp. 230. Kerr & Co., 1904. 
“Pp. 204. New York: Silver, a yl Co., 1903. 
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Constitutions, and (2) to a critical and analytical study of the present State 
Constitution. There is a chapter on political parties and elections and a brief 
resumé of the rights and duties of citizens. The book is intended to supplement 
a treatise on Federal Government and institutions to be used as a text-book in 
the schools. 


‘To WRITE A SERIES of essays which shall criticise strongly various social 
evils of a proud people and which at the same time shall explain the spirit and 
interpret the life of that people to strangers somewhat suspicious of what comes 
from that land is no easy task. In his volume on ‘‘The Present South” Mr. 
Edgar Gardner Murphy*® has done just this with remarkable success. Mr. 
Murphy, formerly a pastor in Montgomery, Alabama, now executive secretary of 
the Southern Educational Board, is an inheritor of the old traditions of the 
South. He would be the last to claim that he spoke for the Southerners— 
he speaks as one. Yet this little volume is one of the most important books 
which the South has produced in many a year. It is not certain that 
all Southerners will endorse it unreservedly, but it is a powerful and digni- 
fied utterance of a typical, educated man of the South upon home problems. 

Mr. Murphy discusses from various points of view the development of dem- 
ocracy in the South out of the old aristocratic régime. As a result there is 
some repetition which in nowise detracts from the interest of the book. Three 
great problems are treated: education, child labor, the negro. There isno attempt 
to minimize the evils in the present situation, but their genesis is traced and 
measures of meeting them discussed.”* 


DE ET NOTIONS DE SOCIOLOGIE, par Gaston Richard,*” 
tains a clear analysis of the province of morals and sociological principles. The 
author says in the first part of his book that morals has for its object, theoreti- 
cally, the whole of the relations between knowledge and action; practically, 
the relation between personal conduct and the conditions of social order from 
which the personal conduct is inseparable. The author regards ethics or morals 
asascience. In the second part of his book, ‘‘ Notions Elementaires de Sociologie,” 
he defines the position of sociology to be ‘‘ between the pure descriptive studies; 
history, ethnology, paleontology and the abstract and analytic studies of which 
political economy is considered a type. It is less concrete than the former and 
less abstract than the latter.”’ 

A history of sociology is given and some discussion as to the two methods: 
the deductive and abstract and the inductive and concrete. An analysis is 
made of the value of statistics and other collected data. In conclusion he dis- 
cusses the question of progress, showing the optimistic and pessimistic view. 
The author is inclined to the optimistic view. 


Pp. xii, 334. Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 1904. 
Contributed by Carl Kelsey. 
Pp. 103. Librairie Ch. Delagrave, Paris. 
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: Annals of the Ame rican Academy 
7 Mr. WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND’S ‘‘ America, Asia and the Pacific, ’’** is a fore- 

- cast of the part which the Pacific Ocean and the lands contiguous thereto are to 
play in the future history of the world. It is the Pacific and its shores, islands 
and vast inland regions, the author says, which are to become the chief theater 
of events in the world’s history. They are to become what the Atlantic and 
the countries bordering thereon were in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
For the mastery of the Pacific a long and gigantic struggle embracing all the 
leading nations of the globe is soon to ensue. The equipment of the various 
contestants, their points of strength and weakness are examined and the con- 
clusions advanced that the United States is the best equipped nation for the 
coming struggle. If the people of the United States will only make wise use 
of their opportunities this nation will play in the Pacific the dominant note in 
the concert of the great powers. Of our rivals for the mastery Germany is the 
most dangerous and France the least. So Japanese competition need not be 
taken into account while Russia will emerge from the present war too weakened 
to cope with us in the struggle. The talk of ‘‘ yellow peril,” Mr. von Schierbrand 
says, was started by Russia, is unworthy of consideration and should be relegated 
to the limbo of oblivion. The part to be played by the Isthmian Canal in the 
extension of our trade with South America and our commercial opportunities 
in China are the subjects of stirring chapters. The Dutch East Indies are likely, 
the author believes, to be lost to Holland and the chances are they will fall into 
the hands ot the United States. 


FULL OF WHOLESOME PHILOSOPHY and interesting suggestions is Prof. N 
 §. Shaler’s little book, ‘‘ The Citizen,”’** the aim of which is to ‘‘set forth the rela- 
tion which the individual bears to the government that controls his conduct 
as a citizen.’”” Professor Shaler addresses himself primarily to young men and 
women whom he says are commonly but erroneously supposed to be incapable of 
understanding ‘‘large matters relating to the management of public affairs.’ 
_ With this frame of mind the author undertakes to describe in sixteen essays the 
elemental facts which young people should know concerning the relation of the 
citizen to the society and government of which they are a part. Some of the 
_ many topics discussed are the beginnings of government, the nature of liberty, 
the limits of freedom, the practice of citizenship, party allegiance, the citizen 
and the law, the origin and distribution of wealth, education, health, immigra- 
tion, suffrage, the negro question, imperialism, municipal government, etc. 
In the discussion of these topics little evidence of partisanship can be found. 
The author’s view of the negro question is sensible and in accord with the Booker 
Washington idea of industrial education. Strongly in favor of an educational 
qualification for suffrage he yet protests against the dislike of the negro as a 
race, condemns severely mob violence and lynch law and in a plea for freedom 
of opinion takes occasion to criticise somewhat caustically those who after the 
late war with Spain refused to tolerate opposition to the Government’s imperial- 
istic policy. 


%Pp. ix, 334. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1904. 
2Pp. 346. Price, $1.40. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1904. 
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Ant ’ Professor Shaler’s little book is well adapted for use in the schools on 
account of the excellent collateral reading which it furnishes for a course in the 
study of Civics. 


= Le THE MESSAGES AND PROCLAMATIONS OF THE GOVERNORS OF Iowa, compiled 

and edited by Prof. B. F. Shambaugh, of the University of lowa, published by 
the State Historical Society, is a five-volume series of 400 to 500 pages each 
carefully compiled from the Territorial and State documents and arranged 
chronologically. The value of such a service as Professor Shambaugh has rendered, 
especially to the future student of history, will best be appreciated when we 
attempt to realize the value of a similar service, had it been performed, in the 
- older States. The completeness of such a work requires the insertion of many 
- particulars which are not of general interest, yet these same particulars serve to 
fill out the details of the impression which the student of our commonwealth 
development will be glad to get. The work commends the painstaking editor- 
ship of Professor Shambaugh. 


SociAL PROGRESS, a year book and encyclopedia of economic, industrial, 
social and religious statistics*’ is edited by Josiah Strong, President of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Social Service, although the work was largely done by W. P. D. 
Bliss, the editor of ‘‘The Encyclopedia of Social Reforms.” The idea of such a 


; In view of the increasing recognition of the value of manual training and 
because of the influence which Hampton Institute has had upon the future of 
. the negro a biography of the man who founded this school is most welcome. 

Samuel Chapman Armstrong*! was a rare man and his life story as told by 
his daughter is one of fascinating interest. Among those who had to do with 
a educational measures for the negro Armstrong stands as one of the sanest and 
_ most far-sighted. He planned Hampton and he trained Booker Washington. 


THE IMPORTANT and constantly increasing part which military government 
has played in the history of the United States in time of peace despite our tra- 
ditional prejudices against militarism is interestingly told by Dr. David Yancey 
Thomas, in his ‘History of Military Government in Newly Acquired Territory 
_ of the United States.’’** Dr. Thomas has left for others the history of military 


%p, 273. Price, $1.00. New York: Baker & Taylor Company, 1904. 

314 Biographical Study. By Edith Armstrong Talbot. Pp. vi, 301. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1904. 

2Pp. 334. Price, $2.00. Columbia Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
Vol. xx, No. 2. New York: 1904. 
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of California, State Government. During this transition stage these territories 
were governed under the direction of the President as military executive and 
according to a method not expressly sanctioned by the Constitution. This 
Mr. Thomas correctly describes as military government. As to Louisiana, 
Florida, New Mexico and California Mr. Thomas’ account involves practically 
a political history of those Territories during the territorial period. ‘The history 
of Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Samoa and the Panama Canal 
zone are treated with far less detail, rather too much so as compared with the 
- treatment of the domestic Territories, it seems to the reviewer. No one can 
read Mr. Thomas’ monograph and escape the conviction that the American 
doctrine of the supremacy of the civil over the military power must be accepted 
in a restricted sense and that there are unmistakable signs of a growing ten- 
dency to depart from old traditions. 


VANDERVELDE’S LITTLE BOOK on “Industrial Evolution,’’ reviewed in the 
ANNALS some months ago, has been translated into German*? and into English. 
Although Vandervelde is a university professor by profession, he has for some 
years been practically the leader of the Socialistic movement in Belgium. His 
views are in the main those of the German scientific Socialists of the school of 
Marx; but his wonderfully clear and forcible style and manner of presentation 
; are all his own. The translation into German is the work of Dr. Suedekum, 
_ member of the German Reichstag. 


REVIEWS. 


. a The Police Power. Public Power and Constitutional Rights. By Ernst 

FREUND, Professor of Jurisprudence and Public Law in the University 

of Chicago. Pp. xcii,819. Price, $6.00. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 1904. 

Those who have known Professor Freund have recognized in him a scholar 
of unusual promise in the fields of public law and jurisprudence. His mono- 
graph on “Empire and Sovereignty,” reviewedin a recent number of the ANNALS, 
showed that he possesses originality of thought as well as scholarship. The 
treatise which he has now given us on the police power is truly a magnum opus. 
Other works on the police power have appeared in the past, notably the treatises 
of Russell, Prentice and Tiedman, but they have either lacked the elements 
of scientific treatment and arrangement or comprehensiveness of treatment. 
We have in Professor Freund’s treatise the work of a public lawyer trained in 
American and Continental schools of jurisprudence and consequently his work 
is marked by a breadth of view which does not characterize the older treatises. 
Professor Freund restricts his conception of the police power to that group of 
activities designed to promote the public welfare through restraints upon the 
use of liberty and property and therefore excludes from his work much of what 
has sometimes been included under the police power. He points out that the 
mass of the decisions on the subject reveal the police power not as a fixed quantity 
but as the expression of social, economic and political conditions and that as 


: 3Die Entwickelung eum Socialismus. By Emile Vandervelde. Translated into German. 
a] by Dr. Albert Suedekum. Pp. 231. Berlin: (Verlag der Socialistischen Monatshefte) 1903 
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_ Public Power ond Constitutional Rights 


these conditions vary the police power must continue to be elastic; that is, 
capable of development. The most remarkable feature of the police power in 
the United States is that it is practically a growth of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. Comparatively few—almost none in fact—of the thousands of statutes 
and decisions to which Professor Freund makes reference have their origin 
previous to the Civil War. During the brief period since then there has appeared 
an enormous volume of legislation and judicial interpretation relating to the 
public health, safety, morals and the various social and economic interests of 
society. That activity will increase with the congestion of population in the urban 
centers and the increasing complexity of modern civilization there can be little 
doubt. An interesting revelation of Professor Freund’s work is the fact that a 
large and increasing amount of Federal activity now falls within the domain 
of the police power, in spite of the belief of the framers of the Constitution that 
they had left to the individual States the care and regulation of the various 
social and economic interests of their inhabitants. This activity is both positive 
and negative. The former finds its source mainly in the power of Congress 
over interstate commerce and includes such legislation as that relating to shipping, 
navigation, combinations in restraint of trade, the suppression of traffic in 
lottery tickets, and legislation relating to liquor, oleomargarine, adulterated 
foods and other objectionable businesses of an interstate character. In view 
of all this, Professor Freund correctly affirms that it is impossible to deny that 
the Federal Government exercises a considerable police power of its own (p. 63), 
and asserts that it must also be regarded as firmly established that the power 
over commerce while primarily intended to be exercised in behalf of economic 
interests may be employed for the protection of the public safety, comfort and 
morals. That is to say, the power of Congress to ‘‘regulate’”’ commerce as inter- 
preted by the recent decisions of the Supreme Court means vastly more than 
merely to ‘‘prescribe rules’’ as Marshall understood it. More important than 
the positive police legislation of Congress is the negative power of control exer- 
cised by the Supreme Court over the police activities of the States, in virtue of 
the fourteenth amendment. Professor Freund points out that the prohibi- 
tions upon the police powers of the States, established by this amendment and 
interpreted by the Supreme Court in the Slaughter House Cases to apply only 
to discriminating legislation against the negro race are no longer so restricted 
in their application, but apply with equal force to all persons and even to 
corporations. It is significant that there is hardly any important police legis- 
lation which has not been questioned in the Supreme Court as violating the 
fourteenth amendment and the Court has uniformly entertained jurisdiction 
and examined the merits of all such cases. Indeed, reference to the recent deci- 
sions shows that a large percentage of the cases now decided by that tribunal 
have their origin in the police legislation of the States. 

In arrangement Professor Freund’s treatise is logical and scientific. Its 
value to the student is enhanced by an elaborate table of contents covering twenty- 
three pages, a table of not less than five thousand cases cited, copious foot- 
notes and a comprehensive index of sixty-two pages. 

JAMES WILFORD GARNER. 
University of Illinois. 
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Korea. By ANGus Hamitron. Pp. xliv, 313. Maps and Illustrations, New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1904. 

Mr. Hamilton’s book on Korea gives much information about that country. 
The author shows intimate knowledge of the country and people, describes their 
customs, pageants, cities and scenery and tells the reader the things he is most 
likely to wish to know. ‘The style is good, and the book seems to have been — 
carefully written. The foreign trade is keenly analyzed and the political rivalry 
of Russia and Japan is sketched up to the outbreak of the war. 

The country is beautiful to look upon and its beauty is appreciated by the 
people who are described as well built and showing mixture of Caucasian and 
Mongolian blood. Plodding like his ox, the native lives by agriculture and 
household industry in the house of the farmer. Reforms have been made in 
the government, but ‘‘ justice is still hedged about with bribery” and “immunity 
from the demands of the yamen is only found in a condition of extreme poverty.”’ 
Political efficiency is reflected by the navy, containing twenty-three admirals 
and having one iron built coal lighter, until quite lately the property of a Japanese — 
steamship company. ‘Korea is the helpless, hopeless sport of Japanese caprice 
and Russian lust.’”’ The book contains a surprising account of the progress 
of isolated Korea. The land of morning calm has been “‘stimulated by associa-— 
tion with the Japanese. The contact has been wholly beneficial.’’ The change 
is almost as noticeable as in Japan and is evidenced by the growth of Chemulpo 
since its opening as a treaty port. In the twenty years that have elapsed it 
has risen from a fishing village to a prosperous port, having 20,000 people, a_ 
prosperous trade, a liberal supply of telephone and telegraph and a railway to the — 
capital which is using electric lights and street cars. 

J. RussELL SMITH. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A History of Matrimonial Institutions. By GEORGE ELLiorr Howarp. Three 
volumes of 1465 pages. Price, $10.00. Chicago: University Press. 1904. 
One of the most valuable contributions to sociological literature that has 

appeared in a long time is ‘‘A History of Matrimonial Institutions,’’ by Prof. 

George Elliott Howard of the University of Chicago. The work is valuable © 

not merely because of the importance of the subject, but by reason of the thor- 

oughness of treatment of which each page gives evidence. It is a remarkable 
piece of work and will immediately take rank as a standard authority. The 
author has stated his conclusions clearly and forcibly, supporting them by | 
abundant evidence, giving at the same time place to all opposing testimony. 

Each chapter is prefaced by a bibliographical note, often pages in length, while 

footnotes with detailed references abound on nearly every page. At the last 

of the work is a classified bibliographical index nearly one hundred and fifty pages 
in length which will be of great service. 

The study opens (Part I, 250 pages) with an excellent resumé of the various | 
theories of primitive matrimonial institutions. I do not know where else to 
find such a lucid and masterly exposition. No distinctly new material is here 
presented and Professor Howard agrees in general with Westermarck. ‘At the 
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A History of Matrimonial Institutions 


dawn of human history individual marriage prevails though the union is not 
always lasting. In later stages of advancement, under the influence of property, 
social organization, social distinctions and the motives to which they gave rise, 
various forms of polyandry and polygyny, make their appearance, though 


monogamy as the type is never superseded.” He thus definitely rejects the ‘‘ doc- 


trine of universal stages of evolution through which all mankind has run,” 
Much evidence is presented to show that in all the ages of transition from status 
to contract, the woman has had a far larger freedom of choice and better pro- 
tection than is generally supposed. 


The rest of the study is chiefly devoted to the institutions of the English . 
speaking race in England and America, though many pages are given to Conti- _ 


nental antecedents. Part II, Matrimonial Institutions in England occupies 


340 pages. Here the reader passes from descriptions of early Teutonic condi- a . 


tions down to present conditions. The attitude of the Christian Church towards 
marriage and divorce is carefully traced and the service rendered by the Church 


in securing publicity is gratefully acknowledged. Yet it is shown that even the — 


Reformation did not alter the English conception that marriage is civil, not — apy 


sacerdotal, in character and its control has been kept in the hands of the State 
in spite of many periods of confusion and in spite of the evident desires of the 


Church. Thus in England we see the early growth of that attitude towards _ 


marriage which found such striking and seemingly rootless expressioninearly New 


England legislation. 


Part III, Matrimonial Institutions in the United States, contains the 


author’s most important contribution. Here is presented a mass of generally . 


inaccessible material never before collected. This is « distinct service for which 


every student of social institutions will be grateful. It is doubtless needless to 
add that many quaint and curious customs are described and attention is called 
to many important, but little known, facts. The conditions in New England, 
the Middle Colonies and the Southern Colonies are separately outlined. Two 


important chapters trace the progress of legislation on marriage and divorce | 


from 1776 to 1903 and a digest of existing laws in all States is given. 

That there is much in this legislation which is not pleasant reading and 
much that needs amendment today is frankly stated. Yet the author does not 
sympathize with the extreme views often held as to American marriage laws. 
On the contrary there is much to be learned from the experiments of different 
States. Professor Howard always keeps clearly in mind the fact that he is 
discussing social institutions over which organized society has full control. 
In spite of all divergencies we have developed an American type of marriage, 
t. e., a civil license, an optional civil or religious celebration (save in Maryland 
and West Virginia where the religious ceremony is required, and civil record of 


the ceremony. There are some evils which are fully discussed. At present 


the greatest obstacle to social control is the recognition of common law mar- 
riages. This results from the fact that the ‘‘ vicious medieval distinction between 
validity and legality is maintained.” Such a union “is thoroughly bad, involving 
social evils of the most dangerous character.”” As one result many of our laws 
are unclear and indefinite and need overhauling. 

Throughout the study divorce is constantly considered. Here, too, the 
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author keeps on solid ground for, no matter what the troubles may be, ‘‘ divorce 
is a remedy and not the disease.” Prohibition of divorce then would bring no 
relief. ‘‘It is a very low moral sentiment which tolerates modern wife-purchase 
or husband-purchase for bread, title, or social position—here is a real menace 
to society.”” The remedy for this is education not statutes. ‘‘In the future 
educational programme sex questions must hold an honorable place . . . Domes- 
tic animals are literally better bred than human beings . . . Here the State has 

a function to perform. In the future much more than now, let us hope, the — 
marriage of persons mentally delinquent or tainted by hereditary disease or crime 
will be legally restrained . . Marriage will in truth be holy if it rests on the — 
free troth-plight of equals whose love is deep enough to embrace a rational _ 
regard for the rights of posterity . . . The family will, indeed, survive; but | 
it will be a family of a higher type. Its evolution is not yet complete.” 

No social student, preacher, legislator, can afford to neglect this important 


work. 


The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, with elucidations by Thomas 
Carlyle, edited by S. C. Lomas, with an introduction by C. H. Firth. 3 vols. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1904. 
_ This excellent edition bears on its title page three names which need no 
introduction. Next to Napoleon, Cromwell has been the popular theme of the ? 
historian of the last decade, while Carlyle has had almost as great a vogue. Mr. ; 
Firth has only recently been appointed as Regius Professor of History at Oxford, 
and certainly no one is so well qualified to write on Cromwell. r 
It was one of Carlyle’s early projects to write a book upon Cromwell’s times, 
but he could never get sufficiently into the subject. In his sixth lecture on 
*‘Heroes and Hero-Worship,”’ however, he first presented his view of the great 
Puritan leader, giving him his due place in history. Until then, as Carlyle him- 
self wrote, ‘‘One Puritan, and almost he alone, our poor Cromwell, seems to hang 
yet on the gibbet and find no hearty apologist anywhere.” In 1845 he made a 
second step towards the fulfillment of his original purpose in the publication of — 
the ‘‘Letters and Speeches,”’ and ‘‘few historical works have attained more a 
immediate success;’’ three editions were called for in five years. .4 . 
From the historical standpoint Carlyle’s work is extremely fragmentary and : 
incomplete. It is a commentary in Carlyle’s characteristic manner on the letters — 3 
and speeches of Cromwell, and as might be expected the editing is much too sub- | 
jective in character to be reliable. Painstaking in certain respects, Carlyle was 
much too arbitrary an editor; besides supplying missing words, breaking up long ,' 
sentences and freely punctuating, he ‘‘ modernized the speeches too much, allowed 
himself too great license in the way of emendation,’’ and, as is well known, freely __ 
interpolated his own comments into the text. This is particularly true of the : 
speeches, in the editing of which Carlyle was completely carried away by his 
imagination. The letters he left more nearly as he found them, though even > 
here the arbitrary changes are numerous. They did not appeal so strongly to his 
imagination and his lack of critical acumen occasionally misled him into intro- _ 
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ducing letters manifestly spurious, as for example, the eighteenth century > 
forgery of a letter by Cromwell to Thurloe, (No. 200), and the famous ‘Squire _ 
Papers.” 

In the present edition Carlyle’s work is subjected to a critical revision, but 
the spirit of the revision by Mrs. Lomas is sympathetic rather than icono- _ 
clastic. The text is carefully compared with the original manuscripts and cor- — 
rected where necessary. This in itself makes the new edition of great value ri 
to the historian and student, for in the original work there are introduced not only — 
the errors resulting from Carlyle’s peculiar methods as an editor, but also those 
that arise from the fact that he very frequently did not have the original manu- 
scripts, they being either inaccessible or not known in his day. Additional 
notes by the present editor are given in square brackets and are confined mainly 
to matters of fact. The letters are revised and the correct text given; in the 
speeches, on the other hand, Carlyle’s text is retained, except where it is mani- 
festly wrong. This deference to Carlyle in the editing of the speeches Mrs. Lomas 
explains by the fact that they represent not what Cromwell actually said, but 
what he is reported to have said, and it would be impossible to get Cromwell's 
exact words. The only general change made in the speeches is the restoration 
of the seventeenth century phraseology of the originals which Carlyle modernized — 
throughout. 

The edition contains some one hundred and forty-five letters not included by 
Carlyle, besides speeches and other documents. The most important of these 
new letters are those to Robert Hammond, found by the late Dr. Gardiner, 
while the twenty additional speeches are those of the Army Councils of 1647, 
discovered by Mr. Firth. The excellent work of Mrs. Lomas has been ably 
seconded by the bookmaker’s art and the edition is as attractive in form as itlis 
interesting and scholarly in matter. The index appears in the third volume and 
is unusually well done. W. E. LIncELBACH. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The United States and Porto Rico. By L. S. Rowe, Ph.D. Pp. xiv, 271. 

Price, $1.30. Longmans, Green & Co. 1904. 

It is a surprising circumstance that in the four years which have elapsed _ 
since the unanticipated events of the war with Spain forced the United States 
upon a quasi-colonial career, there has been scant and inadequate recital of the 
course of events during that period. We have been largely dependent upon 
the excessive detail of government reports on the one hand and upon the super- 
ficial dicta of journalistic narrative on the other hand for acquaintance with 
the essential features of the politico-economic reorganization effected by the 
American administration in Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippines, respectively. 

This has meant loss both to the student and to the publicist. The entire 
history of colonial administration probably presents no more instructive lesson 
than the succession of military, provisional and civil government in Porto Rico. 

It is of vital importance at the present moment to determine the relative efficiency 
of Spanish, American and Cuban administration in Cuba. Manifestly we are 
in no position to pass upon the propriety of a large measure of independence 
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for the Philippine archipelago until the success or failure of the degree of autonomy 
now actually enjoyed there in municipal and provincial affairs has been accurately 
appraised. 

It is a matter of congratulation that Professor Rowe, whose experience, as 
a member of both the Federal and the insular Porto Rican Code Commissions, 
renders him exceptionally qualified to speak, has undertaken to discuss the prob- 
lems arising out of our contact with Spanish-American civilization in Porto Rico. 
In an attractive little volume of some two hundred and sixty pages he has de- 
scribed with clearness and interpreted with ability some of the remarkable 
episodes of that experience. The student-reader will put aside the volume 
with profound regret that the author has not been persuaded to give us a com- 
prehensive history instead of a narrative sketch. Such a more ambitious plan 
would have relieved the difficulties arising from the attempt to consider within 
limited compass, both the actual experience of Porto Rico in its civic reorganiza- 
tion and the larger problems presented to the United States by the political 
developments of the War with Spain and their judicial interpretation. 

Certain of Professor Rowe’s chapters, as for example those upon ‘‘The 
Insular Decisions,’’ ‘‘The People of Porto Rico,’’ ‘“‘ Financial Reorganization”’ 
are adequate summaries of more or less familiar incidents. But in other places, 
as in tracing the history of the native political parties of the Island, in discussing 
the propriety of an insular civil service system, in commenting upon the experi- 
ence of the jury system in the Island, he has placed before us in inviting form 
valuable and heretofore inaccessible information. 

Finally, it is not improper to note, as a tribute to the modesty of the author 
even though a defect of the volume, the omission of any reference to the im- 
portant part which Professor Rowe himself played, as a member of two suc- 
cessive code Commissions, in the reorganization which he has so intelligently 
described. Jacos H. HOLLANDER. 
Johns Hopkins University. , 


The Slav Invasion and the Mine Workers: A Study in Immigration. By FRANK 
Junttan WARNE, Ph.D. Pp. 211. Price, $1.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 1904. 

It is only justice to the author of this study to state that it is beyond ques- 
tion the most interesting and suggestive investigation of the problem of immigra- 
tion which has yet been published in the United States. There have been other 
studies in this field, but they have been mainly confined to a description of the 
invading nationalities and to speculation as to the best means of assimilating 
them into the American people. Dr. Warne, however, addresses himself to 
the real problem of immigration, which is the competition of the immigrant 
with the native born American. 

The labor struggles in the anthracite field which terminated in a note- 
worthy victory for organized labor have been generally misunderstood. In 
the investigations which preceded the award of the arbitration tribunal, the 
representatives of the operators claimed, and supported their claims by a iarge 
amount of evidence, that the earnings of the miners in the anthracite fields 
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compared very favorably with the earnings in other occupations. They de- 
nounced the theory of the mine workers to better their condition as entirely 
unjustified by conditions and represented merely the tyranny of brute force. — 
This view of the case has been quite generally accepted by the press. The 
mine workers succeeded and enjoy the fruits of their success, but there is a 
deep-seated conviction, especially among the members of the so-called capitalistic 
class, that they did not deserve to succeed and that the right in the controversy Hoe 
was with the operators. Without specifically attacking this popular belief, 
Dr. Warne in his discussion of the causes which led up to the strikes of 1900 _ 
and 1902 thoroughly demolishes what must be confessed in the light of this — 
discussion to be baseless fallacy. He begins with a brief, though succinct account 
of the early struggles between the operators and the miners in the anthracite 
fields, showing how the formation of the labor unions during the period of high 
prices which followed the war forced the operators into violent antagonism, 
owing to the constant demand for higher wages, and finally resulted when the 
railroads entered the mining field in disintegration of these early labor organiza- 
tions. Their downfall, as Dr. Warne shows, was brought about in part also by 
the lawlessness and violence of the Molly Maguires. For twenty-six years 
thereafter, until 1897, the anthracite labor was unorganized. 

Labor conditions in the anthracite field, which had been satisfactory during 
this early period, beginning in the early seventies and following the decline | 
in the price of coal and the increased competition among the coal companies grew 
steadily worse, the miners’ pay being based on the price of coal, which steadily | ian, 
declined. At the same time, mining, owing to the exhaustion of the more easily 
worked deposits, became more difficult and expensive. If the original occu- 
pants of the anthracite fields had been left in possession of their employment, — ae 
these hard conditions might have been met by an advance in wages, but about | re! : 
1880, came the advance guard of the Slav invasion, which during the twenty — i> 
years that followed brought into the anthracite region a vast army of workers i 
from the southeast of Europe and which effectually prevented any improvement — 7 ma 
in the standard of living of the English-speaking miner. In 1880, the total — 
number of English-speaking people in the three anthracite fields was 102,421, 
the total number of Slavs was 1925. Twenty years later the English-speaking 
population remained about stationary, at 100,269, while the Slavs had increased 
to 89,328. In other words, in 1880, the English-speaking races composed _ 
nearly 94 per cent. of the total foreign born population in the eight hard coal 
counties. By 1900 they had decreased to less than 52 per cent., while the 
Slav races had increased from 2 per cent. in 1880 to over 46 per cent. in 1900. 

The standard of living of these immigrants was extremely low. Dr. Warne 
shows that most of the immigrants are unmarried, that they are satisfied to 
live ‘‘in almost any kind of a place, to wear almost anything that would clothe 
their nakedness and to eat any kind of food that would keep body and soul 
together.” 

The wages on which the American could not support a decent existence 
represented riches to the Slav and the inevitable result was a gradual expulsion 
of the English-speaking miners from the Schuylkill and Lehigh districts. 

northern field, howev ver, Dr. Warne shows that the advance of the 
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the Slav either their expulsion or their descent to a Slav standard of living. 
Their resistance to these alien competitors took two forms. First, in 1889-97, 
they obtained from the Pennsylvania Legislature laws which required a con- 
siderable period of apprenticeship before a laborer could become a miner, making 
it mecessary that an examination before a miners’ examining board first be 
passed. To pass this examination, the Slav must learn English, and as few 
of them did this, the best paid occupation in the mines was kept to a large extent 
in the hands of the English-speaking miners. This, however, was only a half- 
way measure and in 1897, when the organizers of the United Mine Workers of 
4 America first entered the region, they received a hearty welcome from the English- 
: speaking miners in the northern field and their work of organization was made 
surprisingly easy. The leaders of the English-speaking miners saw in this great 
organization which had just won a notable victory in the soft-coal fields the 
opportunity of raising the wages of the Slav mine worker to a level. This would 
at the same time increase their own earnings and lessen the danger that increas- 
ing Slav competition would depress their standard of living. In other words, the 
English-speaking miner determined since he could not exclude the Slav to raise 
his wages and improve his condition. Dr. Warne shows how this task was 
accomplished by the United Mine Workers in the two strikes of 1900 and 1902. 
The initiative in these contests came from the English-speaking miners in the 
northern field. It is well-known and these companies have frequently com- 
plained of the fact, that the employees of the Reading and Lehigh Valley were 
well satisfied with their condition; that they had no grievances against their 
employers, and that it was only with much difficulty in 1900 they were made 
to strike. Dr. Warne correctly interprets these great labor struggles as deter- 
mined attempts of a superior race to lift up a mass of foreigners to their own 
plane. If the attempt was unsuccessful their own economic ruin was inevitable 

We note in final comment on this remarkable study that the author under- 
stands and clearly explains a function of trade-unionism, to which little attention 
has been given. Trade-unionism, in Dr. Warne’s opinion, constitutes the only 
bond which will unite men of different races, religions and languages, in a com- 
mon cause. The fellowship of the trades-union, with its ideal of brotherhood, 
has been largely effective, in the author’s opinion, in the anthracite field to 
break down the barriers of race prejudice and race antagonism, which so seriously 
interfere with the assimilation of divers nationalities into a homogeneous people. 
It is not only in the anthracite region that this race problem is encountered; 
in every section of the country where immigration has gone the separation of 
nationalities constitutes a potent danger. If trade-unionism, as Dr. Warne 
claims, and it cannot be disputed that he thoroughly understands the organiza- 
tion and aims of the labor unions, can break down these barriers of separation, 
and co-operate with the common school, which is ceaselessly at work upon the 
younger generation, to convert the alien immigrant into an American citizen, 
all the manifold sins of omission and commission which can be laid at the 
door of organized labor can be forgiven. 
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Working With the Hands. By Booker T. WASHINGTON. Pp. ix, 246. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1904. 
A few years ago Booker T. Washington told the story of his early life in 
his book, ‘‘Up From Slavery.’”” The present volume isa continuation of the earlier _ 
one. In ‘Working With the Hands” Dr. Washington describes the growth of — 
the great institution at Tuskegee. It is a story whose significance is not yet 
appreciated by the American people for the influence of Hampton and Tuskegee 


is reacting powerfully upon our educational ideals. From time to time many _ 


persons have heard Dr. Washington tell a little about his work. All these will 


welcome a more complete statement of what has been accomplished. Many 
others who have not heard Dr. Washington will rejoice at an opportunity to 


visit the school under his guidance. In the book we are taken from department 
to department, our visit being made more real by the numerous photographic 
illustrations, until we get a pretty complete conception of the scope of the insti- 
tution. 

The title, ‘‘ Working With the Hands,” is wellchosen. Dr. Washington has 
not only helped to make the school what it is, but to a large degree has given it 
his spirit and many of his former students are to-day starting similar movements 
in their communities. Dr. Washington is often represented as being opposed 
to what is unhappily termed ‘‘higher education.”’ This is false. No one can 
read this book without seeing that Dr. Washington gives at Tuskegee not a mere 
smattering of Greek and Latin but seeks to equip a man for his life work by 
teaching him something which will be of immediate service. The needs of the 
future will be met best by meeting those of the present. 

Dr. Washington is building—not finishing—is laying the foundation not 
the superstructure. How well he is succeeding the reader may judge. None 
will ever regret the time he spends in reading the story and among those who 
enjoy it the most will be the white men of the South who wish to know more — 
of what Dr. Washington really does at Tuskegee. 

CaRL KELSEY. 
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Chicago.—Police Administration... The General Act for Incorporation of 
Cities and Villages, passed by the State Legislature in 1872, under which in lieu 
. of a charter the city of Chicago is still working, gives to City Councils the express 
power ‘‘to regulate the police of the city and pass and enforce all necessary police 
ordinances.’’ This makes the police department of Chicago a purely municipal 
institution without any control or interference on the part of the State authori- 
ties. The executive control over the department is vested in the General 
Superintendent of Police, appointed by the Mayor with the consent of the City 
Council for a period of two years. The city is divided into five police divisions, 
fifteen districts and forty-four precincts. Each division is commanded by an 
inspector of police, each district by a captain and each precinct by a lieu- 
tenant. All members of the force with the exception of the General Superin- 
tendent, but including the Assistant General Superintendent, are selected 
under the provisions of the Civil Service Law. This Act was passed by the 
State Legislature in ?895 and is being strictly enforced not only as to the police 
department, but, in fact, as to every other department of the city adminis- 
tration. Every applicant, after having satisfactorily passed an examination, 
must enter the force as second-class patrolman, the lowest rank. The examina- 
tion is of a twofold character, testing the physical qualifications, which are given 
a weight of two, and the mental qualifications given the weight of one. ‘The test 
for the mental qualifications consists of an examination in spelling (weight 0.1); 
penmanship (0.1); arithmetic (0.1); duties (0.6); and city information (0.1). 
Promotion in the police department is by competitive examination, to which only 
officers of the next lower rank are admitted. The disciplining of the force also 
rests with the Civil Service Commission, one member of which acts as Police Trial 
Commissioner; his findings are reviewed and approved by the entire commission. 
So firmly is the Civil Service established and enforced in the police department 
that during recent years not even an attempt was made to circumvent its pro- 
visions. Some cases in which this was done in former years were taken to the 
State Supreme Court and each one was decided by that body in favor of the 
Civil Service Law. ‘Today it is generally accepted as inviolable and nothing is 
feared more by the members of the force than to be taken before the Trial Com- 
missioner, for swift punishment is sure to come for any violation of the police 
rules. The strict enforcement of the Civil Service Law had the further effect 
completely to do away with the use of the police force for political purposes. Its 
members belong to all political parties, and no man is asked to help to advance 
the political fortunes of the administration in power. How colorless politically 
the Chicago police force is might best be shown by the fact that while the present 
Assistant General Superintendent and two of the five inspectors openly profess to 
be Republicans; the administration is Democratic. It may safely be said that 
the only use to which the Chicago police force is put in elections and primaries, 
is to preserve order and to protect the integrity of the ballot box. 


‘Communication of Hugo S, Grosser, Esq., Chicago 
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Numerically the police force is entirely inadequate for the needs of Chicago. 
Its total membership is but three thousand two hundred and five, of which four 
hundred and thirty-two are clerks and other employees and two thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-three, officers of all ranks. Of these 2442 are patrolmen; 
not less than 747 of these patrolmen are detailed for duty at street crossings, 
bridges, depots, public offices, on wagons and ambulances, etc.; 338 are ‘‘plain — 
clothes men,” and 45 act as desk-sergeants, leaving not more than 1312 for actual 
patrol duty. The area of the city is 122,008 acres. This gives an average area 
of 44 acres to each member of the force, or an average area of not less than 93 
acres to each patrolman available for patrol duty. Chicago has 2806 miles of — 
streets and 1381 miles of alleys, which places an average of not less than 3.2 miles — 
of streets and alleys under supervision of each patrolman available. . 

The total cost of the police department for 1903 was $3,569,477.77, or $1.90 ¥ 
per capita on the basis of the United States Census estimate for 1903, giving 
Chicago a population of 1,873,880. This is less than in any other large city, but © 
for some time to come Chicago must try to get along with this small amount, 
not by its own volition, but forced by dire necessity caused by the proverbial 
poverty of the municipality. Small and insufficient as it is, Chicago’s police 4 
force can boast of a splendid record of efficiency, showing an average of 28.12 ‘ 
arrests for each member of the force. About 16.4 per cent. of the arrests were on» 
charges of telonies; 11.9 per cent. for misdemeanors; 51.5 per cent. for drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct, and 20.2 per cent. for other violations of city ordi- 
nances. The total number of arrests for 1903 was 77,986. But the efficiency of | 
the force is not shown by the number of arrestsalone. Ofallthe property reported — 
stolen in 1903, valued at $434,881.75, more than one-half, valued at $233,559.92, 
was recovered. Over 10,000 injured and sick persons were assisted by the police; 
2964 lost children were restored to their parents, and crime and lawlessness, for 
some time quite rampant in Chicago, was fearlessly suppressed, so that the city 
today is comparatively free from crime. Taking into considerationthe manifold = 
duties of the police, the frequent labor troubles requiring police supervision, and Y 
the insufficient number of officers, the department is doing astonishingly well. a 
The officers are displaying a great deal of endurance and courage. In addition 
to their regular nine hours of patrol duty they attend police courts, justice A; 
courts, coroners’ inquests, grand jury sessions and crirminal courts, and are besides | 
subject to call for any special duty required. ‘Three officers were killed and 249 
were injured while in discharge of their duty during the past year. 

The police authorities are sparing no efforts to still further increase the — 
efficiency of the force. The drones and derelicts are being weeded out as fast as 
possible. Special instruction is being given by competent men in first aid to 
injured persons, in gathering and preparing evidence for prosecution in the 
criminal courts, and in physical development. A new system of police records is 
being devised that will aid in promoting the discipline and in improving the entire 
service, but after all, to be adequately policed the city of Chicago needs an increase 
of its force of at least one thousand patrolmen. 


Cleveland.—Police Administration. Executive control over the police sys- 


2Communication of F. E. Stevens, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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tem is divided. The Board of Public Safety executes contracts relating to sup- 
plies for the department, provides for the erection and maintenance of police 
stations and conducts examinations for the appointment and promotion of officers. 
r ere The Mayor appoints police officers from a list of eligibles submitted by the Board 
of Public Safety after competitive examination. He is styled the ‘executive 
head of the police department,” but the stationing, transfer and discipline of the 
force are entirely under the supervision of the Chief of Police. 
The Mayor appoints the Board of Public Safety subject to the approval of 
a two-thirds vote of the City Council. Upon failure to secure the confirmatory 
> « two-thirds vote of the Council, the Board is appointed by the Governor. Two- 
i as thirds of the Council in this city approved the Mayor’s choice. The statutes give 
Z the City Council the option of providing for either two or four members of this 
Board. The Council chose the smaller number. All appointments and promo- 
tions depend upon competitive examinations. The Examining Board consists of 
the City Solicitor and of the two members of the Board of Public Safety or 
persons delegated by them from the department. Tests of physical qualifications 
are made by surgeons connected with the department. Civil Service provisions 
are in full force. Members of the police force take but little part in politics. 
_ At present their political affiliations seem to have nothing to do with either appoint- 
ment or promotion. Recent years have witnessed a very considerable improve- 
ment in this regard. The State authorities have no control over the service 
unless opportunity for control is afforded by the provision that the Governor 
shall appoint members of the Board of Public Safety in case the Mayor cannot 
_ secure for his appointees the approval of two-thirds of the City Council. This 
; contingency has not yet arisen in this city. 
var The force numbers at present 456 members. There is an average of thirteen 
_patrolmen to each square mile of territory. Making due allowance, however, for 
it - Pa patrolmen on night duty, for those deputized for service at police stations and for 
general officers, the area under the supervision of each member of the force 
fs averages about one-fifth of a square mile. The appropriations for salaries and 
“ maintenance for the year ending December 3i, 1904, amount to $700,000, an 
average per capita cost of $1.66. 
: There is no movement on foot for special iraprovement of the service. With- 
in the past two years the department has been reorganized in the interests of 
‘greater efficiency, about 150 patrolmen have been added to the force, and, under 
the discipline of a young, aggressive and ambitious chief, the morale and tone of 
the force have been greatly improved. 


Buffalo.—Police Administration.’ The Buffalo police force is governed by a 
local commission consisting of the Mayor ex officio, and two other Commissioners 
appointed by him, both of whom, however, may not be of the same political 
‘party. No control whatever is exercised by the State authorities. 
"3 The entire force is under Civil Service rules, and all promotions as well as 
te original appointments, are made by competitive examinations. A change in 
the rules has lately been made, which, if it takes effect, will exempt all grades 
_ above that of Captain from competitive and subject them to qualifying examina- 
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tions only. Under the State Civil Service Law, however, this change cannot 
take effect until approved by the State Civil Service Commission, which has 
deferred action upon it for the present. The change is strongly opposed by many 
members of the Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association. It seems quite safe 
to say that at present the force is entirely ‘‘ out of politics.”” The writer was 
assured at headquarters that every member of the force votes exactly as he 
pleases, and that anyone who engaged in politics would promptly “lose his 
head.”” At one of the stations he learned also that men on duty on election 
day were especially cautioned not even to engage in conversation on political 
subjects. 

The force consists at present of 784 persons, of whom 566 are patrolmen, 
39 sergeants, 21 patrol-wagon drivers, 13 janitresses, 4 matrons, and the rest 
officials and clerks of various designations and duties. Forty-one of the patrol- 
men are mounted, for service in the large precincts where much of the territory 
is unoccupied or thinly settled. There is also a “‘bicycle squad” of eighteen, 
detailed from different precincts, who serve in this way from April to November 
and are then returned to regular patrol duty. The harbor is patroled by a small 
yacht, which traveled over 13,000 miles on this service last year, and besides other 
services towed over 2000 logs and stumps from the harbor to the lake, where they 
either went to the bottom or were carried down the Niagara River, in either case 
ceasing to be dangerous to navigation. 

The patrol box system of Buffalo is said to be the best in the world. Every 
patrolman has to report from each box situated on his beat at regular intervals; 
and this makes it possible to communicate from headquarters with every man on 
post if necessary, in a very short time. When an officer makes an arrest he takes 
his prisoner to the nearest patroi box, and signals both to his station and to head- 
quarters; whereupon the nearest patrol wagon, of which there are seven located 
at different stations, is sent to convey the prisoner to the station, so that the officer 
need not leave his post for this purpose. An ambulance may be summoned in 
the same way if necessary. Each box is also provided with a telephone. 

The areas of the precincts range from 0.72 to 10.07 square miles; the total 
length of streets in each precinct varies from 16 to90 miles. As nearly as can be 
calculated, the average amount of territory supervised by one patrolman on foot 
is about 0.175 square mile at night, and 0.29 square mile by day; a mounted officer 
probably covers from six to ten times as much. 

The total appropriation for the police force for the fiscal year ending June 30 
1904, is $797,590, which makes the cost per capita about $1.92. The force is 
thought to be, on the whole, very efficient. It certainly rises to a great emer- 
gency in a most creditable manner. 

By way of improvement the Superintendent asked last year for fifty more 
patrolmen and also for a new yacht, as the old one is no longer fit for service: 
but neither request was granted by the Common Council 


Cincinnati.—Police Administration.* In the city of Cincinnati the Mayor of 
the city is the executive head of the police department; the whole department is 
under the control of a Bi-Partisan Board, composed of four members, known 
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as a Board of Public Safety. This Board is vested with all powers and duties 
connected with and incident to the appointment and government of the 
police and fire department of the city. The Chief of Police is the executive head 
of the department, under the direction of the Mayor; the Chief has the exclusive 
control over the stationing and transfer of policemen, and other officers and em- 
ployees in the department, subject, of course, to the general rules and regulations 
of the Board of Public Safety. In the city of Cincinnati the Civil Service pro- 
visons in reference to the selection of the police force are in the main strictly 
enforced. ‘The police force of the city is not in any way a political factor. The 
police, of course, are in charge on election days, and are the official messengers of 
the Board of Elections, but within recent years there has been no complaint made 
on account of political activity of the force. 

The number of the police force of the city of Cincinnati is 532, composed of 
one Chief of Police, 3 inspectors, 20 lieutenants, 32 sergeants, 10 corporals, 385 
patrolmen, 25 station-house keepers, 20 drivers. The total area police is 414 
square miles. The total cost of the force is $571,268.36, of which $535,218.23 
is salary account, and $36,050.13 is maintenance account. The cost per square 
mile is about $16,322, and cost per capita $1.75. 

The service has given satisfaction, the outlying districts being cared for by 
mounted police and bicycle squads. The patrol wagon system has been in use 
for very many years and has given much satisfaction. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Police Administration.’ The police and fire systems of 
Pittsburgh have been for many years a source of considerable pride to the people 
of that city. In the midst of a desert of official incompetency and dishonesty, 
they stood out like oases of green joy to the citizen who was eagerly looking for 
something to commend in the municipal administration. Now and then, it is 
true, scandals have arisen as to the purchase of land for police stations, the favor- 
ing of special designs of fire engines or of particular materials for building pur- 
poses, and such other affairs of these bureaus as have furnished opportunity for 
the application of modern political business methods. Considering the polit- 
ical conditions which have prevailed here for many years, it may be said that 
the police and fire systems of Pittsburgh are surprisingly good and efficient. 

Under its charter as a city of the second class, the control of the police sys- 
tem is entirely executive. The Director of Public Safety, whose department 
includes the Bureau of Police, is appointed by and is directly responsible to the 
Mayor. The entire police force, including the Superintendent of Police, is 
appointed by the Director of Public Safety, who may make his selection from the 
list of candidates approved by the Police Examining Board. This Board isan 
important part of the system of Civil Service created by the Acts of Assembly 
of March 7, 1901, and of June 20, 1901, for the appointment and regulation of the 
uniformed employees of the Bureaus of Police and Fire of the Department of 
Public Safety. The Board consists of the Mayor, the Presidents of Select and 
Common Councils, and the Superintendents of the Bureaus of Police and Fire. 
Quarterly examinations are held by examiners appointed by the Board, a quorum 
of which must also be present. These examinations are open to any citizen be- 
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“tween the age of twenty-one and thirty-five, who has resided in the State for one 

year, has never been convicted of crime, and can speak and read understand- 
ingly the English language. The examinations are both mental and physical, 
the former being directed more to the amount of intelligence than of educa- 
tion, and the latter being the same as that required of applicants for enlistment 
in the United States Army. From the list of successful applicants vacancies 
on the force are filled by the Director, he having a choice of one of three candi- 
dates in their order upon the certified list. 

Under these acts no member of the police force may be dismissed for political 
reasons, but specific charges of disability, incomipetency or misconduct must be 
preferred against him, upon which, after due notice, he is tried by a court com- 
posed of his equals or superiors in rank. If found guilty, the court assesses the 
penalty; either fine, suspension or dismissal, and the Director, with the approval 
of the Mayor, carries out the sentence. This court is held weekly, passes on an 
average of eight to ten cases at each sitting, and is very effective in the main- 
tenance of discipline. The provisions of the Civil Service acts are enforced with 
some strictness, and only exceptionally strong political influence is allowed to 
affect their application in any particular case. The police force of Pittsburgh 
numbers approximately 500, an average of one for each 700 of the population 
of 350,000; and its cost to the city for the year of 1904 will be $634,500, a per 
capita charge of $1.81 upon each inhabitant. Owing to the peculiar topography 
of Pittsburgh and the irregular distribution of its inhabitants, it is hardly possible 
to estimate the average area of supervision by the patrolmen. In the congested 
and lawless districts the number required is naturally much larger than in the 
more sparsely populated suburbs. In the principal suburb of the city, that of 
the East End, a small force of mounted patrolmen is used with economy and good 
result. The pay of a patrolman is $3 a day, of a sergeant, $3.25 a day, of a 
lieutenant, $110 per month, and of a captain $125 per month. This fair 
remuneration, added to the assurance of reward for long and faithful service 
afforded by the Police Pension Fund, has of late years attracted a fairly good 
class of applicants for appointment to the force, and younger and more intelligent 
men are now being recruited. 

Under the administration of this fund, which is provided for by ordinances 
of Councils under authority of a special Act of Assembly, employees of the police 
force are retired on half pay at the expiration of twenty-five years of active ser- 
vice. The fund now amounts to $100,000, and is supported by the city by 
an annual appropriation by Council of $30 per man. Unquestionably the 
provisions of this fund have been of great influence in improving and maintaining 
the standard of character and morale of the force. In case of death, from any 
cause, the legal representatives of the decedent receive $1000, from the Pension 
Fund. There is also a so-called Defense Fund made up by voluntary assessment 
by the police themselves, for the protection of its beneficiaries against suits for 
damages for alleged injuries in the performance of official duty. The city pays 
policemen their wages during disability incurred in service, but not for time lost 
on account of illness. 

As to the manner in which practical politics affects the police system, it must 
be confessed that, notwithstanding the fairly conscientious enforcement of the 
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Civil Service rules, a political pull is of considerable assistance towards ecttataing 
a position on the force, but once the appointment secured political influence 
would scarcely secure the discharge of a competent man without other cause. 
Here, as in other large cities, improper use has been, without doubt, frequently 
made of the police force at primaries, political conventions and elections. It is 
quite possible, on such occasions, for the police to carry out instructions as to the 
suppression of disorder in sucha way as to exclude a hostile disorderly element to 
the advantage of an equally disorderly and sometimes unlawful favored element. 
In such cases as these, however, it is a matter of difficulty to prove the actual 
offense; and, at any rate, the American political conscience is singularly and 
deplorably callous in the consideration of most offenses against the election laws 
and the freedom of the ballot, especially when perpetrated at primaries or 
political conventions. 


Milwaukee.—Police Administration.* In 1885 the fire and police departments 
of Milwaukee were placed on a Civil Service Reform basis, and the change from 
old methods has been more than satisfactory. The appointments and promo- 
tions in the police force are made under the rules of the Fire and Police Commis- 
sion, and the Chief of Police is appointed directly by that commission. The 
members of the Fire and Police Commission are appointed by the Mayor. Civil 
Service provisions prevail in the most approved sense of the term, and are en- 
forced absolutely with marked results in the character and quality of the service. 
The divorce of the department from politics is complete. 

The State exercises no control over the police force in any sense. The force 
consists of one Chief, one inspector, one captain, six lieutenants, sixteen sergeants, 
sixteen detectives and three hundred and six patrolmen. The area under police 
supervision is 22.53 square miles, or 14,419 acres, so that each officer has an average 
beat of 414 acres. The greatest number of men on duty during the night 
is 177 patrolmen, with an average beat of 814 acres. The greatest number 
during the day time is 68 patrolmen with an average beat of 212 acres. The total 
cost of maintaining the department during the year 1903 was $360,483. An ex- 
tremely conservative estimate of the population is 220,000, making the per 
capita expense $1.64. 

There has been no movement at any time for a change or an improvement 
of the service. Those, however, who are familiar with police conditions through- 
out the country are convinced that Milwaukee has a much smaller force numer- 
ically, than any city with the same population and area. In this connection it is 
an interesting fact that the percentage of crime in proportion to the population, 
including petty offenses, is far less than in any city of the same class. This is 
partly due to the character of the population, but very largely to the efficiency of 
the Chief of Police, and the advantages which the merit system affords him in the 
management of the force. 

Washington, D. C.—Police Administration.’ The police department is under 
the immediate control of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who are 
appointed by the President of the United States. Under the present form of 
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government by commission in the District of Columbia, there are no elective 
offices, the entire local government being under the control of the Commissioners. 
The selection of members of the police force is in strict accordance with 
Civil Service provisions. A strict physical and mental examination is passed, 
and personal or political influence has no weight in the selection of candidates. 
The police force is not involved in politics in any manner. Owing to the peculiar 
form of government in the District of Columbia, the question as to the control 
of the State authorities does not apply, as there is no distinction between State 
and city, the government of the District of Columbia being a unity, and the 
District itself being little more than the city of Washington and suburbs. The 
police force of the city, according to the official report, for the year 1903, con- 
sisted of 641 men, and the totalarea of the District of Columbia is 44,320 acres, 
allowing, approximately, one man for each 69 acres of territory. In considering 
these figures, it should be borne in mind that the figures are for the District of 
Columbia as a whole, and not for the city of Washington only. The suburban 
in the District is much larger than would ordinarily be included within the 
- city limits of a city of the size of Washington. 
The total cost to the city for the year 1903 was approximately $800,000. The 
population of the city for the same year was about 280,000, which would make 
- a cost, per capita, of approximately $2.86. 
The police department of Washington is, without doubt, one of the most 
_ efficient in the United States. The head of the department, designated as 
“Major and Superintendent,” is a most capable and conscientious official. His 
position was obtained by merit, and undoubtedly he will be retained as long as 
he is willing to remain in his present position. The charges of corruption and 
graft, so commonly heard in other cities, in connection with the police depart- 
_ ment, are unknown in Washington. It has never been seriously intimated, in 
any responsible quarter, that the police department would tolerate any form of 
- law-breaking because of corrupt influence. A consistent policy of administra- 
ea tion is pursued, and is not affected, in the least, by change of administration. 
ss "Phe unique conditions existing as to governmental control in the District of 
Columbia, make it possible to eliminate political influence in local affairs; and in 
no direction is the advantage of these conditions more noticeable than in the 
administration of the police department. 


Kansas City.—Police Administration.’ The police department of Kansas 

City is regulated by the provisions of a State statute applying to the police in all 
cities having a population of not less than 100,000 and not more than 300,000. 
_ This statute establishes a Board of Police Commissioners consisting of three per- 
- sons. The Mayor of the city is ex officio a member of the Commission and is Presi- 


and confirmed by the Senate, and hold their offices for a term of three years, and 
until their successors have been elected and qualified. The Board of Police Com- 
missioners have charge of the police department. The law provides that no per- 
son shall be appointed a member of the force who is not proven to be of good moral 
character. He must be able to read and write the English language and be pos- 
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sessed of ordinary strength and courage. The Board is required from time to 
time to hold examinations for determining the qualifications and fitness of all 
applicants for appointment to positions on the force, such examinations to be held 
in pursuance of rules and regulations prescribed by the Board. The law pro- 
_ vides for an eligible list and for promotion from lower to higher grades. ‘The first 
employment of policemen and police officers is for a probationary term, during 
which time the Board may in its discretion discharge a man. Following 
the probationary term, policemen and police officers may be appointed 
- for an additional term of three years. Thereafter, they are subject to. removal 
only for cause upon complaint made and after a hearing by the Board, at which 
they are entitled to be present and represented by counsel. The Board may, 
however, at any time discharge policemen or officers when, in the opinion of the 
Board, the police force is larger than the interests of the public demand, or when 
in its opinion there are insufficient funds to pay the expenses of maintaining the 
force as organized. This provision has afforded a convenient method of evading 
_ the Civil Service regulations. The Chief of Police may suspend policemen or 
ss police officers (except the Secretary of the Board and police surgeon) against 
_ whom charges have been made, until a trial can be had before the Board. Mem- 
bers of the force who have performed faithful service are preferred in making 
new appointments. Officers who have been crippled or grown old in the service 
ss may be assigned by the Board to special duty, or other proper provision be made 
for them. The statute also makes provision for a police relief association and 
authorizes the Board to make rules providing for the relief and compensation of 
“* members of the police force injured in the discharge of their duty, and for the 
_ families of officers or men killed in the discharge of such duty. 
é A number of the foregoing Civil Service provisions have not been enforced 
_ by the Commissioners. No examinations, other than physical, are held, and there 
is no eligible list from which appointments are made. 
The political influence of the Police Commissioners can be understood when 
_ it is known that they not only have the exclusive power to appoint, promote and 
ie _ remove members of the force, but are also vested with the authority to license 
ee Ni saloons, and revoke such licenses. They are thus able not only to control the 
—- vote of the police and saloon, but they are also in a position to call upon the 
brewers, wholesale liquor dealers and ‘public service corporations for liberal 
== contributions to campaign funds. 
¥ ian There are 305 men in the employ of the police department, including officers, 
detectives and the Secretary of the Board of Police Commissioners. There are 
205 patrolmen, being a little less than one to each 1000 of the population. As 
only one-half of the force is on duty at one time, the average area under the super- 
vision of each patrolman is about 160 acres. The total cost of the department 
last year was $310,000, or about $1.45 per capita of the population. The Police 
Commissioners are asking this year for $366,000. 
Changes and improvements in the service are being proposed by the Board 
a Police Commissioners, and also by different civic organizations. The Board 
i announced that 30 new patrolmen will be added to the force at once. A 
Ee Tess “—- nal system has been danayoepranie during the past year at a cost of $77,000; 
Other improvements 
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proposed include one new station house, an emergency hospital, and other 
equipment. On the part of the civic and commercial organizations, there is a 
strong sentiment in favor of securing a change in the law so that the Commis- 
sioners now appointed by the Governor may be chosen by the city itself. It 
is also proposed that the power to license dramshops be taken out of the hands of 
the Police Board. An attempt to secure legislation along these lines will be 
attempted at the next meeting of the Legislature. 

At the next general election, the people will vote upon a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution authorizing the Legislature to provide by law for the 
pensioning of members of the police department who may become disabled or 
superannuated and for the relief of the widows and minor children of deceased 
members of the force. 

Grand Rapids.—Police Administration.’ The police department is joined 
with the fire department under the control of a Board of Police and Fire Com- 
missioners, which consists of five citizens appointed by the Mayor without con- 
firmation by the Council. The appointments are for five years, one member 
retiring each year. The Mayor is not a member of the Board and has no author- 
ity to remove the Commissioners during their term of office. As the Mayor is 
elected for two years, he has to be elected a second time before he can change 
the majority membership of the Board. The charter, while giving the Mayor 
the usual authority to enforce all laws and ordinances, hands over to the Board 
the direct supervision of the police force, and the Mayor would have to exert 
an unusual amount of backbone to dominate the police administration, if the 
Board was unfriendly to his policy. 

At the present time there is little or no complaint of political interference 
with the police department. The Board has absolute authority to appoint and 
remove police officers, but in practice appointments have generally been made for 
merit. The average length of service of active members now on the force has been 
about nine years. The Superintendent of Police is, according to the custom here, 
acivilian. The present Superintendent has been in office for eleven years. There 
is no State control of the police force in any form. 

The total area of the city is 17.5 square miles and the number of patrolmen 
is 73. Some parts of the city are not covered by the regular beats. The Common 
Council has appropriated funds this year for ten additional patrolmen, as sume 
of the outlying districts have been badly in need of better protection of late. The 
annual expense of the department is about $85,000, or approximately 90 cents 
per capita of the population. The service is generally good. The principal 
complaint here, as in most places, is in regard to the attitude of the police towards 
the saloons, gambling and vice. The enforcement of the law along these lines 
is not stringent, and is somewhat spasmodic. It all depends on the attitude of 
the Police Commissioners and the Mayor. There is no reason to believe that any 
extensive corruption exists in the force, but it is known that the ‘‘sporting”’ 
elements have, or try to have, one or more representatives on the Board to take 
care of their interests. The Board, as now constituted, has a majority of high- 
class citizens. Though there is some complaint about the division of respon- 
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sibility in the department, there is no expectation of any radical changes in 
organization in the near future. 


Seattle.—Police Administration."° The City Charter of Seattle places the 
power to appoint and remove the Chief of Police in the hands of the Mayor sub- 
ject to the provision that such appointee shall pass a Civil Service examination. 
The Civil Service Commission is composed of three members not more than two 
of whom shall belong to the same political party. The members of this Board 
hold office for three years, one being appointed each year by the Mayor, who has 
the discretionary power to remove them; but in case of the removal of a Civil 
Service Commissioner by the Mayor the vacancy is filled by the City Council. 

All subordinate police officers are appointed by the Chief of Police under 
_ civil service rules. The police system is entirely under municipal control, 
- although there seems to be nothing in the State Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court to prevent the Legislature from making provision by general 
legislation for effective State supervision of the police service in cities of the first 
class. 

The City Charter of Seattle provides that the police force shall not exceed 
one officer to each one thousand of population. On this basis Seattle would now 
be entitled to a police force of at least 130 men. At the present time, however, 
the city has only 74 patrolmen. These are supposed to furnish police protection 
throughout the 28.3 square miles of territory included within the limits of the 
city. Practically, however, police supervision is limited to the business district. 
The expense of the police department for the year 1903 was $101,001.04. 


‘There is doubtless some ground for the charges of corruption and inefficiency; 


but, considering the small size of the police force and the difficulties that must be 
contended with in a city such as Seattle, the system may be regarded as fairly 
efficient. The police here are not an active factor in municipal politics. 

Duluth, Minn.—Police Administration.‘ The control and supervision of the 
- police department of the city of Duluth is vested in the Mayor of the city. The 
executive head of the department is the Chief of Police. All officials of the de- 
partment are appointed by the Mayor and are subject to removal at his pleasure, 
the Chief of Police absolutely, the other members in compliance with the civil 
service rules of the city. The entire force, except the Chief, is by charter pro- 
vision under the classified Civil Service of the city. All appointments are made 
from a list of eligibles furnished by the Board of Civil Service Commissioners; 
and, in case of removals, the Mayor is required, within twenty-four hours there- 


after, to file in his office, open to public inspection, a statement of the cause. No 


control is exercised by the State authorities over the municipal police. 

In Duluth all interference by the police in politics, except as the members 
_ thereof ‘‘may quietly exercise the right of suffrage as other citizens,” is expressly 
_ forbidden by regulation. The question of the discipline or efficiency of the force 
_ may be and has at times in the past been an issue in Mayoralty elections 
in so far as the appointment of a chief may influence such conditions; but 


the pernicious personal activity of the individual member is now a practically 
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unknown quantity. The general personnel, since the adoption of the new “home 
rule’ charter in 1900, is under the protection as well as restriction of Civil Ser- — 
vice regulations, and we have here recently witnessed a partisan change in the 


Mayoralty with the somewhat unique accompaniment of the undisturbed con- _ 


tinuance in office ot a faithful and efficient Chief, who is presumably of adverse 
political persuasion to the new administration. 

The total appropriation for police purposes for 1904 was $55,602.28, and this 
must remain the extent of the expenditure of the department, under charter 


provision, until the next annual tax levy and appropriation. . 


The city limits of Duluth encompass 69 square miles of territory and the 
different sections of the city lie widely scattered over this large area. The city 


has approximately 70,000 inhabitants, is one of the busiest of lake ports and the . 


center of an important lumbering and mining district. Under the appropriation 
stated, the department is able to maintain an effective force (including Chief and 
office and station men) of 57 and no more. ‘This number, it has been urgently 
represented by the Chief, is insufficient properly to cover a territory so widely 
scattered and peculiarly subject to conditions demanding careful police sur- 
veillance, and he has asked the Budget Committee for provision in next year’s 
levy for 12 additional men. Notwithstanding the apparent handicap,the ser- 
vice has been exceptionally efficient and satisfactory. 

There is at the present time no special movement for change or improvement 
in the service. Within the last three or four years, however. under competent 
direction, the force has made admirable progress in appearance and discipline. 
Drills for efficiency, revolver and rifle practice, etc., have been inaugurated and 
are regularly and rigidly kept up. More latterly the Bertillon system of measure- 


ment has been formally adopted and a so-called, thoroughly systematized ‘‘rogues 


gallery” established. The department is also in close touch with the National 
Bureau of Detection at Washington; and, in the detection and prevention of crime 


and arrest of criminals, has not only done most effective work on its own acccunt, 


but has also been of substantial assistance to similar departments in other sections. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHILANTHROPY, CHARITIES AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Report of the British Inter-Department Committee of Physical Deterioration— 
This Committee was appointed by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord President of 
the Council, in September, 1903, to make a preliminary inquiry into the allega- 
tions concerning the deterioration of certain classes of the population as shown 
by the large percentage of rejections for physical causes of recruits for the Army. 
The Terms of Revenue were subsequently enlarged, to determine the steps 
that should be taken to furnish the Government with periodical data for an 
accurate comparative estimate of the health and physique of the people; to 
indicate the causes of physical deterioration in certain classes and to point out 
the means by which it can be most effectually diminished. The Committee was 
composed of eight experts, connected with various departments of the govern- 
ment and has performed its duty with the usual British thoroughness and care. 

At the outset of the enquiry, the Director-General of the Army Medical Staff 
said that the question was not that there was evidence of progressive physical 
deterioration of the race, but the fact that from 40 to 60 per cent. of the men 
who present themselves for enlistment are found to be physically unfit for mili- 
tary service. To this Professor Cunningham of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science rejoins that the evidence which is obtained for recruit- 
ing statistics is unreliable, ‘‘ because the class from which the recruits are derived 
varies from time to time with the conditions of the labor market. When trade 
is good and employment is plentiful it is only from the lowest stratum of the 
people that the Army receives its supply of men; when, on the other hand, 
trade is bad, a better class of recruit is available. Consequently the records 
of the recruiting department of the Army do not deal with a homogeneous sample 
of the people taken from one distinct class.”’ 

The Army witnesses admitted that the real lesson of the recruiting figures 
was the failure of the Army to attract a good type of recruit. Most of the 
men who want to enlist are street loafers—what Charles Booth calls ‘‘ hereditary 
casuals;’’ who hate regular work and crave excitement. The Committee says 
that this also tends to explain the drain from desertion among those who find 
themselves disappointed in the hopes of an easy existence. ‘‘A close comparison 
between Admiralty and War Office statistics is hardly possible, as in the first 
place Naval regulations for medical examinations are more stringent, especially 
as regards eyesight and teeth, while on the other hand the great bulk of recruits 
for the Naval Service are probably drawn from a higher social level.” 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science appointed a com- 
mittee at its last Congress to organize Anthropometric Investigation, in which 
connection Professor Cunningham says: 

‘‘In spite of the marked variations which are seen in the physique of the 
different classes of the people of Great Britain, anthropologists believe, with 
good reason, that there is a mean physical standard, which is the inheritance 
of the people as a whole and that no matter how far certain sections of the people _ 
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may deviate from this by deterioration (produced by the causes referred to) the 
tendency of the race as a whole will always be to maintain the inherited mean. 
In other words, those inferior bodily characters which are the result of poverty 
(and not vice, such as syphilis and alcoholism) and which are therefore acquired 
during the lifetime of the individual, are not transmissible from one generation 
to another. To restore, therefore, the classes in which this inferiority exists to 
the mean standard of national physique, all that is required is to improve the 
conditions of living and in one or two generations the ground that has been lost 
will be recovered.” 

Professor Cunningham brought forward an elaborate scheme for what 
would practically be a physical census of the United Kingdom, which was backed 
up by the British Association and by the Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. The Committee evidently felt that this was too large an undertaking, 
but suggested a modification of it, a survey being mainly centered upon the youth 
of the country, in co-operation with all the forces of government, general and 
local, and with the large manufactories, hospitals, chambers of agriculture, trade 
unions and benefit societies, universities and public schools and insurance agencies. 
The tests used by local authorities should by standardized. 

In substantiation of its belief that physical deterioration is not general, 
the Committee presents the following summary of the conclusions of Dr. Eichholz, 
Inspector of Schools: 

(1) ‘‘I draw a clear distinction between physical degeneracy on the one 
hand and inherited retrogressive deterioration on the other, 

(2) ‘‘With regard to physical degeneracy, the children frequenting the 
poorer schools of London and the large towns betray a most serious condition 
of affairs, calling for ameliorative and arrestive measures, the most impressive 
features being the apathy of parents as regards the school, the lack of parental 
care of children, the poor physique, powers of endurance and educational attain- 
ments of the children attending school. 

(3) ‘‘Nevertheless, even in the poorer districts there exist schools of a 
type above the lowest, which show a marked upward and improving tendency, 
physically and educationally—though the rate of improvement would be capable 
of considerable acceleration under suitable measures. 

(4) ‘In the better districts of the towns there exist public elementary 
schools frequented by children not merely equal but often superior in physique 
and attainments to rural children. And these schools seem to be at least as 
numerous as schools of the lowest type. 

(5) ‘‘While there are, unfortunately, very abundant signs of physical 
defect traceable to neglect, poverty and ignorance, it is not possible to obtain 
any satisfactory or conclusive evidence of hereditary physical deterioratior— 
that is to say, deterioration of a gradual retrogressive permanent nature, affect- 
ing one generation more acutely than the previous. There is little, if anything, 
in fact, to justify the conclusion that neglect, poverty and parental ignorance, 
serious as their results are, possess any marked hereditary effect, or that heredity 
plays any significant part in establishing the physical degeneracy of the poorer 

population. 
(6) ‘‘In every case of alleged progressive hereditary deterioration among 
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the children frequenting ar elementary school, it is found that the neighbor- 
hood has suffered by the migration of the better artisan class, or by the influx £) 
of worse population from elsewhere. 

(7) “Other than the well-known specifically hereditary diseases which 
affect poor and well-to-do alike, there appears to be very little real evidence on | 
_ the pre-natal side to account for the widespread physical degeneracy among 
_ the poorer population. There is, accordingly, every reason to anticipate, rapid 
- amelioration of physique so soon as improvement occurs in external conditions, _ 

particularly as regards food, clothing, overcrowding, cleanliness, drunkenness 7. 
and the spread of practical knowledge of home management. 
(8) ‘In fact, all evidence points to active, rapid improvement, bodily 
and mental, in the worst districts, so soon as they are exposed to better circum- 
stances, even the weaker children recovering at a later age from the evil effects 
of infant life. 
(9) ‘‘Compulsory school attendance, the more rigorous scheduling of 
children of school age and the abolition of school fees in elementary schools, 
have swept into the schools an annually increasing proportion of children during 
the last thirty years. These circumstances are largely responsible for focussing 
public notice on the severer cases of physical impairment—just as, at a previous 
stage in educational development, they established the need for special training 
of the more defined types of physical deficiency—the blind, the deaf, the feeble- 
minded and the crippled. 
(10) ‘‘The apparent deterioration in Army recruiting material seems to 
be associated with the demand for youthful labor in unskilled occupations, 
f which pay well, and absorb adolescent population more and more completely 

year by year. Moreover, owing to the peculiar circumstances of apprentice- 
ship which are coming to prevail in this country, clever boys are often unable 
to take up skilled work on leaving school. This circumstance puts additional 
pressure on the field of unskilled labor and coupled with the high rates of wages 
for unskilled labor, tends to force out of competition the aimless wastrel popu- 
lation at the bottom of the intellectual scale and this, unfortunately, becomes 
more and more the material available for Army recruiting purposes. 

(11) ‘Close attention seems to be needed in respect of the physical condi- 
tion of young girls who take up industrial employment between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen. The conditions under which they work, rest and feed doubt- 
less account for the rapid falling off in physique which so frequently accompanies 
the transition from school to work.” 

After a resumé of the machinery which exists for improving housing condi- 
: tions, for sanitation, for medical service, factory and labor regulation, etc., the 
Committee says: 

“‘On the other hand, in large classes of the community there has not been 
developed a desire for improvement commensurate with the opportunities 
offered to them. Laziness, want of thrift, ignorance of household management 
and particularly the choice and preparation of food, filth, indifference to parental 
obligations, drunkenness, largely infect adults of both sexes and press with terrible 
severity upon their children. The very growth of the family resources, upon 
which statisticians congratulate themselves, accompanied as it frequently is 
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by great unwisdom in their application to raising the standard of comfort, is 
often productive of the most disastrous consequences. ‘The people perish for 
lack of knowledge,’ or, as it is elsewhere put, ‘lunacy increases with the rise of 
wages and the greater spending power of the operative class; while a falling 
wage-rate is associated with a decrease of drunkenness, crime, and lunacy.’ 
Local authorities, moreover, especially in the rural districts, are often reluctant 
to use their powers and in these circumstances progress, unless stimulated by 
a healthy public conscience in matters of hygiene, is slower than might 
be wished.” 

The evidence presented by the Committee in regard to overcrowding and 
unsanitary development reads like a chapter from the report of the New York 
Tenement House Commission. Evidently there is a vast missionary field still 
untouched in many—if not most—of the manufacturing cities of England and 
Scotland. Edinburgh, Sheffield, Newcastle, Dundee, Manchester, to take a 
few cities at random, are all given dishonorable mention in the report of the 
Committee, which recommends that the local authority should treat an un- 
healthy or overcrowded house as a nuisance and dispossess the tenants. ‘“‘The 
permanent difficulties that attach to the problem reside in the character of the 
people themselves, their feebleness and indifference, their reluctance to move 
and their incapability of moving.’’ The Committee also considers tentatively 
the expedients which have been suggested for disposing of habitual vagrants. 

The Committee are not prepared to indicate the exact lines upon which 
these ought to be modeled; ‘‘a large latitude should probably be left to each 
locality in healing its own sores, but as a last resource compulsory detention in 
labor colonies would have to be resorted to and the children of those made sub- 
ject to this experiment lodged in public nurseries, until their parents were im- 
proved up to the point at which they could resume charge.”’ 

The attention of the Committee was prominently called to the effect on 
public health of the pollution of the atmosphere. A Manchester witness said: 
**The condition of the air by its direct effect on lungs and skin is the cause of 
much disease and physical deterioration. By cutting off much of the scant sup- 
ply of sunlight which is all that Manchester at best would be allowed by its 
gloomy climate to receive, it injures health. The filthiness of the air makes 
those inhabitants of all parts of Manchester who value cleanliness most unwill- 
ing to ventilate their dwellings. By killing nearly all vegetation and by its 
other effects, the foulness of the air contributes much to that general gloominess 
of the town which led Mr. Justice Day to say in explanation of the prevalence 
of drunkenness in the town, that to get drunk ‘is the shortest way out of Man- 
chester.’ 

The chief causes of this pollution are alleged to be the non-enforcement of 
the law for the prevention of smoke from factories, the imposition of inadequate 
penalties, the neglect to limit works which produce noxious vapors to special 
areas where they can be closely supervised and so do the least possible amount 
of harm; and lastly, the absence of any provision in the law compelling the occu- 
pants of dwellings to produce the least possible quantity of smoke. 

On the point of prosecutions, it was stated that ‘there are people in Man- 
chester who systematically pollute the air and pay the fine, finding it much 
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cheaper to do so than to put up new plant. The trial of such cases before benches 
of magistrates composed of manufacturers or their friends creates an atmosphere 
of sympathy for the accused and it was alleged that magistrates who had sought 
to give effect to the law encountered the indifference and sometimes the posi- 
tive opposition of their colleagues.”’ 

The Committee also offers some general testimony in regard to the effect 
of alcoholism, which is well summarized thus: 

“Next to the urbanization of people and intimately associated with it, 
as the outcome of many of the conditions it creates the question of ‘drink’ 
occupies a prominent place among the causes of degeneration. The close con- 
nection between a craving for drink and bad housing, bad feeding, a polluted 
and depressing atmosphere, long hours of work in overheated and often ill- 
ventilated rooms, only relieved by the excitement of town life, is too self-evident 
to need demonstration, nor unfortunately is the extent of the evil more open 
to dispute.” 

The statement is made that drinking habits among women of the working 
classes are certainly growing, factory labor being mentioned as a predisposing 
cause. Reference is also made, in this connection, to the want of easily acces- 
sible and attractive means of recreation, which make the public-house the 
only certain center of social relaxation. On the other hand, testimony is offered 
as to the deterioration due to constant tea drinking! We quote from the report: 

‘‘Another fruitful and one of the must unsuspected causes of deterioration 
lies in the long ingrained habit of tea drinking at breakfast and other times in 
the factories and foundries of the city. Tea drinking, if it really were so, might 
not be harmful, but unfortunately the mixture drunk can hardly be called tea 
at all. More frequently than not boiling water is poured on too large an amount 
of poor tea leaves and is left to stand until the tea has become almost a stew 
and this dark and nasty mixture is drunk, sometimes three and four times a day, 
by hundreds of young lads, setting up frequently various forms of varicocele 
and is responsible for several kindred evils (excessive costiveness, etc.) We 
are informed by the late Chief Recruiting Officer in Manchester some time ago 
that a very large proportion of young men rejected for the Army had been 
refused on account of ailments brought about by this practice.” 

Over thirty pages of the report deal with the conditions attending the 
life of the juvenile population. In connection with the waste that goes on under 
the name of Infant Mortality, the Committee says: 

‘‘Among the most highly organized nations, where the tendency to a decrease 
in the birth-rate becomes more or less noticeable, the means by which infant 
mortality can be averted, present a social problem of the first importance. 
Unfortunately in the volume of vital statistics, from which so many consolatory 
reflections are drawn, infant mortality remains a dar.. page. 

“Three facts stand out prominently as the result of this investigation: 
First, that infantile mortality in this country has not decreased materially 
during the last twenty-five years, notwithstanding that the general death-rate 
has fallen considerably; secondly, that the mortality among illegitimate children 
is enormously greater than among children born in wedlock; thirdly, that about 
one-half the mortality occurs in the first three months of life.”’ 
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Much evidence is furnished to confirm these conclusions. The infant 
death-rate in a number of English and Scotch manufacturing cities was shown 
to average from 200 to 236 per 1000 births. In Dundee, Sheffield and many 
Lancashire towns it is a common thing to find a woman who has had a dozen 
children and has lost all but one or two of them. The report comments on the 
difficulty of getting complete figures as to infant mortality, owing to the absence 
in Great Britain of any registration of still-births! 

‘‘Every witness who was questioned on the subject agreed in deploring the 
present neglect and the Committee are emphatically of opinion that still-births 
should be registered, as apart from the advantages a system of registration would 
have in making it easier to bring home instances of malpractice, a knowledge 
of the facts as to the frequency of still-births would be of great value towards 
elucidating the causes of infant mortality by throwing light on the ante-natal 
conditions prejudicial to the survival of the foetus.’ 

The subject of infant insurance was also considered. ‘‘As to the propriety 
of interfering with this practice different opinions were expressed, though it 
was the general view that it contributed to parental negligence. On the whole 
it was thought that if restricted so as to cover the actual expenses of burial, its 
principal abuses would disappear. The evidence of Sir Lambert Ormsby, 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, upon Irish practice in 
this regard, pointed to the prevalence of a very low view on the part of many 
medical men in respect to their obligations towards the security of infant life 
under the conditions touching insurance in that country. 

“The Committee do not think that upon the evidence they are in a position 
to make any definite recommendation on this point, but they consider that the 
operation of the practice should be carefully watched.” 

So far as the Committee are in a position to judge, ‘‘the influence of heredity 
in the form of the transmission of any direct taint is not a considerable factor 
in the production of degenerates.” 

In connection with the employment of mothers late in pregnancy and too 
soon after childbirth, a very general agreement was expressed that the factory 
employment of mothers had a bad effect on the offspring, both direct and indirect, 
but opinions differ as to the extent of the evil and the practical steps that could 
be taken to remedy it. It is to be found in the most acute form in the pottery 
districts and in textile mills. Speaking from an extensive experience in the 
potteries, Miss Garnett declared that ‘‘married women’s labor was really the 
root of all the mischief; the children are born very weakly, they are improperly 
fed and placed in the charge of incapable people. She admitted the impossibility 
of interference by any general prohibition, but thought the period during which 
women are not permitted to return to work after their confinement should be 
extended. 

“The existing law requires that no occupier of a factory shall knowingly 
allow a woman to be employed within four weeks after she has given birth to 
a child. Thus no legal offense arises unless the occupier, with a full knowledge 
of the facts, is yet responsible for the employment, a situation which, in the 
erdinary conditions attending factory labor, it is almost impossible to prove. 
It is needless to say that in these circumstances prosecutions are infrequent or 
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abortive, and though there may be a pretty uniform observation of the law, 
cases in which it is broken are numerous in some districts, amounting it is thought 


to general evasion.” 


One point was explained by several witnesses, that ‘‘great harm is done 


and suffering occasioned to the women by their remaining at work too long 


before confinement as well as by their returning too soon after it.” 
Miss Anderson the chief factory inspector notes ‘‘the general neglect of 


_ voluntary agencies for helping mothers before and after confinement, to take 
_ care of infant life, even where such agencies exist. In Lancashire, where, it is 


said, insurances of all kinds abound, no form of provident society exists to which 
women could contribute while still able to earn wages, nor has any attempt 
been made to organize a maternity fund, towards which both employer and 
employed might contribute. The existence of such a fund at Muelhausen is said 
to have resulted in the reduction of infant mortality by half. The Committee 


_ would strongly urge the adoption of such methods of voluntary assistance and 


think it not improbable that endowments may be found in many places which 
could be utilized as the nucleus for a considerable amount of charitable effort 
in this direction.” 

The Committee has gone at some length into the matter of infant dietary. 

‘‘A decrease at the present time in breast feeding is generally admitted to 
be the case in all classes of society, at any rate in the urban districts. With the 
poor, it seems fair to say that their failure in this respect is due to inability 
rather than unwillingness, especially in view of the fact that as long as it can 
be properly continued breast feeding is much the most economical way of nour- 
ishing aninfant. It is, however, no doubt, the case that women are often unwill- 
ing to nurse their own children because it interferes with their going to work.” 

In connection with the importance of being able to obtain a sufficient 
supply of good cow’s milk ‘‘the Committee are confronted with a great deal of 
evidence to the effect that it is next to impossible to ensure such a supply, at 
any rate to the poorer classes. It is not a little curious that, while people in 
the rural districts have a growing difficulty in obtaining milk because it pays 
better to send it into the towns, the great mass of the dwellers in towns are in 
no better case than formerly. There is in fact a great lack of organization in 
the distribution of this prime necessity, a great want of knowledge as to its 
value and very inadequate means for its preservation from the most obvious 
sources of pollution.” 

The report also deals with parental ignorance and neglect and calls atten- 
tion to the frequent cases of children being smothered by careless or drunken 
parents, by ‘‘overlaying,”’ the cases generally occurring between Friday night 
and Monday morning. 

Much evil arises from the chronic sleeplessness fostered by the conditions 
of life so largely prevalent. The lack of sleep from which town children suffer 
was mentioned by several witnesses as a cause of degeneration. Children in 
the slums are habitually up till late at night. 

A large body of evidence was tendered as to the organization and operations 
of the Manchester and Salford Ladies’ Public Health Society and the Com- 
mittee had the advantage of examining on the subject Mrs. Worthington, one 
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of its principal members, and Mrs. Bostock, one of the Health Visitors it employs. 
_ “The society, which has been in existence for over twenty-five years, has for 


its object the discovery of all those conditions that are adverse to public health 


and especially the bringing within the knowledge of the mothers among the 


poor such information as will enable them to do their duty by their children. The 


_ poorer parts of both towns are divided into districts, each under the super- 
vision of one or more of the ladies who constitute the Society, and, subject to 
_ their directions, a number of Health Visitors, who are in part paid by the corpora- 
tion, undertake the duty of visiting every house in which the birth of a child is 
reported, with the object of educating mothers in the best methods of bringing 
up young children. By these means, Mrs. Worthington stated that a good deal 
of influence has been brought to bear upon them to adopt regular hours and 
not be quite so miscellaneous in their feeding operations, and it is said that 
they now have acquired some settled notion of what is the best type of food 
to give children. Incidentally and very largely the labors of the Health Visitors 
in this connection bring to their knowledge all sorts of insanitary conditions, 
- arising from overcrowding, stopped drains and structural defects, which they 
proceed to report to the municipality on a form provided for the purpose. As 
the result, an inspector is at once sent and the evil is put right before very long. 
In a recent report of the Society’s work, it is said that the Health Visitors have 
made 30,364 inspections of houses and have reported 1500 cases of insanitary 
conditions and the Medical Officer of Manchester testifies that the effect is 
marked in the poorer districts of the city and that ‘‘an improvement on former 
conditions can now be generally discovered.’’ The report goes on to quote 
from one of the Superintendents that the poor ‘‘look upon the Health Visitor 
as their best friend and there are few homes where she is not made welcome.” 
Apropos of the need of Medical Inspection of School Children the report 
says: 

“In a country without compulsory military service the period of school 
_ life offers the State its only opportunity for taking stock of the physique of the 
whole population and securing to its profit the conditions most favorable to 
healthy development. While the schools on the whole seem to be in a good 
state, Mrs. Greenwood drew a sad picture of the dirt and darkness in some of 
of the Sheffield schools, and Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Ross, taxed the National Board 
with indifference to the warming of schools, from which children suffered acutely. 
It appears that whatever fuel is used in schools in Ireland has to be procured 
by voluntary contributions or brought there by the children themselves and it 
is not an uncommon thing for children to take a sod or two of turf to school on 
a winter’s morning. Dr. Kelly goes on: 

“I might set it down as one of the causes of the poor physical development 
in Ireland that the school children are unfairly, in fact I might say cruelly, treated 
in the schools themselves. I see how many of these little children go to school 
all the winter barefooted and in some instances they go to school where there 
is no fire. The country children have to travel a couple of miles to school; a 
great many of them have no cloak or shawl, or anything to cover them. Ireland 
is rather a rainy country and they go wet into the school and sit down there 
shivering all day.” 
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The Committee think that a system under which the infliction of such suffer- 
ing on poor children is possible requires amendment. 

- The importance of pliysical exercise and organized games is dwelt upon 

and Boston, U.S. A., was taken as an example of the best practice in this respect. 

_ The teaching of cooking and household management is also emphasized. It is 

- evident from the statements and recommendations made by the Committee, that 

Great Britain is a generation behind the practice of the United States in this 

matter of special teaching for ‘‘retarded children,” and in provision of juvenile 
Courts and the Probation System. 

One of the most interesting discussions which took place in the Committee 
_ was over proposals in regard to ensuring adequate nourishment of school children. 
_As one witness said: 

‘‘We have got to the point where we must face the question whether the 
logical culmination of free education is not free meals in some form or other, 
it being cruelty to force a child to go to learn what it has not strength to learn.”’ 
. But he agreed that the parents should be made to pay if possible. ‘‘ The 
opinion of Mr. S. C. Loch is worthy of consideration, as being presumably the 
official view of the Charity Organization Society. He found fault with the 
existing systems of voluntary feeding, as ‘purely a movement against destitu- 
tion without regard to education;’ he stated his belief that no child should 
ever be fed without thorough investigation into the circumstances of its family, 
_ and no free meal given except in special cases and then only as secretly as possible; 

~~ he admitted the necessity in special cases. The feeding should not be at 
the school, though it does not appear from his evidence where it ought to be. 
He instanced the difficulty in former days, before the Free Education Act of 
(1891, of getting educational fees out of parents, and argued there would be similar 
difficulty in getting feeding fees. Both Mr. Loch and Mr. Shirley Murphy 
- thought that in cases of real destitution the Poor Law Administration should 
always be brought into play and not kept out by any system of free feeding. 

The Committee speaks of the ‘‘somewhat dangerous doctrine that free 
meals are the necessary concomitant of free education. Education is a great 
~ social need, which individual citizens are, as a rule, not able to provide for their 
children on a sufficient scale, but food, like clothing and lodging, is a personal 

necessity, which in a well-ordered society it is not inherently impossible for 
parents to provide; and the effort to supplement their deficiencies and to cor- 
rect the effects of their neglect, should aim, in the first instance, at the restora- 
_ tion of self-respect and the enforcement of parental duty.” 

. The report also notices special subjects, which bear on the general purpose 
of this inquiry, such as syphilis, insanity, defective eyesight, deafness and dental 
deterioration. 

In its elaborate and somewhat indefinite summary of recommendations, 

it is suggested that a permanent anthropometric survey should be organized; 
_ that a Register of Sickness—not confined to infectious diseases—should be 
_ established; that the time has come for dealing drastically with overcrowding; 
that the State should ‘‘take charge of the lives of those who are incapable of 
independent existence up to the standard of decency which it imposes;’’ that 
the medical inspection of factories and employees be extended; that the inspec- 
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tion of workshops, as distinguished from factories, should be strengthened ; 
that teachers should expatiate on the ‘“‘moral wickedness of drinking” (sic); 
and that the sale of tobacco and cigarettes to children be prohibited. There 
are fifty-three specific recommendations in this report, of which many are thor- 
oughly practical and nearly all are sensible; a few are, however, either chimerical 
or of doubtful value. The report is a volume of 137 pages of octavo and is amply 
furnished with statistical data. It is impossible to do more than suggest its 
importance in this necessarily brief summary. It can be purchased through 
any English bookseller for one shilling and two pence. 


E. E. W. 


The Committee on Lectures and Libraries of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York has recently published its report on the cost of free lectures 
to the people which were held during the winter of 1903-1904. Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, the Supervisor of Lectures, is full of splendid enthusiasm and 
has carried this important educational work forward with great executive ability 
and absolute sanity of judgment. The lecture courses are systematically organ- 
ized with the definite purpose of stimulating study, co-operating with the public 
library and museum, encouraging discussion and bringing the best methods 
of the best teachers to bear upon the great problem of the diffusion of culture 
among all citizens. He reports that the success of the sixteenth season of 
public lectures has proven the value of this system of education for adults. 
The number of lecture centers was increased (from 128 in 1903) to 143. Four 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five lectures were given by four hundred and 
fifty-three lecturers and the total attendance as shown by the statistics in later 
pages of this report, reached one million one hundred and thirty-four thousand. 
The increase in the number of lecture centers was made in response to requests 
for their establishment and the attendance is gratifying when the unusual severity 
of the winter, the fact that the lectures closed earlier than usual, and that there 
were other drawbacks to the gathering of large assemblies, are considered. 


Observations on Free Coffee and Sandwich Distribution in a New York 
Mission.'—‘‘ You might not believe it, my friend, but there are probably a thou- 
sand men on or near the Bowery tonight who haven't the price of a meal or a 
lodging. That’s why we give out a thousand rolis and a thousand cups of coffee 
every morning at one o’clock from the first of January to the first of April. Drop 
in some night and I’ll show you what the men are like and how it is done.” 

Being interested in verifying the truth of the introductory statement, I 
decided a few nights later to accept the invitation, but not exactly as given, as 
I have learned that there are far more interesting and far more instructive ways 
of ‘‘seeing what the men are like’”’ than by just looking on. 

We started out at about midnight, my chum and I, fellow-tramps for the 
time being, if such we might be called—our objective point, the Bowery Mission. 
I wore two pairs of summer trousers, a much bedraggled striped and torn jersey— 
a relic of college days—an old coat and a discarded summer raincoat, slouch hat 
and dirty shoes. Ruffled hair, beard of two days’ growth, face and hands smeared 
as much as the most fastidious loafer could w wish for, together with the usual | 
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complement of pipe and tobacco, added the finishing touches to my disguise. 

It was one of the coldest of winter nights. We were obliged to walk at a 
rapid pace in order to keep warm, and as we turned the corner of Fourth Street 
on to the Bowery, an unusually cold blast of wind warned us that the worst was | 
yet to come. It required but a few minutes of this to cause us to realize, par- 
tially at least, the terrors cold winter has for the great army of the poorly clad 
that nightly walks our city streets. Now and then a belated pedestrian squinted 
out at us from the recesses of his upturned coat collar. More often we were not 
permitted so much as a glance as we half loitered on our way. It being too cold 
for pleasure seekers and roisterers, few people were to be seen, save now and then 
a ione crusader, who showed by his appearance and the direction in which he was 
going that his mecca was the same as ours. 

Soon we were near enough to see the long dark line of bent-over shivering 
forms, already there ahead of us, waiting for the doors to open and the feeding to 
begin. On warmer nights I have seen by actual count fully eight hundred men 
in line. In the middle of this windy winter’s night, with hands in their pockets, 
dancing from one foot to another to keep warm, with a song or a joke here, with 
a remark about the cold there, with impatience exhibited everywhere, this long 
line of humanity was waiting for what? A cup of hot coffee and a dry, unbuttered 
roll. This was the crowd we were about to join. 

Many times, when looking at such a sight as this, I have thought how great 
must be the need to induce a man to belittle himself so much as to be willing to 
fall into a beggar’s line for a loaf of bread. It has seemed that it would be 
extremely hard for a man to do this, even as an experiment, without the incentive 
of hunger to make it easier. I will confess that there was some such feeling in 
my mind then as I approached. Strange to say, however, when once a part of 
it, there was not the least touch of shame at being there. This shows how easy 
it is to get in line and to go with the crowd. 

Soon a movement in front told that the game was on. Following the crowd 
we groped our way, or rather, were jostled by those behind, down the stairs into 
the basement. 

From the attendants at the door each received a large roll and a cup of 
coffee as he passed by and was then directed further on toward the rear of the 
room. After the manner of most of those about me, I hastened to wash down 
my first roll in silence in order to take my place at the end of the line outside so as 
not to miss a second ration. ‘This was easily managed; for, while the crowd was 
large, there was provision for more than twice as many. 

With my second supply on hand, I had an opportunity to test the complete- 
ness of my disguise. Partly with the idea of getting into a place where I could 
eat quietly by myself, and partly to be able to study the rest at a distance, I 
stepped half thoughtlessly into an empty corner. I was not permitted to enjoy 
this privilege long, however, for a gruff voice sang out, ‘‘Come there, you! Get 
out of that corner. That ain’t no loafing place for such as you.” 

Looking up, I saw it was my friend of a few nights before, the doorkeeper, 
addressing me. He did not recognize me in my new role and I did not take the 
trouble to enlighten him, but made haste to obey the by no means uncertain 
command. 
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Let us glance at the personnel of the group in the center of which I found 
myself. Poorly clothed? Yes, many of them, but by no means all. Physically 
unfit to work? Very few. Truly and hopelessly homeless? Not many more. 
Of society; coarser and lower tenth? All, undoubtedly. I am sure I am not 
overstating the facts when I affirm that fully three-fourths of the men here were 
being given food that they ought to have paid for. Many appeared to be work- 
ingmen, many more appeared to be men who occasionally work but who were 
out of a job; others were clearly able to work if they wanted to. Some had 
evidently come in after a night’s dissipation at one of the near-by saloons. They 
showed that they had been drinking. Some had money in their pockets; one 
man had a loaf of bread that he had received at twelve o’clock in Fleischman’s 
‘bread line.’’ With possibly a few exceptions, all could have earned food and 
lodging if they had cared to go to the woodyard for an honest half-day’s work. 
They would prefer, however, to wait around half the night, and to get something 
for nothing in the end, than to do this. 

It was now nearly two o'clock. Save for a few stragglers hanging about the 
door, the crowd had all disappeared. As it was part of our plan to learn where 
the men spent the night, we had picked out three of the worst looking characters 
with this end in view. They bore all the external markings of the vagrant, 
both in dress and in physical appearance. We followed them at as close a dis- 
tance as we could without creating suspicion. Once they stopped on a street 
corner, apparently to argue as to where they should go. Then they walked on 
again. Finally they halted in front of the door of one of the darkest and dingiest 
of the Bowery Lodging Houses. Not a sign of life could be seen from the street; 
all was apparently dark inside. After some indecision one of the men stepped 
to the door and gave a signal, but received no answer. Another signal was tried. 
After a little waiting, the door opened and the men disappeared inside. 

When we were near enough, we read the words “ Alligator Hotel”’ over the 
doorway. As we waited, others came along and after giving what seemed to be 
the same sort of signal, they, too, were admitted. ; 

At this juncture a policeman appeared. We asked him the nature of the © 
place inside. | 

‘I don’t know; never have been in there,"’ said he. ‘‘A lodging house, res- 
taurant, and ‘gin-mill,’ probably, of the cheapest sort.”’ 

‘Do you think it safe for anyone to go inside?” 

“Oh, yes, undoubtedly, if you can get in,” said he. ‘‘Go ahead and try it, 
if you want to. I'll wait out here on the sidewalk.” 

This was precisely what I did want to do. So, leaving my companion with | 
the policeman a little distance up the street, I stepped to the door and rang the 
bell once. No answer. I rang again, this time twice, whereupon the door f 
quietly opened and I found myself standing in the dark hallway. While walking 
through this long, narrow, unlighted passageway, I could hear voices in the dis- ( f 
tance and could see glints of light coming through the cracks and keyhole of a _ 
door at the end. Relying on my disguise for protection, I opened the door and 
entered the room beyond. Here I found a large dimly-lighted back room, a bar — 
extending along one side, with doors entering the darkened restaurant in front. 


The floor was strewn with sawdust, and a large round, old-fashioned stove stood © 
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in the center of the room. Standing around the stove and sitting at the tables 

_ were perhaps a hundred men, some talking, some smoking, some drinking, some 

- dozing, some asleep—all of the lowest crust of humanity, forlorn, homeless, and 
one would almost be tempted to say hopeless. 

My entrance was unnoticed, save by a waiter who happened to be passing 

as I opened the door. T ordered a cigar, put it in my pocket, and joined the group 

_of men near the stove. Soon I gave one man some tobacco with which to make 

a cigarette and another filled his pipe at my expense. This act seemingly re- 

"’ moved all social barriers and I was readily admitted to equal fellowship with the 

rest. Even here the men had money to spend for drinks. In fact, nothing else 

_ could be bought at this hour. I saw requests for soup and sandwiches refused, 

_ but big schooners of soapy-looking beer were being served, as well as something 
that passed for whiskey at five cents a glass. 

My friend of the cigarette was the most communicative, and I soon found 

_ myself in his good graces. He hada somewhat superior air from which I inferred 

that he condescended to enter such a place as this only under conditions of extreme 

necessity. Later I found this to be the case. He said he was trying to get through 

the winter by shoveling coal. He had had hard luck this week and had not 

earned enough to live on. He worked for twenty-five cents a load and relied on 

the people for whom he worked to supply him with a dinner or a tip now and then. 

. ‘‘But it’s mighty hard pulling this winter, my friend. This ain’t the first 

time I have been obliged to come in here.” 
7 ‘“Why don’t you go to the Municipal Lodging House?” I suggested. 
‘‘Municipal Lodging House? Not much for this chap! He knows better 
than to go to that place and be ‘chucked’ to the ‘Island.’ If your head’s level, 


you won’t go there more than once. Do you know what they do with a feller? 
Why, whenever help runs short on the ‘Island’ they make a raid on the ‘Dump.’ 
That’s what we call the Municipal Lodging House. They did it the other night 
and got ten men shipped over to work for ’em the next day. Stay clear of that 

_ place is my advice to you.” 


‘ “‘T’ve just been down to the Bowery Mission,” he continued. ‘‘That’s a 
‘cinch’ place to get something to eat.” 

‘*So’ve I been there too, old man,”’ I replied, feeling that I had at last struck 
common ground. ‘I got round twice.” 

“H’m, that’s nothing; I went ’round four times. I’ve got this much left 
for breakfast,”’ said he, as he pulled a couple of rolls out of his pocket. ‘‘Do you 
want to know how I did it?” 

“‘Yes, I rather think I would like to know.” 

“Well, you see, you have to work fast. I ate my first roll and drank my 
coffee, but after that I didn’t stop for coffee. I just took my roll and skipped 
out to get in line again as quick as I could. When the line ain’t too big, you can 
do this. Then I came up here, and I’ve got to hang around all night, because 
I haven’t the price of a bed.” 

do you doit? I’m a bit green at this business,’”” was my next inquiry. 

“Oh, it’seasyenough. You just stay where you are. If you get a chance 
to sit down, take it. If not, you'll have to stand up or lie on the floor. No one 
will bother you till half-past five to-morrow morning, when the porter will come 
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more will be said. That’s all you have todo. That’s what all these fellows are 
going to do. That’s what I suppose I’ve got to do to-night.” 

What other secrets may have been disclosed, I cannot tell; for at this point 
in the conversation my friend, who had been waiting outside with the policeman, 
entered and signaled for me to join him. I had already learned many things : 
that I wanted to know—enough for one night, at least. So, with a manufactured 
excuse, I left my new acquaintance to his prospects of a bunk on the floor, while 
>, _ I went on to a cleaner and a more comfortable bed. 

io Had I yielded to the impulse to give him the price of a lodging on the spot, 

a I might have disclosed my identity, which I was not yet ready todo. More than 
all this, I would have been guilty myself of the same offense that I am charging 
so many societies of committing against this vagrant class. 
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